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L man who hath tasted warning but will confess the mang 
Sof profiting by those who. aot contented with stale receipts, are 
, 3 panoge and set forth sei: positions to the world ; and, were 
‘ut as the dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 

~ pay pet serve to polish and brighten the armoriy of truth, even 
“ye vespect they were iot utterly do be cast away —MIL TON. 
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Mr. T. B, ORTON, the : wall-known Spee 
ia Spectacies and*Eye-glasses, has: severed his many’ ye: 
eonnection (as General Manager iù India) - with: Messe. ! 
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Lawrence and’ Mayo, Opticians, . and his. new ‘busines: 
address is 7-8, Chowringhee,: Calcutta. All Spectacles ami; 
Eye-glasses supplied ‘by him are prepared to formula ar. 

acientifically adapted ‘to individual requirements at ty / 
most, reasonable rate of charges in the Indian Enik ži { 
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Art, L—NOTES ON THE QUARTER. 
WHE visits of members of the Royal Family to 
7 India are always, and quite rightly, regarded as 
“istorical events of the first importance. The East ha 
eae er been peculiarly susceptible to the influence of 
(a srsonalitygand the actual sight of their rulers always : 
aloras a Special satisfaction to its people. In the 
“oman Empire, in so many respects the prototype -of 
our. own, it is a fact not without its own significance that 
ihe personal tours of’ the Cæsars, apart from purely 
“ulitary expeditions, took place as a rule in the eastern 
nat of their dominions. The personal contact of the 
ieir Appar to the throne of England with this great 
“ependency cannot fail to be productive of ‘great and 
wide-reaching results. The Prince of Wales himself 
“ill fall under the spell of India, like his august 
“randméther and our present gracious King. In 
fature India, in its manifold aspects, will be to him 
tmething more than a name. On the other hand the . 
Progress of Their Royal Highnesses through India will ~ 
ring clearly before the minds of its myriad inhabitants 
of every class and creed the great ideas of the solidarity 
and unity of our empire, ‘and of the strong ties of. 
personal and individual loyalty that hold together the 
amework of the bureaucracy with which we are all 
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at times apt to feel annoyed. The minor questions: 
which, agitate the various communities will be dropped’ 
for a salutary interval to give place and scope for the’ 
outpouring. of all hearts in a or whose depth 
and intensity have already been made partly manifest. 
It will be felt on all sides that whoever else may blunder 
the King can do no wrong, and that nó jarring notes 
must be "suffer ed to mar the harmony of India's greeting 
to the King’s son. And it is this spirit of personal 
devotion .to her visible rulers which enables India to 
benefit so largely by their rare visits, and to remember 
_them with such vivid recollection. 

The departure of Lord Curzon from Bombay marks; 
the end of an administration about which it is already 
possible to say many things. Like all great rulers, the 
late Viceroy isa man who, having made a deep mark 
upon the history of India, will be greatly missed.-..For 
sheer weight of persona! influence, felt through all depart- 
ments and grades of every service, we doubt whether 

_any of his illustrious predecessors can challenge com- 
parison with Lord Curzon. If it be true, as has been 
cynically observed, that the first act of most senior 
servants of Government on hearing that the ‘ Dufferin ” 

had really sailed was to ‘call for a Tong chair and a peg, 
we doubt if Lord Curzon himself could have wished for a 
greater compliment to his ceaseless energy and fndomit- 
able power for work. It is too soon to pass criticisms 
upon his tenure of office, As he has said himself, 
all India ‘will be his judge. And he need have little 
apprehension as to the ultimate decision. But there 
should be no ungenerous delay in the recognition of his 
marvellous ability, his unsparing labour, and his lofty 

ideals. His present detractors may find hereafter that 
their scathing comments upon a policy that they. have 
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not grasped, and an-enthusiasm that they. are’ unable to - 
appreciate, will recoil: with considerable force upon, ‘them- 
selves.” In any case, present. popularity jis. no , proof ‘of 
‘greatness, ‘but rather the reverse, ‘and he ‘who elects ‘to 
live a little i in advance of his: fellows is. usually well aware 
that hë must ~expect to. have” his, motives’. abundantly- 
misconstrued - -and his best. intentions imisunderstéod. . 
-But. the solid achievements" that. Lord. Curzon has ‘left 
behind him, will be sufficient” to ‘enstiré ‘him ‘a permanent 
‘place among . “the! great” rulers- | of- India, evenif. the 
methods that he has stimulatéd, and thé ‘machinery ‘that 
he has quickened by. his spirit: and: example, lapse | after | 
his: departure once again ‘into ‘thé -comparativé bé tua 
“front which. for a while he: ‘has ‘rouséd them. `»: 
‘:# “Tova'certain,extent, it cannot be denied, Lord Cürzôn | 
hes left legacies of. considerable difficulty. to his 3 successor. `. 
‘During. the past seven years so. much new machinery 
_has been ‘set in motion that for. somé time to come~it © 
will need careful, supervision, to ensûre that it shall. run » 
‘smoothly: and éasily.. And. tinfortunately in a country. 
-like this there’are always ‘plenty of - "persons. interested in + 
the breakdown of improvemients and in the: reintroduction 
-Of- the former system. . And the! $, passive resistance that. 
_can be ‘offered. by. such’ persons; both consciously, and 
unconsciously, i is-very serious.: . For example, in higher 
eduication, the University reforms’ that were: effected with” 
Such: effort, and, in the late Viceroy’ scase, at the cost Of 
so much personal. unpopularity, have so ‘far produced 
sadly little result. ` The loÿal co: “operation, - -of many 
individuals is needed ‘to give every measure of reform 
‘even a fair. chance: of proving” its- - value: “And: ‘such - 
‘co- operation. caninever be enforced- by legislation. * Per- 
haps in some respects Lord Curzon :maÿ “have: moved a 
Aittle -too - fast, _and _Sonsoguenely, a, certain. ‘interval will, 
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have to on before the full force that his reforms’ were 
intended to create can be expected to operate, but much 
will necessarily-dépend upon the consistency with which: 
“his policy is. followed up. In many directions even he, 
in the comparatively. lengthy period of his Viceroyalty, . 
has been able to:do no more than to lay’ down Certain ‘ > 
lines. of possible. progress ‘and to challenge attention to : 
their capabilities.. It must be left to others to make full : 
_trial‘of them: :The unpardonable sin will be in all :such : 
cases to revert to- the old ways; and to neglect the use’ 
of the opportunities: of advance: that have been given. | 
The deservedly high reputation of Lord Minto as a 
‘Statesman and organisér minimises. the risk of relapses, 


. and give confidence’ that the. ground so painfully.-wor 


will not be lost again. Itisa great thing for India that | 
` a strong man has-atrived to undertake the compl etion of : 
the. many schemes’ inaugurated 7 the active son of 
© Lord Curzon.. 5 | -- 
The Aou ‘of Russia is oné that must catise o gravé 
anxiety to all students of human history. So far the. 
course of the inevitable. revolution is proceeding jerkily » 
. upon lines of complete novelty in the. records _ of: such 
movements. - This. is largely. due to. the- steadiness at } 
_ present of the large mass of the:army. To what extent” 
the rougher element of the population has been bribed | 
-by the dangerous expedient of .turning its fury’ tempo. | 
‘rarily against the hated Jews, and practically condonin 
any outrages committed against that. hepless - rac 
remains to be seen. It is a perilous policy, inasmuch a 
a thirst for blood and plunder’ is, more easily arouse 
‘than quénched, and it may.some day occur to thd 
Russian people that a bureaucracy. which can -stoop to 3 
Eo its own: safety by’ the. sacrifice of any portion 
< of ae public in Li interests it theoretical: y exists is, 
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- case’of France. When all internal. government is-over-. 
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not itself impervious to eee treatment. ‘The great 


danger. of: all © national revolutions ‘to. the. world ` at: 
large is- simply that . so. ` forcibly - illustrated’ in . the- 


thrown, national credit. destroyed, ‘and home resources 
“ exhausted, - aggressive - wars afford the only .means 


- of securing the continued existence. of the ‘nation. If- 


. Turkey lie specially open to this risk, but we cannot ` 


in addition to this necessity a great: military | ‘leader is also 
forthcoming, the period of anarchy is sueceeded by a 
period of- foreign conquest.. Germany, : Austria, ‘and ` 


. afford to forget in India that Russia.has Asiatic: frontiers 
“too. Probably the: best result’ of the ‘disturbances in. 
Russia, from the point-of-view of her nervous neighbours; 

“would be her disruption into two kingdoms, even if the 


capital of the ‘southern-one had: to be Constantinople. 
But this development i is unlikely to occur, and. the pros-... 


‘pect seems to be that Europe will: be. confronted at no - 
distant date either by a despotic atitocracy without ruth | 
or clemency, or “by the rio- less ques prozi: g a` 
: military and menacing republic. ie 


The Sultan of Turkey’ really. seems at last coe > 


exhausted the patience of the Powers. Whether . naval 
demonstrations will do-more ‘than afford a pleasing’ and 
novel entertainment to ‘the subjects of the Sublime Porte 
‘will soon be a'matter. of history. But. it is interesting 
to note how time. brings its revenges. In the ‘middle 
ages the demonstrations of naval power that took place 
in the Mediterranean were generally-arranged. by the ` 
Mohamedan empire. to impress the Christian Powers, 
‘and they invariably. met.with considerable success. . He 
would be a bold man indeed who should attempt to-pro- ` 
phesy .as to the practical results of any such pressure 

upon the. Turkish ee of today. - The poian, a 
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shown such wonderful -talents for diplomatic evasion that. 
- ‘the present situation is probably ` causing him no very 
special anxiéty.* .He relies, and with a confidence amply 
_ Sustained by previous experience, on the international 
l jealousies of his Christian monitors. The same cause 
which wrecked the Crusades, and later on allowed the 
Ottoman to capture Constantinople, will no doubt operate 
for some time longer to: delay the enfranchisement of the 
provinces of Turkey in Europe. And amid the general 
progress of the world it is possible that there may arise 
in Turkey some day a wise and tolerant sovereign, after 
- the type of the great Saladin, in whose reign the neces- 
‘sity for displays of physical force’to secure the adequate: td 
administration of law and justice may cease. But it is^ 
idle to suppose’ that that day has dawned as yet. The 
condition of Macedonia alone calls with a voice which 
cannot be ignored for outside -interference. That inter- : 
ference will be fully, justified if it conduces, even to the’. 
mitigation of the. troubles of that unfortunate province. 
United action on the part of the Powers is in every way 
more desirable than the single intervention of any one , 
of them, a limitation of.authority .and influence as ` 
unnecessary as it might prove perilous. 
The placing of an. English princess upon the revived 
_ throne of Norway is. another of the. pleasant little 
revenges of history. We have had kings, and good kings, 
‘ of Scandinavian blood, and we are now returning the 
compliment-in the most graceful manner possible. The 
only cloud on the horizon, and it is rather a dark one, 
is the fear that the division between Norway. and 
Sweden may render both less capable of offering a À 
powerful resistance to any future schemes of Russian : 
aggression in the Baltic than is now the case. This new 
Severance is a final comment upon the imprecticability 
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of the old dream of King Knut, the formation of an 
-Anglo-Scandinavian.empire in the north of „Europës ` 
consisting of Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, to counterbalance the then “existing. Holy 
Roman Empire in the south. P 
The most interesting portion of the Anglo- Japanese 
. understanding, from our point of view, is ‘the. contem- 
plated possibility of a Japanese: force acting in concert’ 
with the Indian army to repel an attack upon India, 
. presumably by the old way of the north-west. The 
question has often been discussed as to how far the 
soldiers of the Mikado would appear to advantage in a. 
hilly country. To a certain extent they have returned a 
most satisfactory answer to it in Manchuria, From `` 
their marked resemblance in so many respects to our 
own Gurkha regiments our allies would in all probability 
readily adapt themselves to the arduous conditions which 
they would be called upon to face.. In any case, the 
contemplation of such a contingency in the agreement 
will not have been. without its value if it induces ‘any 
hostile power to think matters over with greater. care 
before attempting’ any such invasion, The moral 
support of a country which has so signally proved * 
its fighting capacity is ån, important asset in the 
modern game of diplomacy, in which every available 
move’ of an antagonist has to be foreseen and guarded 
against. Eo hay 
The serious attention of the Government of. India 
will have to be challenged before long to the question of 
the prospects set before European boys educated in 
India. A pamphlet published some years since by the 
then Warden of Mussoorie School pointed out how the 
higher branches of.the Service had closed their doors 
one by one to such boys.. The on, DRE notice that 
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“> séems to have beéh takeñ-of itis that since then the 


-süperior grade in thé Indian Policé Has also been made 
a close preservé'for catididates who appear for: exaimina- 
` tion in England. Now ‘we have no hesitation in assert- 


ing¢that in this matter Government is dealing . very 
short- sightedly with. the leading European schools -out 
here. It is. most useful tò : increase . efficiency by 


. either to give the best boys i in these schools substantial 
‘assistance in proceeding fo England to “complete their 
. éducation or to provide them with suitable appoint- 
--ments in- India. “Still less advisable does ‘it seem to 
..Squander public roriey upon salaries of inspectors and 
directors, before- enough good schools have béen created ” 

for them to inspect or direct. “It may also be suggested 

. that when commissions are appoirited to improve codes 


or to suggest remedies for financial or educational ineffi- 


ciency not much result in the way of. practical reform 


cari be expected when: those. commissions are còmpòsed 


` solely of the depart; mental officers’ who are surely chiefly 


2: 


resporisible for the chaos which they meet to set in order. 
The actual lapse of-time which is permitted to take 
“place between the stating of thé proposals- df these 


‘enhanced grants in aid * but provision must also ‘be made -. 


MAL, 


„commissions and the-execution. of. them : Seems’ to’ ‘show ` 


_that the Government itself does not attach overwhëim- | 
ing ‘importance to. their recommendations. Meanwhile- 


. generations of school life pass, and the hearts ofthe 
workers: grow heavy, as.they see the refortis so ürgently 
- heeded and sô.frequently promiséd still postponed with à 


ånd over again, and has been recognised practically by 


S. 


procrastination” ‘as much without excuse as it is without 


precedent. 5 | 
The remedy for ‘the present condition of affairs in 


European education has been clearly pointed out over — 
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thé commission “of Directors j Public. listruction; From 
‘such fragments of their report as have been made public . 
it-is “evident that they have: réalised the gravity of- the” 
situation, though their recommendations i in the direction 
of Government -assistance-hardly go far enough. They ` 
are right in suggesting’ that. there should be threë hill `. 
schools for Europeans, ‘anid their scale for. the payment of 
assistant masters provides adequately for the engagement - 
of a comipetent staff at each lof these. schools. But a 
step ‘further -will have to. be taken. : To ensure a supply ` 
of the men neéded. Governmient must bècome responsible : 
for the salaries: named, atid -put- the meri into a regular 
service, making them retire ultimately according to the . 
usual custom ‘upon a retiring “pension of a third. of their 
last pay. Government should also assume full control of 
the finances of the selected schools, and. order their cur- . 
ricula: in accordance with its own requirements for the 
subordinate services: This -would::be a far ‘simpler, 
cheaper, and more. efficient method: gf dealing with“ the 
problem of “European education than: the’ present’ system 
of dealing out - inadequate sums of money to a. large 
number of struggling institutions for the maintenance of 
an education which is not regarded as sufficient to qualify + 
its victims for the public service when it has been, 
obtained. But half a loaf is proverbially better than no - 
bread, and it is gratifying to thè Anglo-Indian, ‘public to 
reflect that the Govéinment now stands ‘committed: to 
the ` ‘maintenance of thé European schools, in : a: State: 
other than that of impending’ bankruptey: | Itis the 
peculiar privilège of sound principles of “education that 
as the world grows older and wiser they must. ‘ultimately 
prévail, and assert’ their inéÿitablèness against all forms 
Of -popular or. official obscurantism, whether religious: or 
secular. aun oe) ee Pa ra ES 
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, naturally aroused a great deal of discussion as to the 
‘* extent and value of his: lifé’s work. . There can“be little 


-The death of Sir -Henry levine in harness, has 


doubt that he has:dône. much to-raise the position of the. 
_ actor in English social life.. Whether this development - 
of modern times be an, unmixed advantage it is too soon. 


as: yet- to -decide. But if we are to have an acting pro- 


fession at all, and the. extinction of the theatre will Í 


appear a benefit t6 nonë. but the most rigid Puritan; it is 


-eminently desirable that the profession should be maned” 


by artists with high.ideals and with thèir hearts in their 


~- work. If Sir Henry : Irving's death can hardly be said 


‘to have eclipsed the gaiety of- nations, it has at least { 
removed a most.strikingly dignified figure from English” 
- stage life. And should the commemoration of his life 


take the form of provision- for the maintenance op a . 
fitting scale of grandeur of the Shäkespearian drama, 7 


:”, that life will not “have: been lived wholly in-vain. 


+ It will be noticed from our title page that the Rev. x 


- Canon A. Saúnders Dyer, M.A:, F.A.S., who has edited ; 


$ 


the CALCUTTA REVIEW: so ‘successfully since the year 1902, - 


- has severed his. official. ‘connection -with this magazine. 


. His new duties as Archdeacon of ‘Calcutta will curtail 


the ‘time’ which he: might . otherwise have devoted: to 
‘literary work, though we are not without hope that he 
‘may appear from time to time in our list of contributors. 
Mr. Dyer | undertook the editorship at a time of con- 


- *siderable anxiety in the history of the Review, and saved 


it from perishing“. prematurely. We venture to think. 


Eas 


that he may congratulate himself that the continued | 


existence of the. Review is now assured,’ and that his > 


labour in this respect has not been thrown away. It will: 


‘be our privilege and duty.to maintain the quality of the 
_ paper at the level to which he has restored it, as a record 


» 


~it À 


on a 
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of. ons y thought and as upon: subjedts of- 
specially Indian interest. - .. =“: 

Following. the ‘example ‘of somé “of our. contem-... - 
.poraries, we propose in future to invite discussion and 
criticism of any articles that may: appear in-our columns, ` 
We shall welcome notés of-assent,. explanation,” or re- 
futation, premising ‘only ‘that the discussion; shall usually 
be confined to .one issue - of the Review; and that. the’. 
original writer’ shall in” all cdses: be entitled, -if he cares- 
to avail himself ‘of: it, to. the right of reply. ` Thisritäis . 
hoped, may. tend to the. eliciting | of ‘special knowledge 
from those who possess “it upon the- various subjects that * 
are from time to time treated. of as our. contributors. 
| i Fer : Boss EDITOR; . 





- ArË.IL—A SONG. os 
‘Tis summer where the roses blow = ~ 
Across the sundering sea ; : 2 À k ~ 
Tis everlasting June I know | are 
Where once I walked with. thee : 


’ And this shall ever be my, song, ` 


And wheresoe’ erI go; . 
‘Though days be-dark and nights be long 
The ships sail to and fro, 
_ And ’tis summer, endless summer, where 
: the rich réd roses blow. 


Tis morning when tiie misty light 
*, Streams from the ‘glowing east 
Upon the:watcher's wearied sight, 
Proud. night’ s unwilling priest : 
And still, though | life be overcast, - 
` And sorrow fall-as night, 
There comés an hour when pain is past , 
| And all: ‘the world is bright ; 
And ‘tis morning, shining morning, in the i 
gardens of delight 


Tis light for. ever in the heart 
. Where memories sweet abide, ae? 
. What though the lives asunder start 
That: Time’s hard hands divide ; 
Yet still, if heart to heart be true, 
. Love’s sun at length shall dart 
` His fiery spear the darkness through 
~ And cleave its clouds apart ; 
And’tis light as summer’s heaven in the 
land ‘of the heart. 
| _Evmotpos. 
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Art, ill, AGRA AND: FATEHPUR SIKRI.. 


‘HERE. is” a perennial interest about the: lives of. | 


‘the Great Moghuls of- India. Amid the utilitarian 

re of the present day, when the most lavish of kings 

“must consider ‘his budget, and the price of materials and 
the rate of wages attract the interested attention -of the 

man in the-street, -we-turn not unnaturally in our. dreamy 

.moments with: a feeling : of relief to. the study of larger 
- if less scrupulous times. .. The- great cities. of India are 


still radiant with the faded splendours of. those spacious - 


“days when. the resources of an ‘empire. weré- poured 


out with unstinting hand. to: gratify “the. -câprice” of a-- 


- Sultana, or to mark the last. resting- -place . of one whom 
his king delighted tö. ‘honour. . There: is- a. breath `of 
huge magnificence - about. their very names. Agra, 
Fatehpur ` Sikri, did ever séven -syllables contain more 
meaning for those. who have had: the luck to see? 


Akbar, Shah Jehan, -Arjamund, | the _very names are = 


redolent ofthe perfume. of rosé-gardens and fushed 


with the lustre of crimson battlement and marble dome. 
‘And it seems but the : ‘guerdon : due:to “departed sove- 


reignty: that when the. eyes have. drunk- deep of the | 


sunlight and shade of their wondrous’ ‘dwellings, and: the - 
feet htive wandered at “will amid ‘the mass and mystery’ a 


‘of their creations, the : tongue. should “strive | to -tell 
| worthily the story and the hand to draw again thé out- 
lines of their life, their sorrow, and their- pride. `` 
Statesmen; warriors, and | lovers, . ‘such. were the 
-Great Moghuls. - “They lived life longingly and hole. 


They made the: two- earthly. ideals of it the: sword and” 


the seraglio ;.as befitted.a race, sprung from. the loins of | 
r Timur- the Tartar, ‘to whom each Song i man was. buts a. 
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foe to conquer ‘and each, fair woman but another rose to ' 
pluck. They ‘fought’ sternly and loved mightily,, and , 
they liked not to'think that the memory, of aught that : 
they had done should pass from the minds of men. : 
. Heavy was the fall of their sword, and tender exceed: , 
ingly was the fashion of their love. So when they fell ; 
to building they built even as they had learnt to live. 

Terrible and beautiful, strong and slender, are the lines’ 

of their work in marble: and: in stone. India is in 

many respects a‘ land of mystery, and the mystery is 

as it were’ focussed in these dim rich cities of the — 
plain. Their ruins are voiceful, and their dust is alive. - 
These buried kings and queens seem to sleep only the-£ 
” charmed sleep of Barbarossa +; they are not dead with 
“theténants.of the tombs in? Egypt: and along the Appian 
© Way. And it iss this : unearthly company that lends its 


z 


X 


S chief spell to the magic of, these ghostly monuments," fand 


that all the“intrusive squalor. of barrack and ‘canteen is. 
_ utterly powerlesé'to destroy: Let it be allowed then to 
. put into weak words, the knowledge half revealed to one 
who trod idly ‘amid ‘these splendid shrines and fortresses, . 
‘and who knows more clearly than the keenest critic can : 
tell him how little he” ‘has remembered and how dully he 
tells his tale. - f 
- And first for the task of making the giant, bones - 
live by the rétital of their- contemporary names in our 
own history. The golden age of Akbar wes that of 
: Queen Elizabeth, and the prosaic old envoy of the first 
James beheld with dazzled eyes the glory of Jehangir. ` 
While Shah Jehan built Charles fought and died, and . 
_sAurangzib, soldier-and bigot, pairs off naturally with our” 
own Cromwell. India has no Castle of Windsor or 
Abbey of =Westminster. . _ The-livés of these rulers were. 
spacious, and their tombs’ are sundered far. Agra herself. 
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can hold cas Shah ° Jehan. ; Miles of” green fields lie : 
between him and the great- Akbar: Babar, they-say, ‘was 
borne away to the north country; and rests, as he ordained 
when dying, by a brawling Afghan torrent: Lahore has 
the dust of Jehangir, and Aurangzib;. keeping the field 
to the last like the first Edward of England, sleeps the © 
. sleep that the call of duty éver refused him in lifé far to 
‘southward in Aurangabad’; still gazing with sightless 
eyeballs at the Deccan kingdoms, and watching for the 
sudden onrush of the: Maharatta” Sivaji, his ROBE 
Bruce. ` i 2 
Come then awhile’ tee ‘look upon he great cities; 
_‘and remember that this “period of their creation is no 
z wild -midnight of lost antiquity, but the Tudor and. ` 
a days that we ak. ato: ‘believe that we kow- 
so well. ra Æ 
a aln religion ‘the mei ar with ‘heir’ times. „It isa © 
far cry from the tolerant “egotism. of the.great “Akbar 
through the sensuous: pietism of Jehangir and the 
_passionate devotion of Shah Jehan to the fiéry bigotry 
of Aurangzib the iconoclast. But through’ every change 
—of personal attitude. stood- unclianged’ thé statesmanly 
countenance of the one true creed,:thé faith. in -the one 
, God and .in His prophet. And the-broad pavement ‘of 
ie Jama Musjid is one in its testimony .with. the pure 
— ethereaf loveliness of .its little sisters the. “Moti and 
Nagina, one ‘in severe’ reticence and.lofty detachment, 
as they unite in reminding the Christian of those striking 
words of his own Master, ‘to’ which the stained glass and 
carvings of his, Gothic cathedrals hardly supply so clear 
_an allegiance : “ God is a Spirit, and they that worship < 
Him must worship Him i in. spirit and in truth.» 
--- Lovingly the memory ` lingers: ‘over the i iinpressions 
of a visit to the erat cities. : “For. it was not ner visit of 
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a traveller, overlaid by the recollection of many other 
things just seen, and burdened with the anticipation of 
other things to be seen shortly. Nor was it the ‘rapid 
survey of the ready writer, with hands itching to get at 


pen and paper wherewith to develop a- photograph. of”, 
vision borne on a highly sensitised brain. Travellers - 


and journalists have had their say and passed on quickly, 


but the last word of description has not been-spoken, nor . 


will it be uttered now. Many a long year were these 
temples in building; and shall any man think that he can 
tell their marvels in three days?’ For the charm of 
them is not only historical, still less merely architectural 


or æsthetic. It is not to be written in a few linés ‘of. 


. brilliant description, nor yet splashed upon a canvas of - 


.… vivid colour,. He who would write of these things must 
be patient above most men. He must spend long” days of 


quiet intercourse with the lonely palaces and the empty _ 


courts, Let him go, if it may be, tired and wearied, 
and drink deep draughts of the peace of the ages as he 
leans upon the broken balcony or rests besides the moss- 


grown tank. ‘For as these builders strove with vigour - 
so now their sleep is déep, and dawn and twilight, star- - 


shine and silence, aré their only interpreters to an age 
such as this of ours. 


Arrive at Agra when the si will permit you, ` 


which will most probably be at some time verging on the -- 


witching hour òf midnight. . It is proverbially- useless 
and unhealthy to hustle the East, and none of your 
eloquent expostulations will improve a single arrange- 
ment of an Indian time-table, nor all your oaths erase 
a figure from it. The Olympians of the railway have 


by no means ended their sport with a long-suffering”? 
public, nor will it occur to them to do so as long as 5 


anyone who realy matters travels by special train or 
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sumptuous ‘saloon - carriage “hiéedless bf. nn he 
fot the natives of thé counthy it:-is verily- possible : ‘that 
‘if they ‘could théy would order things no otherwise. For 


the- “platform of. the Indian ` railway” station is a true" 


catavanserai.. "Fully furnished with, “all: lis’ simple OF. 


complex. bed-r66m . necessities. our Aryan brother. accepts: 
‘thé will of heaven inthe matter of a.train's ‘locomotion.’ 
One. may smoke ‘and - sleep at will, ‘and: there. be water. 
and strange sweetineats within guttural hail. Surely” it” 
is- part -of the wild madness of thé sahib. to? Be forever 
wanting to go forward with. speed. - -I8-not-one ‘day even 


a 


as the. Ge ? So: che- ‘smokes: “His : “hookah,” ‘chews’ “his. 


betel, and looks” with mild-eyed-lack of “interest upon the ` 


‘limited - üniverse -of line’ añd”signal until” the humour 


seizes him to Sleep. Then. be” “wraps” “himself. into “the. 5 


D 


semblance’ of a cocoori, and: Jiés-in. death: like- torpor till. 


things- shall. :be: otherwise” in. some. fashion” or: other. 


‘Cease then to wonder at the. -ways -of. our+lañd, for: you. 
may not know. their whole inwardness; and: at.the hour: ` 


of. midnight look-out over the: ‘moonlit ‘sandbanks ` and : 


‘rolling - hillocky- foreground’ tothe pedily’ dimness of -thè - 


distant Taj and the long dark, ‘line. of: Akbars “fort; : 


Suddenly benéath ” you yawns a wide- tiver, gliding. 


steadily onward in. the- moonlight, large margin.of white ` 


sand : and. green ‘shrub,’ but. still a-broad body of: water’ 


even, n° * this- -rainless “weather, “and: “with «wealth. of. E 


creaking brake. and ‘warning | “whistle” the ‘fussy : train - 
informs you that against all reasonable : ‘human. expect: 
ation ‘it has. fulfilled its. contract. as regards your: re 
body and that you may go your way. : a - 

Do not listen:to those hotel'touts who and you grimy" 
Kosta and would'fain kiiow whether your-namie. be Snooks.. 
‘andi iñ what language you l have not- ‘telegraphed, for - you | 





stay. with v us and: a prorector o of £.the } poor. heaven: sborn.. l a 
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We: come down fairly late néxt morning. into the 
full freshness: of the Indian cold weather. Itis usual in - 
this land of exilé for the ruling race to adopt the ways of : 
“the country, to rise very early, and so give up conse- 
quently the spring òf English manhood, the big solid 
 health-giving breakfast. In the plaing in the heat this ` 
may be necessary. Bút the system has its disadvantages,- f 
' A great strain is iniposed upon the frame of the worker, i 
which shows itself in the pitiful rapidity with which the i 
Anglo-Indian drops off to sleep: at all sorts of incon- .. 
venient hours.. At dinner his convérsational powers are. 
sadly limited, and at the end of that social meal he is too , 


_ _ often as sheer a hulk as Tom Bowling himself. 


, .. Our host has eaten of some poor eggs in the dim 
_ dawn and betaken himself to his cutcherry. There he 
“will sit for hours signing off his name or listening to weary 
pleadings. Let us wander: out into his compound and: 
use our eyes lazily. The house is an -old one for India, 
and its grounds are roomy. `- Pigeons, doves with pink: 
p ‘breasts and heads, minas black and white, a small brown 
“bird with flirting tail like a robin’s, little gray squirrels ` 
darting from tree to tree, and a tame doe,—all these are 4 
_. here to greet us. A persistent mongoose, with bushy 
tail and sharp snout, passes continually through one wing 
_of the house, engaged apparently upon ‘an unending quest, 
to’ perish later in a trap set by the white-bearded sirdar.., 
to deal with some nightly . visitor who has a trick. of 
"breaking plates.- N: - - ; “ri 
But we must not linger oies for the carriage 
. waits, arid the fort .of Akbar, now a crimson glowing 
fairy palace, is our objective. ‘So ‘on we roll, along the. 
white dusty roads, up and down, for Agra is an undulat¥ 
ing city, across a drawbridge, and into the deep red 
` shadow of the great outer gate. ce we climb slowly, 
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up the shes fai ‘hill, for. flagged it noi is so | 


large are the cobble. stones’ that pave i it, to the oblong 
piece of grass and trees that forms. the "centre of. the fort. 


We are in the erichanted precincts, and’ ‘the world’geems `" 


_already very far away. , Straight before us are the grace- ` 


ful arches of the. Diwan-i- Khas; ‘the Hall. of Public ra 


| Audience, and in front of thèm % a solitary grave. ~ 


Herein pathetic solitude lies the body of Sir Auckland — 
“Colvin, . Lieutenant- Governor,.. who died in-the fort a _ - 


broken man during | the dark: days of 18 57, surrounded. — 
by, the European “population. of the district who had : 
sought shelter-within the circle of- _Akbar’s - walls, We | 
pause awhile in respectful Sympathy, beside. it; and. 
_then pass onward and. upward ‘into’ the mazes of ‘the: - 


Moghul palace. Itis alla bewildering. dream of purity 


and passion, of refinement and cruelty, of marble- water- 


courses and dazéling pavements. Labyrinths of. red 
stone, and unexpected stairways, | the great black stone on 


which the Emperor:sat in méditation, cracked by miracle - - 


under thé unhallowed pressure of an’ intruding - ‘Jat, - the 


‘hanging beam and the sluices” into the: Jumna River, É 


- boudoirs alternating with dungeons, all is a true synopsis 
of the mighty Moghul life., "In the fulness-of the sensual 


pleasure, followed by. the sudden plunge into. death, we ‘a 


s 


have all the light- and shade. of, those . dy. of, glorins , 


-vitality and pitiless eclipse. ; 
- There is a striking.. contrast _ þetweeñ this ordered 


majesty and doom and the barbaric. pomp and. fiendish, - 


‘cruelty of Thebaw’s -palace: in. ‘Mandalay... - Just as the 


spotless peifection. of these. mosques, ‘the Moti. and. 


_ Nagina, when compared with the gaudy garishness and 


| foul.squalor of Bénares, give us the clue to the minds of _ 


Mahmud of Ghazni and'of Aurangzib: ' Theirs was ‘not 


the Pauline concspaup in. this matter. -They did not — 


_ 
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or. an. idol’ was: serbe i in the world. “Rather. did 
ve they’ consider it with ‘its ‘worshippers : as-a very. potent ; and. 
present, evil, to? be espatched ‘to Jehannum with the: 
“utmost” “available celerity. . The white silence of -these 
marvellous. sahctuariés is a mighty- protest: against. all. 
<igraven images, an: everlasting i iteration of the central fact 
= of, the faith “ There-is nod God but God.” + ; 
l “Lean out. ‘over:thé : battleménts;- “and. think of one 
: contrast more. ~ Down ‘below. ‘there: between’ the outer 
“and inner: walls, : there, are now. “Sreensward : and trees, : 
from ‘which latter’ flocks of emerald parrots fly. swift: and. 
‘streaming. There “of . old,. bénéath the lattice’ that. 
“'screened - the. Sültañà.. in the’ Jasmine: Tower, fell. tigers, 
-were slain for. her amusement, and - -elephants ` trample ed: 
. “mine into gory. dlay.- Above and’ ‘behind that agony: 
“and fury. these supreme. Artists hadthe’ background that 
we: ‘look upon to; day, ‘the _Sweep:.of gray river; and the: 
“delicate ‘domes: and. Minarets of the. Taj itself. Clear and. 
` beautiful i it rises inthe distance; inatchless and mysterious, 
in cloud arid suñshiné,at morn: oreve, whether wrèathed 
“in misty- drapery” oF “mirroring” its every -beauty in the 
“gliding river naked: ‘and . not. ashamed. Ab, how well 
~he ‘knew -it,.its lo er and: creator; Shah Jehan ! ‘Symbol. 
- of -his. deathless love; “witness:of his pridé ôf. power and/ 
glory, steady. faithful - comrade. through the weary. years 
of. prison, ‘he could ‘rest his’ failing eyes. upon*it .while- 
2 that. most: dutiful- of:  daugliters-.held his wasted ‘hand; 
“ What. brighter” ompany.. for: a deathbed ‘could. “mortal 
“man “desire ? But the - “Taj must be spoken of by! itself, i 
even as it stands onë and without, per among ‘the 



























mane can: tel you aken BE 
i how tò ‘see it. Some z are for sunset, some. for moonlight, 
“some: for the bröad glare of. utterest. ead Let: us 
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not decide. Come first and pay an ungallant surprise 
visit at 3 o’clock in the afternoon on a flat hot dusty 
day. Do not shudder at the thought, harden your heart, 
and let us arrive,—excellent term,—out of all senti- 
mental sympathy. It is useless, There stands the Taj, 
- cool, clear, and glistening, behind the two long lines of 
straight still water and the green depth of its trees. 
The light blue shadows of its arches are beautiful as 
ever, and the great marble dome rises pure and massive 
into the silent air. 

Our craft results only in our being held spell-bound 
at the outer gate, whose dark red beauty slashed with 
marble ornament may pass unnoticed, in the less vivid 
“light of later day. We wander through its corridors, 
climb its spiral steps, and dream upon its balconies. 
And ever, beyond the pavement we feel we cannot 
traverse as yet, the Taj is waiting for us. Why cannot 
its beauty be analysed, as all admit? It lies perhaps 
chiefly in its incalculable costliness. Here is all the 
wealth of the world tossed into a pile of marble to mark 
the resting-place of a woman’s lifeless body. Has man’s 
love for his Maker, or any other motive, ever raised a 
single building like to this? For, while the mosques in 
the Fort breathe of God and God only, this whole glory 
is earthly and of earth, the music, light, and life of it are 
those of the lips, eyes, and bosom of Arjamund Banu. 
Its designer was a colossal artist. It was built, say 
they, in eighteen years, and the lives of many were 
spilt like water upon it. Yet as we look across to it in 
the living sunlight it seems the outcome of an hour of 
- dream. 

We are disturbed at this moment by raucous accents 
proceeding from another balcony immediately beneath 
us. Here a couple of American tourists, blue-spectacled 
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and sun-helmeted, are taking a lengthy photograph of 
the Taj, which smiles upon their efforts as though 
supremely conscious of this trans-Atlantic failure to 
reproduce its grace. And down below, on the brink of 
the marble fountain, two podgy damsels are standing 
arm in arm against this wonder of the world, being 
snap-shot, the expression has a Columbian crispness, by 
an admirer in pzmce-nez and a Panama hat. And wild 
comparisons surge upon us all unbidden, such as Yellow- 
stone Park and the Taj gardens, J. B. Robinson and 
Shah Jehan, canned meats and the rose bushes of Hafiz 
and Omar. 

But look again. There goesa handful of Indian 


visitors, passing up the foreground. This is more in 


keeping, splashes of rose colour, crimson, orange, 
and azure, against the marble floor. Ah well, ah 
well, they are a decadent not a progressive race, no 
doubt. 

We come to the Taj again in the morning, and be- 
take us to the tombs at once. Of their sumptuous beauty 
we cannot speak. We have heard the cry of the faith 
lose itself in the rich dim roof, and have taken a rose 
from the very grave of Arjamund. We pass some . 
elderly ladies, who are slipping in spite of all assistance 
on the marble steps and loudly clamouring that balus- 
trades shall be erected to help the decrepit down into 
the silence of the crypt. Out through the glare of the 
blinding façade, on to the warm red pavement, and into 
the shadow of the Taj. Here we sit above the river, 
looking away to the Fort and down upon the bathing- 
ghat below. There are small brown boys splashing in? 
the water, women with clinging garments bending to fill 
their pots of shining brass, and a big buffalo, driven 
casually in among them all, wades out slowly till all but 
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its.back is covered and drinks deep. Thick heavy turtles 
paddle foolishly in the muddy stream, barging blindly 
about, for all the world like a great government in 
search of an educational policy. We gaze upon the flat 
bank opposite, and dream of the completed scheme 
according to its first intention. For here was to stand 
another Taj, of black marble this time, to hold the lifeless 
form of Shah Jehan himself, the two to be united by a 
great bridge across the river at the glories of which we 
can only guess. We turn again, through the great red 
mosques that flank the sepulchre, to the gardens. The 
cool spray of the fountains with their infinite featheriness, 
and the upraised marble tank with its huge fish floating 
lazily in it, bring back memories of Versailles and 
Fontainebleau, and of the Vozla cependant regner of the 
Roz Soleil. 

We hear from an ardent visitor under the very arch 
of the outer gate that the Japanese are about to evacuate 
Manchuria, but that all seems very far away. As we 
drive homeward we are ofa sudden enveloped in a 
drove of some twenty-five or thirty little donkeys, carry- 
ing loose stones in rickety paniers. One good English 
cart would take the whole load. Poor wasted donkeys, 
with straps drawn tightly across their rumps, throwing 
out into fatally salient prominence a hand’s breadth of 
flesh “on either side to receive the well-aimed blows 
with an ash plant with which their driver delights to 
stimulate these patient plodders. This zardi agitator 
asel is a Hindu boy clothed only in a soiled white 
turban and loin cloth, but with a lithe brown figure and 
large dark eyes. The whole scene is typical of India 
and of the mild Hindu. The only colours required for 
painting it are the everlasting white, brown and gray. 
Under this simple system of the devil and the ash plant 
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take the hindmost a steady forward shuffle is imparted 
to the whole community. 

Next we meet a camel sowar, carrying the Com- 
missioner’s letters. The rider sits aloft, swaying with 
the motion of the gaunt beast as it passes with its raking 
stride and supercilious mouth and eye, giving a general 
effect of patchwork skin drawn over some gigantic 
towel-horse with strange outstanding knobs at unex- 
pected corners. It is quite impossible to take a camel 
at all seriously. It is a pantomimic beast at best, and 
one awaits the moment when the hidden artist who 
really constitutes the hind legs of it will weary of the 
task and knock off for some well-earned refreshment. 

Let our last visit to the Taj be paid in the cool of 
the evening, at the hour in which the Lord God walked 
amid the trees of Eden. Vividly green are now the 
squares of lawn, crossed with broad shadows from the 
west, Note the strong contrast of the warm red sand- 
-stone colonnades, and the creamy whiteness of the Taj 
itself. Come and sit now by the tank, and watch the 
light die over the smooth marble. Still and cool are the 
waters, with the red and green lotus leaves floating on 
them. Strangely free moreover from scum, no doubt 
owing to the presence of the huge lazy fish therein. 
Five marble fountain jets alone are enough to give relief, 
with the help of the cunningly shaped scroll work*at the 
inner corners, 

And now we lift our eyes to see the parting gleam 
of sunset kiss that aérial beauty beyond. They are 
caught by the great minarets standing out in front, 
Their tapering height is girdled by three bangles of 
fretted stone, and the black lines that seem to be courses 
of mortar are inlaid marble one and all. The kiosks 
that crown them are pure as those of the Moti Musjid 
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itself. The evening sky is soft and clear and blue be- 
hind the points of white marble and dull gold. Flocks 
of green parrots shoot across the gathering dusk, and 
high above circle the kites with their delicious keening 
shrill, Hundreds of little green frogs croak their lullaby, 
and splash from leaf to leaf in the stagnant water, whose 
straight lines are guarded all about by scented shrubs. 
From the darkening trees echoes’ the whirr of wings, 
while crows with harsh approval hail the night. Pink- 
breasted doves and cooing pigeons give a softer note. 
Dancing midges fill the lower air. The puffing of a far 
distant engine throbs upon the ear. A party of Kabulis 
wends its way towards us. These men have wide 
creased trousers, shoes with turned up points, and 
Zouave jackets trimmed with lace of tarnished gold. 
One of our own women passes, pink-gowned, with 
floating train, and carrying eye-glasses on a long tortoise- 
shell handle. Next to her an absurd little girl in 
white socks and frilled drawers, longing to catch the 
wise old carp—‘ With a little bread, daddy.” Here 
are more tourists, with grins of half conscious pleasure, 
squaring of check-clad shoulders, and crackling. of khaki 
skirts, searching in unsatisfied fashion for anything that 
may be seen for money. Here too an American, whistl- 
ing and swinging his stick. . He has worn his hat in 
the death chamber of the Taj, but the spell of it is on 
him for all that, and he is coming back for one last look. 

Let us pass now in the rich dim twilight through 
the rose garden. She was verily the lady of the rose, 
this Arjamund Banu, and she is still pictured in ivory 
holding a red rose to her breast. There are arches of 
white, red, and yellow blooms, and the scent of them 
fills the dusk. In the hush of the failing light we thread 
our way among them, the fittest way of taking our leave 
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of the Persian lady and her dead lover. These scented 
arches embower in their perfume her memory, and his 
too who reared to her this deathless token of his mighty 
love. Well is it for them that they sleep deep, unmindful 
of the tramp of Western feet and of the laughter of | 
twanging tongues. And all the weird ard lovely / 
suggestion of the hour is upon us as we pace these 
mystic precincts in the half darkness, the feeling that is 
not all melancholy nor all pain, but a subtle mingling of 
all emotions in a sympathy of sorrow that none but 
Roman Virgil has ever rightly expressed. 

On a bright sunny morning, such as this land sees 
in its cold weather, the very perfection of climate, we 
start for Fatehpur Sikri We drive at a rattling speed 
for some twenty-three miles along a high white level 
road, under a colonnade of trees. Three times we 
change our horses, big-boned angular creatures, but. full 
of pace. And at each stage we are surrounded by 
naked children, their eyes stained with henna, screaming 
for dachshish. To our right, soon after leaving Agra, 
swings off the road to Sikandra, where rests in peace 
the mighty soldier and statesman whose forsaken palaces ` 
we are about to tread. Our first impressicn is of a. 
great circling crimson wall, with broken ornament above 
it. We strike one end of the ridge whereon the city 
fortress stands and drive along it. Through tre red line 
_of walls, and then up the ascent to the palace. Then 
are we aware of the great Gate of Victory, towering over 
all else, set up by Akbar to remind the world of his 
conquest of Khandesh. | 

This great gate is a true arch of triumph, and towers. 
high above the line of wall. It is crowned with kiosks, 
and flanked by side arches. It practically forms one 
side of the great square which contains the tomb of 
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Selim, the saint owing to whose agreeable prophesyings 
it came to pass that Fatehpur Sikri holds its eternal 
honour as the summer residence of the greatest of the 
Moghuls. To visit the tomb and the mosque adjacent to 
it we have our profane feet encompassed in canvas slip- 
pers of vast size with soles of rope. Then we shuffle 
thus bedraped round the marble corridor, and gaze 
through the wondrously wrought screens at the marble 
tomb within, The sacred sarcophagus itself is richly 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Selim, though so great a 
saint, was a family man, for his infant son, who kindly 
died at the tender age of six months as a willing substi- 
tute for the yet unborn Jehangir, lies close by. More- 
“over the saint’s descendants hold the monopoly of guiding 
visitors amid the ruins of the palace, and strenuously and 
raucously do they maintain the same. | 
We wander on through all this fallen majesty, grand 
in its prostration as perchance it was hardly in its pride. 
For the hand of time has touched with beauty much that 
in its raw newness was rather garish than tasteful, 
Except the exquisite white marble of Selim’s tomb, and 
the chief impression of Akbar’s halls is that of warm red 
sandstone, with blue rock pigeons to show it strongly forth, 
and leagues of low-lying green distance overhung with 
light blue haze for further contrast. A clean limbed 
young Englishman is lying'stretched in a long chair out- 
side the house of the reputed Christian Miriam. He 
has a lighted cheroot in his mouth, and what looks not 
unlike a paper-bound novel face downwards on his knees. 
‘ The Stunt Sahib,” whispers Selim’s descendant in due 
awe: “he is learning his work.” So no doubt said 
other honest men of old of Abul Fazl under similar 
conditions. The houses of the other wives are to-day 
but silent and empty, connected by low red colonnades 
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along which scamper inquisitive squirrels with cocked 
tails. Most lovely of the single buildings is perhaps the 
home of the Turkish sultana, with its carved ard fretted 
stone. 

Beautiful exceedingly too is the spacious palace of 
the Hindu wife, with its curiously shaped portal leading 
into a true quadrangle. In the sides of the gateway are 
rich carved recesses to bear the images of the gods, as we 
see them at Benares and in the temple under the ground 
at Akbar’s fort at Allahabad. All subdued are now the 
inner walls of this lovely court, which of old wer2 bright 
with white and coloured frescoes. Look also at the 
Diwan-i-am. It consists of a round platform >f stone 
high and lifted up, reached from the side walls by four 
gangways with fretted balustrades, Here Akbar talked 
politics, aye, and also found himself a god, suppcrted by 
a single carved pillar of wondrous workmanship, with 
wide views from each narrow window over leagues of 
land all his. Thence he sauntered down to the court 
below, where games of living patches? were payed to 
beguile his dalliance, with sixteen lovely slave-girls for 
pieces, while the dice that ordered their graceful move- 
ments were cast upon.a broad stone platform to be seen 
still, The splendid Moghul luxury is here on all sides, 
in the deep coolness of the siesta room, and the frescoes 
of flowers that adorn the dining-hall with its small stone 
cupboards let into the walls, in the Emperor's three- 
storied sleeping chamber, decorated with paintings and 
Persian poetry. It speaks from the stately court of the 
fish-ponds, and from the beautiful but inexplicable Panch 
Mahal, roof rising over roof to the kiosk on the summit 
of all. And the sternness of that all embracing rule is 
not without its witness too. In the execution court you 
may see the ring to which the elephant was tethered 
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that stamped the criminal into a shapeless mass while 
the Emperor sat to see in this red balcony with these 
perforated stone screens to right and left of him. Now 
the court of doom is full of camels, grunting and biting 
at one another, while a young one,a fluffy pantomimic 
absurdity, is sucking at its dam, wagging its tail like a 
dog. And a donkey entering the palace with a weary 
air stops to rub its neck against the base of a column. 
The hand of Aurangzib, the image breaker, is everywhere 
visible in chopped heads and mutilated bodies among 
the carved figures on the walls. But why speak of all ? 
Is it not written in many an author? Does not Akbar 
the king sleep with his fathers, and does not the Secretary 
of State for India reign in his stead ? 


E. Carus. 





Art. IV.—MUSLIM INDIA, THE PRE-MOGHUL PERIOD, 


SLAM is the youngest of the great religions of the 
world, as Hinduism or Brahmanism is the oldest. 
But no religion ever exhibited such a vigorous youth as 
Islam. Impelled by its irrepressible energy, the Arab, 
its eldest born, precipitated himself with the -esistless 
strength of a giant on the moribund empires of Persia 
and Byzantium, and, while, on the one hand, he put 
an end to the national autonomy of the Persians and 
allowed their ancient faith to exist for a time only and on 
sufferance, on the other, he wrested once for all from 
the feeble grasp of the Christian monarchy its fairest 
provinces from Syria to Morocco, and subjected them 
before long to his temporal and spiritual sway. The 
opening years of the second decade of the 8th cen- 
tury witnessed the stupendous spectacle of this new 
born faith and this young nation assailing impetuously 
and at the same time peoples as distant and diverse as 
those of Christian Spain and Brahmanical India. The 
frontiers of Christian domination receded before the 
mighty onrush of the sons of the desert, and the 
Muslims strode over Southern Spain for seven centuries 
and a half, until the premonitory commotions of a new 
awakening of the Western European mind cast them 
out, and uprooted as much of their work as was perish- 
able. But Islam had already entered Europe by another 
door. Its latest champion, the Turk, had implanted its 
victorious standard on the soil of south-easterr Europe, 
where to this day it triumphantly floats. 
But the first Muslim invasion of India led t> nothing 
except the half-hearted, partial, and barren occupation of a 
poor and distant province for a little more than a century 
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and a half. At the end of this term, the Arab settlers, 
left to their own resources by the voluptuous and 
impotent Abbaside caliphs, and demoralised by their own 
clannish feuds and the cooling of their religious ardour, 
were split up into two peoples by the foundation of two 
independent principalities. Powerful Hindu kingdoms 
on the north and the east prevented their expansion. 
They fell successively under the rule of the Karma- 
thians, the Sultans of Ghazna and Ghor, and the Rajputs. 
Except in some tribal names and the ruins of a civili- 
sation which they destroyed, the Arabs left no memorials 
of their ineffectual rule in Sind. 

The true Mussalman conquerors of India were 
Turks and not Arabs, and they did not begin to appear 
till Islam had undergone a remarkable change. With 
the overthrow of the Ummayad Caliphate the Arab 
had ceased to play the predominant 4% in the political 
history ‘of Islam. The beneficent ascendancy of the 
Persian had almost wholly departed with the early 
sovereigns of the House of Abbas. Under the later 
Abbasides the Turks were coming to the fore-front, and 
an ever-increasing narrowness, bigotry, and conservatism 
were fast becoming synonymous with orthodoxy. And 
when, early in the 1rth century, the tide of this mo- 
mentous transformation had fairly set in, the brave, 
sanguinary, lordly, sensual, bigoted, and fanatical Turks, 
inspired as. much by the zeal of ghazzs as the greed of 
freebooters, swooped down through the icy fastnesses 
of the Himalayas upon the sunlit plains of Brahmanical 
India. 

India, so named from the noble river that sweeps 
majestically along her North-Western frontier, is essenti- 
ally the creation of her Himalaya, which, overshadow- 
ing the entire north, rears aloft its dizzy height as an 
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eternal monument of the loftiness, majesty, and hoary ' 
antiquity of her civilisation. Probably more than 5,000 
years before the Christian era, a black, dwarfish, long- 
headed, and broadnosed race, called the Dravidian, 
burst in through the ever-memorable North-Western 
passes, and pushing eastward an earlier, unhistorical , 
people, whom they found in possession of a large part 
of the soil, overspread the peninsula. The ruder and 
more indolent of the Dravidian tribes chose for their 
dwelling the jungle-clad hills, where, unmolested by 
Hindu or Mussalman, they have continued to this day 
the primitive simplicity of the Stone Age. On the other 
hand, the more advanced and adventurous of their race 
preferred the plains, made the first clearings in the 
gigantic, primeval forests of India and, in process of time, 
reared cities, developed a few industries and some form 
of government, and learnt to trade with the sister-countries 
of Turania, Chaldæa and South Arabia. In the rich and 
flourishing trade with the Far East, their commercial 
activity was no less conspicuous. But the religion pro- 
fessed by the Dravidians was even more debased and 
degrading than the kindred faith of their kinsmen in the 
Euphrates Valley ; and India, or more properly Dravidia, 
was emphatically the abode of serpent and phallus worship 
until the superior genius of a new race of white-skinned 
invaders impregnated their crude faith with a lofty spiritual 
meaning and assigned it its due place in the hierarchy of 
religious beliefs and practices. 

This new race was Aryan. Fairhaired and tall, the 
dauntless warriors of this noble race descended through 
the same narrow defiles that had let in the Dravidians 
probably two thousand years before. Possessing all the 
elements of a superior civilisation anc the unimpaired 
strength of anorthern race, they supplanted the Dravi- 
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vanquished Hindus, Pyramids of Hindu heads rose 
on the battlefields, and the bones of slain Hindus 
whitened the approaches to the Muslim capital. Never- 
theless, taking advantage of weak reigns, which were 
not infrequent, they would again and again rise, to be 
as often put down with ruthless slaughter. But theirs 
‘was a hopeless cause. Divided by distance, by time-old 
jealousies, and by caste rules, which threw the work of 
fighting upon one class, and enervated as much by the 
climate as by the quietism fostered by their religion, less 
practical than their antagonists, and more prone to 
sudden despair, they could be no match for the powerful 
warriors of the North, in spite of all their heroism and 
bravery. The Muslims were a handful of strangers 
waging an offensive warfare in’ a foreign land, and 
though they could always draw upon the inexhaustible 
reservoir of fighting men beyond the Indus, they rightly 
felt that their power, if not their very existence, depend- 
ed on their standing shoulder to shoulder. Bright visions 
of glory, power, wealth, pleasure, and divine favour danced 
before their eyes as they fought. Such men could 
not but be invincible. Aibek, Iltumish, Balban, and 
Allauddin Khalji, quenched the frantic struggles of the 
Hindus, at least for a time, in their blood; the last 
named sovereign added whole kingdoms to the posses- 
sions of the Muslims and reduced refractory Hindu 
chiefs to different degrees of subjection; and though 
many petty potentates continued independent till the 
Timuride period, while some never submitted to the 
Muslims at all, yet, by the year 1300, Muslim rule in 
Hindustan was as strong as it ever was before the grand 
days of the Moghul Empire. 

While Hindusthan thus lay prostrate and bleeding at 
the feet of the Mussalman conquerors, the Moslem world, 
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west of the Indus, was experiencing all the unutterable 
horrors of one of the worst visitations that ever afflicted 
mankind. The foolish arrogance of a Muslim prince 
had drawn down upon Western Asia that vast influx of , 
the millions of Tartary which is associated with the / 
name of Chenghiz Khan. The Moslem world was over- | 
whelmed, and except the young Muslim colony in India 
not the slightest vestige of an independent Government 
remained in Asia to do battle for the cause of Islam, 
The rude shocks of this devastating torrent of Turanian 
invasion were felt, as in Aryan times, in the frontier 
provinces of India; for nearly two centuries the barbarous 
Moghuls spread their ravages far and wide, and, some- . 
times, hammered even at the very gates of her capital. 
But the arms and diplomacy of the early Mussalman 
sovereigns arrested this powerful movement, and the 
Moghuls could not permanently establish their sway in 
India till they were Muslimised and civilised some centuries 
afterwards. Hindusthan therefore owes to her early 
Mussalman rulers the preservation of those relics of her 
former greatness which they themselves did not destroy. 
But a new field was soon to be opened to their pious zeal, 
in the rich and tempting but hitherto little-explored 
regions south of the Vindhyas. 

Early in the 14th century the Muslims fell upen tie 
Deccan. The usual results followed. The Hindus, 
careless, indolent, and disunited as ever, bent before the 
storm, and soon the triumphant sons of Islam swept on 
to Rameswar, within sight of the sea. Only the very 
apex of the peninsula remained untrodden by Muslim 
feet. It is noteworthy, however, that of the two ~ 
principal leaders of the Deccan expeditions one was 
unquestionably a Hindu convert; the other also was 
possibly by birth a Hindu. It was by them that the 
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permanent subjugation of nearly half the Deccan was 
effected, and it was probably through their influence that 
the almost novel experiment was made, though 
without much success, of reinstating the vanquished 
Hindu princes of the South as tributaries to the mighty 
Muslim empire of the North. Early Mussalman 

reatness was now at its height. From the Punjab to 
the frontiers of Mysore, except in a few neglected tracts, 
a single command was obeyed, and Kashmir, though 
independent, was a Muslim State. But the strain 
caused by the effort to retain the distant and trouble- 
some Deccan conquests proved too much for the 
Delhi empire. It was without any principle of govern- 
“ment save that of force and the fats of an autocratic 
will The nobility, partly Turkish, at or near the 
capital, predominantly Afghan in the East, and Moghul 
in the army, and united by no sentiment of loyalty to 
a dynasty that was neither purely Turkish, nor purely 
Afgiian or Moghul, were ready at the first sign of 
weakness in the central authority to throw off their 
„semblance of dependence and have the Khutbé duly 
recited and coins struck in their own names. And when, 
to crown all, the insane oppressions of the “ Khuni 
Sultan” of “Bloody King,” Muhammad Tughlak, 
arica out the patience of all classes, the provinces 
began to fall off, while, cankered by internal broils, the 
crumbling skeleton of the once colossal Indo-Muslim 
empire tottered to pieces in the awful hurricane of 
Timur’s bloody visit to India. 

The break-up of the Empire was not an unmixed 
loss to Islam. The rise of small Muslim States, each 
of which was bent on developing its resources to the 
full, led to closer penetration of the country, and, in 
consequence, some of the Hindu Rais and Ranas, who 
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had hitherto enjoyed the precarious independence due 
to their obscurity and distance from the central seat 
of Muslim authority, found themselves held in a stronger : 
grip than before. In the Deccan especially, the 
establishment of the Brahmanide power, as, later on, 
of the five Shahi Kingdoms on its ruins, contributed i 
not a little to the consolidation and diffusion of Musliny 
domination, which would hardly have been so earlyi 
and durable had the connection with Delhi continued 
unbroken. At the same time, the formation of a 
number of royal courts with their appropriate parapher- 
nalia of grandeur favoured the growth of those refine- 
ments of civilised existence for the furtherance of which 
all governments are instituted. On the other hand, 
amidst the endless wars of a mass of jarring units’ 
caused by the absence of a dominant central authority, 
the body politic of the Indo-Muslim world grew diseased, 
and a revival of Hindu power, in some measure, was 
the unavoidable consequence. The still-existing Hindu 
States, as, for example, the rich and powerful Hindu 
empire south of the Krishna, or the proud principalities 
of Rajasthan, and the many half-subdued and unsub- 
dued petty States of Northern and Central India, were 
not always slow to profit by the division of their # 
enemies. Even within Mussalman States, albeit -* 
another way, the revival of Hindu influences w 
equally pronounced. The soldierly qualities of the 
Rajputs and Mahrattas brought them into prominence 
in some of the local armies, just as the financial ability 
and general aptitude for civil administration possessed 
by the Hindus threw into their hands an increasing 
number of civil appointments, though mostly of the 
inferior grades. But a cause more potent than the 
dissolution of the early Mussalman empire was at work 
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to reduce the progeny of the haughty Muslims to 
the level of their despised Hindu subjects. Three 
centuries of residence in India and the infiltration of 
Hindu blood caused by their exogamous habits, had 
begun to perceptibly tell upon the physique and fighting” 
capacity of the early Muslims. It was very timely, 
therefore, that a fresh and vigorous breed of Muslims 
appeared now, in the North-West, with Babar the Liom 
at their head. 

Muslims and Hindus were of one mind as to giving 
a warm reception to the invaders: the former because 
they feared the loss of their power, and the latter because’ 
they believed this power to rightfully belong to them- 
selves, and next to those to whom three centuries of 
possession had given a sort of prescriptive right. The 
contest was severe, and the final issue hung in the 
balance for thirty-eight years. During a brief pause in the 
struggle, the genius and perfidy of the ablest of Afghans- 
seemed for a while to have established on a firm basis: 
the sovereignty of the indigenous Muslims. But al- 
though the good work he did for his Hindu subjects has: 
endured in some shape to our times, the people whom he 
endeavoured to build up into a nation, misgoverned by 
the incapable successors of his son and weakened by 
their own clannishness, dissensions, and love of unruly’ 
eirftfependence, were disintegrated and dispersed by the 
newcomers. The race of the early Muslims was run, 
more especially in the North. Amid internal discord, 
foreign invasion, and perpetual Hindu disaffection, they 
had all but finished their work of spreading Muslim rule 
to almost every part of the peninsula worth possessing ; 
and now the new Muslims were to unite in a grand 
empire all the Muslim States of the North and the 
South, and, unlike their predecessors, ‘send the roots of 
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Muslim rule deep into the hearts of the subject peoples.” 
The age of conquest was nearly over ; that of civilised 
rule was about to begin. But at this stage it is neces- 
„sary to pass in brief review the chief features of the 
internal history of the period traversed. 

Of all the conquests of Islam, that of the Indian/ 
-peninsula seems to stand out as the bloodiest. The! 
country was vast and teeming; the majority of the. 
population, being unused to arms, were defenceless ; the 
time occupied by the conquest was comparatively long ; 
‘the extermination of infidels was a religious duty, and the 
‘proverbial zeal of new converts was not wanting ; but 
the strongest lever to the almost incalculable amount 
-of slaughter done was undoubtedly supplied by the 
native ferocity of the Turks and Afghans and their in- 
sensibility to human suffering. The establishment of 
Moslem supremacy in India was not the triumph of a 
superior civilisation ; it was the exaltation of superior 
force. The Hindus fell, not because they were less 
civilised than their conquerors, but because they could 
not fight as well. 

The kind of government introduced was of a piece 
with the nature of the conquest. The sword alone had 
given the Muslims the empire of India; ‘the sword 
“alone was employed to retain it for them. Bodéssmf, 
Muslim colonists, settled in different parts of the con- 
quered territory, served as local checks upon the Hindus; 
while the huge levies, half-feudal and half-mercenary, 
that were raised and maintained by the State or States, 
overawed the country as a whole. The Hindus were 
left outside the State, except as humble taxpayers on 
their lives, religion, lands, and goods. The State was 
not for them; they were for the State. Rough and 
ready justice was dealt out to them by Kazis and the 
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executive and revenue officers of Government when 
occasion arose, but, for the most part, they were left 
pretty much to themselves for good or ill. Not the least 
attempt was made to win their affections or conciliate 
them in any way, while much was done from time to 
time to wound their feelings. The Hindus submitted in 
he main, for they knew from painful experience that 
Such active resistance as they could organise was fore- 
doomed to failure. 

The King, the nobles, the Ulama and the army, 
besides the general body of Muslims, made up the cir 
cumference of the State in its widest sense. But all its 
powers were centred in the King alone, who was practi- 
cally absolute, though in theory bound by the Quran. 
The theoretical idea of the State, brought by Islam was, 
however, nothing new in India. Succession to the throne 
was regulated more by a sort of natural selection than 
by any definitely recognised law or custom. Slaves, 
nobles, and soldiers of fortune; regicides, parricides, 
fratricides, and even Hindus with a thin veneer of Islam, 
were all welcome to the throne, provided that they had 
ability and enough men and money. “The bride of 
empire must be wooed across the edge of the sharp 
sword” was a principle that was equally accepted by 
prif@®s and people. Imbeciles, though born in the 
purple, had hardly the ghost of a chance of long continu- 
ing on the throne; but masterful usurpers and tyrants 
were obeyed with trembling and fear throughout rather 
long reigns. The rule of a woman over a State like this 
was clearly impossible, even if she were a Sultan Raziya, 
the Asiatic counterpart, in many respects, of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stuart of Scotland. 

Yet it would be rash and erroneous to conclude that 
the early Muslims were merely a brood of coarse and 
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ignorant military adventurers. The rank and file, 

necessarily forming the majority, were doubtless no 

better. But among the gentry at large some apprecia- 

tion of the more genial side of literature, of poetry, or 

history, for instance, appears to have been more or less ; 
common. Some of the Ashraf or noble class were’ 
imbued with the highest culture of their age, and they 
sometimes included in their number kings, princes, and 

opulent nobles and officials. They were apt and intelli- 

gent pupils of Firdausi, Hafiz, Sadi, and other masters 

of modern Persian literature, and could often turn out 

beautiful gazls and, sometimes, stinging satires in verse. 

“Orthodox learning was presumably ably represented by 

the Ulama.” A succession of historical writers produced™ 
in the aggregate a rich crop of works, which, though 

not faultless when judged by modern standards, were 

yet immeasurably superior to the almost worthless pro- 

ductions of the Hindus in this branch of literature. 

Schools and colleges, founded in the principal cities 

and sometimes even in villages, in connection with 

mosques, and maintained by munificent grants from the 

State or by private charity, helped to educate young ‘ 
Muslims in Arabic, Persian, Mathematics, History, Theo- , 
logy and Law. Men of learning, like military adven- 

turers, swarmed in, some even from the most distant 

parts of the Muslim world ; and the liberality shown by” 
some of the early Mussalman sovereigns of India to 

learned men and poets was such as some of our modern 

governments might be proud to imitate. 

But it was a borrowed culture at best : whatever of 
worth it had was obtained from outside. Religion, Law, 4 
Science, Architecture, and the fundamentals of govern- 
ment were taken from the Arabs, as the language of 
court and secular literature and the outer polish of 
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the very Æferati were men of foreign extraction, Persians, 
Syrians, Arabs, and they always secured a just prece- 
dence over the native Muslims. The Indian Turks 
contributed hardly anything of their own: in great 
ithings as in small, they were mostly imitators. The 
game of polo, for example, in which high Turkish and 
Afghan society took so much delight, was originally an 
Indian game, but it was reimported by the Turks 
from Persia. Gunpowder, artillery, artistic embroidery, 
coloured tiles, paper, socks, and soap, all of which they 
are said to have introduced into India, were no original 
inventions of their own. From the Hindus whom 
«they conquered they learnt to relish the exquisite flavour 
of the pan leaves, which to their Central Asian kinsmen 
would be no better than grass. They became great 
lovers as well as patrons of Hindu music. Even their 
cookery assumed a distinctive character as contrasted 
with the cookery of Central Asia or the other Muslim 
countries of the world, owing to the influence on it of 
Hindu culinary art; and in this there is no matter for 
surprise. For centuries before the birth of Muhammad, 
men of the Turkish or Tartar race had been held spell- 
bound by Indian thought. But when Islam came, or 
rather, when they. found themselves in the midst of 
_ Islam, they adopted it with all the intense impetuosity of 
their fiery nature. They became mostly Hanafi Sunnis, 
and so, Muslims of the most orthodox type. In India, 
to quote Amir Khusru, “ the very fish were Sunni ;” the 
Shiah heresy never raised its head, except for a time in 
the Deccan. 
But Arab religion and Persian culture, notwith- 
standing their violent insertion in the midst of an alien 
civilisation by a race of Turkish conquerors never 
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conspicuous for any unusual originality, were bound by. 
virtue of their sovereign position to call into existence, 
though mostly indirectly, new forms of faith and speech, 
and give rise to action and reaction on an immense 
scale. À mixed language, made up of western Hindi 
and a superadded Persian vocabulary and known as 
Urdu, “grew up, as its name indicates, in the royal mili- 
tary bazar of Delhi” The Khatris and Kayasthas, 
employed in the revenue and account offices, were th 
first to give it a literary form. But works of endurin: 
reputation were not produced till the second age 
Muslim rule ; and then they appeared, first in the Deccar 
and next in Delhi and Lucknow. To Urdu belongs the 
credit of introducing a new feature in Indian literature, 
namely, satires on manners. At present, if we may 
believe the testimony of those who should know, it is 
a local dialect and the vernacular of some classes of 
Hindus and Muslims, and promises to be, in no distant 
future, the Angua franca of the entire Indian continent. 
Another indirect effect of Muslim supremacy on 
the language of the subject races was the elevation 
of the vernaculars. These, obeying laws of their 
own, had passed through several stages during many 
centuries of evolution; but, whenever possible, they 
had been thrust into the background by the tyranny 
of Sanskrit, which, especially in the age immediately 
preceding the Mussalman conquest, was greatly patron- 
ised in the courts of the Hindu kings. By the 
establishment of Muslim rule this impediment was re- 
moved, and the vernaculars at once asserted their natural 
importance as the languages of business and the masses, 
while the cultivation of Sanskrit became confined, more 
than ever, to Brahmanas alone. Popular Bengali and 
Guzrati literature began early in the 15th century,— 
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Hindu literature in the 16th; and a Mussalman was. 
perhaps the first author of note in it; Mahratti literature, 
though coeval with or a little anterior to the Muslim 
conquest of the Deccan, did not see its palmy days till 
the 17th. The influence of Muslim culture on it seems 
to have been, in one sense, particularly marked ; for it 

‘is not unlikely that the species of Mahratti historical 
composition called “ Bakhar” was suggested by the 
historical writings of the Muslims. 

À more powerful cause of the promotion of the 
vernaculars into the dignity of literary languages was 
the religious revival which was provoked by the intru- 
sion of Islam into the parts of India brought under 
Muslim sway. Hinduism is assimilative ; Islam is not: 

` it is, on the contrary, rigid and defiant. In the imposing 
gallery of Hindu religious conceptions, ranging from 
the lowest Animism to the most exalted Vedantaism, a 
prominent niche can always be found for the mono- 
theistic idea and apostleship of Muhammad inculcated 
by the Quran. The Hindus were moreover in the 
position of a conquered people; the very necessities 
_of their situation acted as a spur on their ever-pliant 
genius to discover a causeway whereby the wide gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims might be bridged. 
In the different parts of India the movement varied, in 
timeeand partly in character and ultimate consequence, 
owing to local causes. But alike in the Sikhism of 
Baba Nanak and the Vaishnavism of Chaitanya, as. 
much in the Krishna and Rama worship respectively 
of Sur Das and Tulsi Das, as in that “splendid religious- 
growth which commencing with Dnayana Deva cul- 
- minated in Tukaram and prepared the Mahratta nation 
to take the lead in the recovery of Hindu empire,” 
an underlying unity of purpose and a greater or less. 
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similarity of result are easily discernible. Everywhere — 
the same desire was manifested by the reformers of 
bringing into greater prominence that side of Hinduism 
which appealed more to love and faith than to ceremo- 
nialism or contemplation ; of introducing greater equality 
among all classes ; and of finding a way of reconciliation y 
with the Muslims. It was the inflexibility of Islamici 
dogma that, among other causes, prevented the fusion of 
the two great faiths in India. 

The Muslims were resolved on converting the 
Hindus whether by persuasion or by force. The most 
likely to be persuaded were those to whom Hinduism 
was but a step-mother—namely, the semi-Hinduised 
aboriginal tribes whom Hinduism regarded as unclean 
and kept outside its charmed circle. The Buddhists of 
Eastern India furnished another considerable quota of 
not very unwilling recruits, after Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar 
had deprived them at one fell swoop of nearly all their 
spiritual guides. Pirs and Fakirs were at the same time 
forthcoming in sufficient number to excite admiration and 
reverence by their learning, the asceticism of their lives, 
and the reputed possession by them of miraculous powers. 
The simplicity of Islam was also a powerful attraction. 
But a stronger fascination was necessarily exercised by 
the prospects of social, pecuniary, and even official 
advancement held out before the intending convert. 
These prospects were in every way far superior to those 
before the Native Christians of our times for example, 
and they alone were mainly responsible for the wholesale 
conversion of the Hindus in those parts of India where 
Muslims at present are strongly represented, in Kashmir, 
the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and the United Provinces. 
Islam was the religion of the ruling caste in India, so to 
speak, and the prestige and influence attending its 
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tance were baits tempting enough even for royal 
ies of Hindu extraction to apostatise and embrace 
ligion which assured them the permanence of their 
nes. Yet it was on the upper ranks of Hindu 
ety that the hand of the Muslim proselytiser pressed 
viest. In the case of the priestly and military classes, 
stacy from Hinduism meant the foregoing of such 
vileges as would never be conceded to them by any 
er religion or society ; not certainly by Islam or the 
slims ; their refined sensibilities revolted at the idea 
herding with the hated and half-bred Turks and 
shans ; and they shuddered to think of abjuring the 
e-honoured religion of the Aryan race for an out- 
dish one of yesterday, whose naked severity was no 
xmmendation in their eyes. On the other hand, from 
view-point of the Muslims, the even forcible con- 
sion of the stiff-necked Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 
ecially of the former, was the most glorious work of 
It followed as a matter of course that cases of 
ible conversion, although not too numerous in the 
regate, were yet of more frequent occurrence among 
upper classes of Hindu society than among the lower 
tes. The genealogical records and traditions of many 
islim families of note of the present time offer 
ficient illustration in support of this statement. 
Orthodox Hindu society shrank into itself more 
d more under the harsh, though not always oppressive, 
le of the early Muslims. Except in those parts of India 
iere Hindu princes still ruled, the bulk of the military 


ss sank into cultivators on the extinction of their 
tical power, But the 
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acceptance were baits tempting enough even for royal 
families of Hindu extraction to apostatise and embrace 
}a religion which assured them the permanence of their 
‘thrones. Yet it was on the upper ranks of Hindu 
society that the hand of the Muslim proselytiser pressed 
‘heaviest. In the case of the priestly and military classes, 
apostacy from Hinduism meant the foregoing of such 
privileges as would never be conceded to them by any 
other religion or society ; not certainly by Islam or the 
Muslims ; their refined sensibilities revolted at the idea 
of herding with the hated and half-bred Turks and 
Afghans ; and they shuddered to think of abjuring the 
time-honoured religion of the Aryan race for an out- 
pandish one of yesterday, whose naked severity was no 
recommendation in their eyes. On the other hand, from 
the view-point of the Muslims, the even forcible con- 
version of the stiff-necked Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 
especially of the former, was the most glorious work of 
all. It followed as a matter of course that cases of 
forcible conversion, although not too numerous in the 
aggregate, were yet of more frequent occurrence among 
. the upper classes of Hindu society than among the lower 
, castes. The genealogical records and traditions of many 
Muslim families of note of the present time offer 
sufficient illustration in support of this statement. 
Orthodox Hindu society shrank into itself more 
and more under the harsh, though not always oppressive, 
rule of the early Muslims. Except in those parts of India 
where Hindu princes still ruled, the bulk of the military 
class sank into cultivators on the extinction of their 
_ political power. But the empire of the Brahmanas 
Hiroved more durable, as it was not merely political. 
Though Hindu States vanished from the pages of history, 
the Brahmanas continued legislating as before. The 
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contemptuous indifference of the proud and disdainful 
Muslims allowed them a free hand in moulding Hindu 
society to their will, and, in the dark age which inter- f 
vened between the fierce, iconoclastic raids of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna and the assumption of the imperial 
dignity by the beneficent Akbar, they elaborated and / 
successfully promulgated those two bodies of Hindu | 
law, the Mitakshara and the Dyabhaga, which share 
between them at present the allegiance of 200 millions 
of Hindus. The Brahmanas did more, they led the way 
in that passive resistance which orthodox Hindu society 
all over India instinctively offered, as it were, to the en- 
croachments of Islam, and thereby caused the history 
of Islam in India to differ so materially from the brilliant% 
records of its achievements in other countries, in Persia 
or Egypt for example. It is true that the Brahmanas 
could get at people through the Rais or Zemindars 
who were very unlike the harmless fiscal agents or 
landed proprietors of these days. Yet it is a cardinal 
fact that the true seat of their empire was in villages of 
India. In those little self-acting republics which neither 
Moghul barbarism, nor grinding official tyranny, nor the 
desolating march of contending armies could smother : 
out of existence, the Brahmanas were loved, revered, 
and even worshipped ; and they in return hedged in 
village life with rules and observances, and so effectually 
barricaded it against all outside influence that it is only 
in our times, under the fusillade of Western ideas, that 
the discipline of village life is showing the first signs 
of relaxation. 

The economical condition of India under the early, 
Muslims seems to have been, in some essential respects, 
better by far than it is now. Yet there were many 
serious drawbacks then. There were no such good roads 
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‘as we are now familiar with, and there could not be any. 
-Traffic was often impeded by robbers. Of the Thugs 
we hear as early as the reign of Firuz Shah Tughlak, 
and it may be reasonably inferred that the fraternity 
originated much earlier. Merchandise had to be con- 
veyed mostly in bullock carts and boats, and was subject 
o innumerable tolls and the extortion of rapacious 
Officials, Only very costly articles could pay enough to 
be carried from place to place. The Muslim sovereigns 
were very careful about their coinage; the early dinars 
and dirhems were replaced by Tankas and dams or 
pysas; Sher Shah gave the name “ Rupeia” to the 
Tanka ; but it may be presumed that money was never 
P very plentiful. Labour was often exacted by force, and 
artisans were liable to be brutally torn away from their 
country by unfeeling foreign conquerors. The security 
enjoyed by life and property was fitful and imperfect, 
But food was generally cheap. When famines broke 
out, they were aggravated by the difficulty of transport, 
and not bya chronic dearth of money as at present, 
Of fertile and well-cultivated land and forests there 
was no lack, and land in general was less used up then 
than now. The people were not entirely dependent on 
agriculture. . There were innumerable skilled labourers 
in every trade, and the number of the arts known 
to the Hindus must have been considerable. Indian 
industry was in those days fully equal to supplying all 
the needs of India, besides contributing to the happiness 
of the peoples of distant lands. Sugar from Bengal, for 
instance, may be said to have taught the Crusaders of 
«Europe what sugar was. The Muslims were, by blood 
and speech, naturalised Indians, or were tending to 
become so. India was their home, and the richer among 
them were no niggard patrons of native art. Wealth 
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abounded, of course in different proportions, in nearly 
every part of India held by the Muslims, and no less in 
Southern India, which was under the Hindus. The 
empire of Vijayanagar was a mine of wealth, and its 
populous ports, on both coasts, were frequented by ships ` 
from China and the Muslim countries of the West. The , 
Hindus, excepting perhaps those of the extreme South 
had given up or had been forced to give up maritime 
trade, probably long before the Muslim conquest of 
Hindusthan. Their work devolved on the Arabs Till 
the close of the 15th century, the whole Indian Ocean 
was theirs. In their vessels the far-famed products of 
India, indigo, steel, precious stones, gold, jewelry, and 
inimitable textile fabrics of various materials and dyes, q 
besides a number of other things, were borne to every 
shore between China and Egypt. But in the 16th 
century the Muslims were ousted from the dominion of 
the sea by a people from the distant West, who came, 
not principally to sell their goods, since they had few 
saleable goods, but to buy those of India, and begin that 
course of commercial and political exploitation, which, 
taken up by other European nations after them, has~ 
wrought, within the last four centuries, such mighty 
changes in the destinies of Asia. The first stage of 
this great forward movement of Europe on Asia is 
probably drawing toa close with the present Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The. Portuguese are entitled to more than an in- 
cidental notice. They came primarily as traders, but 
successful piracy and victories over native troops soon 
convinced them of the superiority, in Asiatic warfare, of 
European discipline, determination, and valour. They 
rapidly built up a maritime empire which subsisted in all 
its glory for the greater part of a century. In the days 
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of Portuguese greatness, few ships dared put out to the 
Arabian Sea without a Portuguese pass, and the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca was seriously affected. But the resources 
of Portugal were small; her political dependence on Spain 
threw her Eastern affairs into the cold shade of neglect, 
and her servants in the East were mostly characterless. 
heir perfidy and greed andthe horrible cruelty which 
they practised in the name of religion or in revenge 
made them hated in India, where they were known as 
the “ cow-eating -and blood-drinking Ferenghi devils.” 
Their luxury and immorality deteriorated their strength, 
while their intermarriage with native women brought 
_into the world a feeble race ; their dishonesty defrauded 
‘their Government and paralysed it; and the hostility of 
the native powers and the rivalry of the Dutch and the 
English brought their trade and empire to a richly 
deserved end. But before this event came to pass the 
great Moghul Empire had been founded in the interior 
of India, by Shah Akbar the Great. 


ASWINI KUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA. 


Art. V.—-THE NATIONAL EPIC OF IRAN. 


(Translated from the German of Professor Th. Noeldeke with the 
permission of the author by G. K. Nariman. Continued from the 
issue of October 1904.) f 


Tue SHAHNAME.—Dadiqi. 


T young Daqiqi was the first to address himself 
to this undertaking. We have but meagre in- 
formation about his life; and what little we possess is 
not altogether reliable. He was a distinguished poet at 
the court of a Samanide prince. If that prince was, as 
is alleged, Nuh ibn Mansur (A.D. 976—997) the time 
indicated must be the very beginning of his reign. In” 
the closing portion of a lyrical ode in which, according 
to the usage of Persian poets, he mentions his own 
name, and the genuineness of which we have no reason 
to suspect, Daqiqi zealously professes his faith in Zoro- 
astrianism. And this confession is borne out by a 
passage in the Shahname originating from him in which 
we have the account of the introduction of the new . 
religion of Zoroaster and of the wars undertaken on its 
behalf by King Gushtasp and his heroes. Here Zoro- 
aster is nothing less than a prophet descending from 
heaven. Dagiqi had assuredly no learned acquaintance 
with the ancient Persian literature, as can be inferred 
from his work. Nor was he at home in the doctrine 
and discipline of the “ good creed,” much as he esteemed 
the latter. He, however, manifestly avoided offending 
the religious susceptibilities of his Muslim readers, and 
idealized Mazdayasnism just as did his great successor 
Firdausi. The opposition against the idolaters whose 
images Isfandiyar consigned to flames is more vigorously 
displayed in Dagiqi than in Firdausi. On account of 
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his religion it seems improbable that he was called, as the 
historians would have us believe, Abu Mansur Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad, or Mansur ibn Ahmad. 
For even if the Zoroastrians could assume in ordinary 
life multifold Arab names, still the names of the prophet, 
Muhammad and Ahmad, they must necessarily have 
‘eschewed. The biographies of ancient Persian poets are 
in general exceedingly unreliable. One author goes so 
far as to deny, in the face of the poet’s own testimony, 
that Daqiqi avowed himself a follower of the elder faith. 
Under such circumstances it was easy for people to 
bestow upon him, his father, and grandfather, the most 
characteristic Muslim appellations. We are not sure, 
‘then, how the poet was properly called; Daqiqi being 
merely his poetic designation or pen-name. Still the 
Kunya of Abu Mansur may be correct. Again, there 
is uncertainty in respect of his native land. That he 
came from Tos is improbable, for in that case Firdausi 
would not have failed to point to him as his own 
countryman; while, on the other hand, it was not 
difficult for posterity to derive both the composers of a 
grand poem from one and the same city. The accounts 
which make Bokhara or Samarkand his birthplace are 
equally incredible. According to Firdausi, Daqiqi used 
to compose lofty panegyrics on princes. And Firdausi’s 
contemporary and the court historian of Mahmud, Otbi, 
refers to him as a poet of renown. ‘The minstrels at 
the court of Mahmud,” notes the chronicler, “ surpassed 
the elegance of Rudaki and the art of Khusravi and 
Dagqiqi.” He died, as Firdausi relates, at an early age, 
being assassinated by a slave. The biographers declare 
with minute detail that he was stabbed at night by a 
Turkish boy. The brief introduction in prose says the 
same. And this episode may well be true: from the 
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poem edited by Ethe we can conclude with only too 
positive certainty Dagiqi’s addiction to the national vice. 


DAQIQI As Por. 


Dagiqi had set himself the task of casting the prose 
Shahname into a poetic mould. But before he had 
finished more than a thousand verses his life was cut 
short. Firdausi tells us in so many words that Daqiqi 
did in fact compose a section, which he has preserved. 
The story that from ten to twenty thousand couplets in 
the Shahname are by Dagiqi’s hand is absurd. It was 
natural for the Zoroastrian Daqiqi to begin with Gushtasp 
and the promulgation of the dz, while the uninviting 
figures of the primitive monarchs had little fascination 
for him. And it was doubtless with the primitive kings 
that the original Pehlvi work commenced. Probably 
Firdausi himself tried his hand at various other epochs 
ere he entered upon the beginning of the royal line. We 
are not informed whether Daqiqi had at all in view the 
reduction of the entire work to an epopee. It is evident, 
nevertheless, that he died in the midst of his labour, for 
the fragment of which he was the author comes to an 
abrupt close. It is only the circumstance that Dagqiqi had 
precisely the same basis to go upon as Firdausi that ren- 
dered it possible for the latter to incorporate in his work 
Dagiqi’s fragment intact. And such is the process of 
assimilation that had not Firdausi himself owned the fact 
we should scarcely make out that here another bard takes 
up the thread; though several passages of Firdausi’s 
poem arein style and esthetic value tolerably distin- 
guishable. The style of Daqiqi, on the whole, is greatly 
similar to the style of Firdausi. Closer examination, 
however, reveals a few characteristic differences. Daqiqi 
is much more insipid, and less subtle than his successor, 
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He is very formal. The appearance of a new hero on 
the scene and his fall are described in each case in the 
same manner, almost in identical phraseology. Firdausi 
displays greater variety. In Daqiqi the combats are 
depicted in a general way; not a touch of picturesque 
delineation. The plan of the narrative is unfolded 
with unequal skill. Twice does Gushtasp resolve to 
go to fight; twice he allows himself to be easily per- 
suaded to abandon the resolve. Nastur’s entry dis- 
turbs the course of events. The poet had not the 
address to improve upon the original compilation by 
unimportant alterations. He is in a happier vein in 
speeches and epistles than in descriptions. Thus Gush- 
tasp’s oration to his nobles is well conceived, the his- 
trionic air being in place. The same holds good of 
the pronouncement against the religious innovation, with 
its effective close. On the other hand, his dialogues and 
shorter addresses betray some stiffness, the transition of 
thought and the antitheses being imperfectly brought out. 
Dagqiqi delighted in a few favourite expressions (“ Now 
behold :” ‘“ One whose name was,” etc.) But the severe 
judgment passed by Firdausi on his predecessor is no 
doubt exaggerated, even allowing for the circumstance 
that we by ‘no means possess that fine sense of diction 
and style with which Firdausi was endowed. It was 
rather his concern to exhibit the contrast between the 
trivial achievement of his forerunner so richly rewarded 
and his own grand production which remained unrequited. 
Had, however, Firdausi thought so slightingly of Daqiqi 
he would not have extolled him at all nor have preserved 
and adopted his couplets. It would have been an agree- 
able task for him, had he so chosen, to have treated of 
the difficult theme of the establishment of the Zoro- 
astrian religion. 
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Portic STvLE.—Arabic Words. 

But Daqiqi had as well as Firdausi a perfectly 
settled epic style. It would be contrary to all experience 
in literature to assume on Dagiqi’s part a completely new 
poetic gift. For appropriate poetic diction is built only 
gradually. I am not ina position to investigate works, 
embodying a large number of unknown fragments of thé 
ancient poetic art of Persia and hence have no more to add 
to those altogether characteristic verses pointed out in an- 
other work of mine. Butan example from the old poet Abu 
Shukur suffices for the ground of my assertion that the 
Persian epic poetry had already acquired, prior to Daqigi, 
a definite expression, though hardly any considerable 
“work of the kind was extant. And we have Firdausi’s- 
own authority for the statement that up to his time there 
was no Persian poem of three thousand couplets, and he 
sarcastically adds that if we excluded the bad lines there 
might perhaps remain five hundred! It is a peculiarity 
of this style that in the employment of Arabic words the 
poet by no means goes so far as the lyrist or even the 
prose writer. Ruckert has already demonstrated that 
the contemporaries of Firdausi teemed with Arabic 
vocables, and that his abstinence from them is a quality 
introduced of set purpose by him. Yet the ‘lyrical pro- 
ductions of Daqiqi and Firdausi do not avoid Arabic 
expressions. Nay, where the matter treated of is not 
related to the romance of Persia, in Yusaf-u-Zahkha 
and even in certain passages in the Shahname, in the 
introduction in particular, there is much more of the 
Arabic element. As regards the prose, not only does 
the Safarname of Nasir-i-Khusrav, composed at a later 
date and ina manner far from engaging, abound in 
Arabic words, but also the simple work on medicine by 
Muwaffaq of Herat, a contemporary of Daqiqi, is replete 
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with them ; and its Arabic ingredient is not confined to 
scientific or technical terminology. The Persian language 
was from its beginning not very richly provided with 
small apt abstract nouns, while the Arabic has an ample. 
treasure of them. Presently it became customary to 
«work with a double set of apparatus, and to employ 

rabic terms even where current Persian words were 
at the writer's command. Now Daqiqi appears to make. 
a more restricted use of Arabic words than Firdausi. In 
the close upon one thousand couplets of Daqiqi there 
are thirty-six Arabic words, inclusive of the three which 
are re-admitted into Persian from Arabic, Naturally 
the uncertainty of the tradition does not lend itself to 
~definite results. It is possible that in all the texts 
accessible to me obsolete Persian words of Daqiqi have. 
been replaced by their Arabic equivalents. This much 
is undeniable: from very early times certain Arabic 
expressions were employed as naturalised words in the 
Persian epic. 


Firoausrs Lire. 


The unfinished fragment left behind by Dagiqi 
was resumed by a man who by perfecting it became 
the most renowned of Persian poets, and has earned 
for himself a brilliant name in the literature of the 
world,—Abul Kasim, better known to fame by his. 
poetic cognomen of Firdausi. We have all manner 
of accounts of his life and of the genesis of his. 
magnum opus. The oldest and the best of them is given 
in a notice by a certain Ahmed ibn Omar ibn Ali an- 
Nizami al-Arudhi, of Samarkand, who visited Tos, the 
birthplace of the poet, and his tomb there, in 1116 
A.D., or in other words not quite a century after 
the passing away of Firdausi. This report of Arudhi 
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ís incorporated in his history of Tabaristan by 
Ibn Isfandiyar. Arudhi doubtless reiterates the current 
local tradition. But we have exhaustive presentments 
of Firdausi’s biography in both the introductions to . 
the Shahname referred to above. In many respects 
the information supplied by them is concurrent,/ 
though not reciprocally dependent, and is derived in 
part from the same source. The introduction by 
Baisanghur has drawn upon a poem which describes the 
-origin of the Shahname in its own metre, but is very 
untrustworthy. This poem itself has points of contact 
with the other introduction, at least so far as their 
common origin is concerned. The text of this second 
introduction has been interpolated and otherwise tamper-~ 
ed with, which accounts for the wide divergencies in the 
various manuscripts. A.nd, lastly, we have biographical 
sketches of the poet in such volumes of literary history 
as those of Daulatshah and Jami, and in the Atashkadeh 
of Lutf Ali Unfortunately, however, the story of 
Firdausi’s life, as narrated in both the introductions and 
the histories of literature, contradict to a considerable . 
degree what he himself says in his poem; moreover, 
in other respects those accounts are fantastic or highly 
improbable. Even where names and figures present a 
semblance of historic veracity we encounter much that is 
unwarranted, and at times fatuous inventions. It would 
be superfluous here to reproduce the legends regarding 
Firdausi furnished in these and numerous other works, 
-occasionally embellished with a wealth of anecdotes, often 
with numerous variants, though substantially consonant 
in certain of their important aspects. 5 
Firdausi not infrequently interrupts his narrative by 
«subjective references which enable us to establish some 
of the vital incidents of his life. All that the latter-day 
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writers relate of him which does not harmonise with his 
own evidence has to be abandoned as a matter of course, 
and yet, on the other hand, we must not omit to 
point out that Firdausi’s own statements are not always- 
perspicuous. 


, Frrpausrs NAME AND BIRTHPLACE, 


i Even the poet’s own name is unknown to us. The 
biographers sometimes call him Mansur, sometimes: 
Ahmed, sometimes Hasan. On the other hand, there 
is no room for suspicion touching his unya of Abul 
Kasim transmitted to us by tradition. Arudhi too 
mentions it. Firdausi is his personal poetic designation, 
and not an inherited family name as some would have us 
believe. We are again ignorant of the name of his 
father. How little deserving of credit the legendary 
reports are can be judged, for instance, from Baisanghur, 
who gives him for father a Fakharuddin Ahmed, son of 
Farrukh al Firdausi. Now names with the termination 
din came into vogue not earlier than in Firdausi’s- 
manhood and they were conferred as exalted titles on 
“princes. The first occurrence indeed is the bestowal of 
the appellation Nasiruddin on Sabaktagin by a ruler of 
the Samanide dynasty called Nuh ibn Mansur (A.D. 
996-997). A private individual therefore could not have 
borne a like name two generations in advance. Other 
writers have other names for his father. In the con- 
cluding lines of his poem Firdausi declares himself well 
nigh eighty years of age. I must, however, say that the 
closing section of the Shahname has come down to us in 
_anything but an ascertained shape. The manuscripts 
mix up with it pieces from the satire, or they abridge and 
present matters alien to the teyts of Macan and Mohl, 
both of which again are not less free from objections, 
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The ôart to which I refer is in the Leyden manuscript, 
and is not in the Petersburg. In the next couplet we 
are informed that the Shahname was completed on the 
25th day of the 12th month, Sapandarmad, in the year 
400 of the higira, corresponding to 25th February 1o10. 
From this it follows that he was born not much later 
than 320 A.H. In the opening line of the last section: 
we are told without any suspicious motive that the poet 
has completed the sixty-fifth year of his life. - Perhaps 
we can conjoin this with the statement in another 
colophon which inscribes the work to Ahmed ibn 
Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr of Khanlanjan, and which 
assigns the Muhammadan date corresponding to the 
17th January 999 to the completion of the whole. If 
Firdausi was sixty-five in the beginning of 389 A.H. -He 
must have been 76 or 77 in the middle of the year 400. 
He was born therefore about 322 or 324 A.H. or about 
935-36 of the Christian era. We must not, however, 
forget that our poet is not very accurate with his 
figures. That he hailed from the land of Tos is unani 

mously reported by all the legends, and he calls himself 
a Tosi in the satire. Arudhi points to Tabran as his 
home. It was a large neighbourhood capable of accom- 
modating a thousand men, and, according to- Makdisi, it 
was the capital of Tos in 319, while according to Yakut 
it constituted the larger of the two quarters which made 
up the city of Tos. Therefore it remains possible that 
he first saw the light at Sadhab in the district of Tos. 
Firdausi was, to follow Arudhi, a prosperous middle- 
class landowner of Tos; and this is in keeping with the 
tradition. He himself lets us know that a landlord of 
his acquaintance gave him the Book of Kings to be 
turned into verse. And it is within the bounds of the 
possible that this friend was named Muhammad Lashkari. 
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A copy of the annals, in the preparation of which an 
inhabitant of Tos had collaborated, might easily find its 
way into Tos. Besides it is in unison with several points 
of the tradition. 

It was only in his mature years that Firdausi 
addressed himself to his colossal undertaking, but that 
\does not preclude that he had before then occupied him- 
delf with epic poetry. That he did so occupy himself is 
rather the more likely. Between the definite completion 
and the first beginning elapsed five and thirty years, says 
the last chapter ; for which five and thirty Firdausi gives 
thirty in round numbers in the satire. We have to 
remember that in many a passage the bard expresses his 
ardent desire to be spared long enough to fully terminate 
the song which would earn him lasting fame. But 
naturally enough, he composed the poem neither exactly 
in the sequence of mythical or historical chronology 
which it now has, nor was he engaged upon it conti- 
nuously and without interruption. In not a few places 
he records the year of his age at the time of composi- 
tion ; frequently, however, we find a later date assigned 
to portions which stand earlier in point of time and 
which must so stand. The figures adduced lead us to 
the deduction that he worked at the epic chiefly in his 
sixties, or during the year 995, and in the following years. 
At all events, judging by the conclusion given in one of 
the manuscripts, a finished Shahname was offered to 
Ahmed of Khanlanjan in the beginning of 990. This 
fits in with the common tradition that Firdausi made 
the Shahname for Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, that 
. Mahmud had set him the task, and that before the 
autocrat became acquainted with our poet he had re- 
solved to have the Book of Kings done into verse, 
Since Mahmud’s father, Sabaktagin, died not before 
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August or September in 997, Mahmud must have been 
long fighting for the throne, having acquired Khorasan 
in the course of the year 999. Now it may be that the 
earlier form of the Shahname was less complete than 
that achieved eleven years later. Our author had possi- - 
bly prepared the main outline before he thought of 
Mahmud, and while yet he lived under the rule of the / 
Samanide. One may hazard a surmise that he had 
made ready the bulk of his work in his native place ; 
though the final dazts of the manuscript so frequently 
referred to witness to the fact that for a time he 
had taken up his abode with Ahmed ibn Muhammad, 
aman of note in Khanlanjan. During this sojourn he once 
fell into the river, and was rescued by Ahmed or his son q 
(the passage is not clear, the text being corrupt). It is’ 
open to question whether the peril to his life was actually 
so serious. To all appearance his patron lived in Tos, 
to whose memory he raises a beautiful monument in the 
introduction subsequent to his death, which occurred 
not long after. This nobleman had munificently sup- 
ported the minstrel. It is difficult to decide whether the 
name Abu Mansur ibn Muhammad, as it stands in the ~ 
dedication, is correct. Of the persons he mentions in 
the commonly received last chapter there were at least 
some whom we may presume to have been his benefact- 
ors and friends at the time. It is to be noted that 
Arudhi distinguishes between Ali Delam and Abu Dulaf, 
and that he further states that Ali Delam wrote out fair 
for Firdausi the poem in seven volumes, and that Abu 
Dulaf recited for him, that is to say, acted as his vawz. 

I will not discuss how far this harmonises with Firdausi’s 
own statement that the two individuals in question were 
among the most prominent personages in the city of Tos. 
That Husain ibn Qutaiba, or Husain Qutaib, who sent 
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him presents and had him exempted from the land-tax, 
was the Governor of Tos, as Arudhi proceeds to tell, is not 
improbable. Maybe he held office under the Samanide, 
but not under Mahmud. 
~ But the Shahname, as we have it before us, glorifies 
Sultan Mahmud in more places than one, especially in 
the introduction, as at once the most puissant and the 
most benign of potentates. The whole epic in its definite 
entirety is dedicated to him. It is not inconceivable that, 
as Arudhi recounts, Firdausi betook himself personally 
to Gazna, in order to offer his poem and to receive the 
expected guerdon. Perchance he resided there much 
longer, but it is an established fact that he arrived at 
Gazna a celebrated poet, and not as an intelligent hus- 
bandman wishing to make a complaint against an iniquit- 
ous functionary, as the legend would have it. Arudhi 
knows nothing of all this He merely relates that 
Firdausi handed the poem to Husain ibn Ahmed, the 
' minister, to be presented to the Sultan. Itis altogether 
disputable whether the Shahname in any way appealed 
to the prince. It is said that Unsuri, one of the poets at 
is court, endeavoured to interest the prince in the poem, 
ae success according to some, without avail according 
to others. The Turk was possessed, indeed, of culture 
sufficient to understand Firdausi’s production. For since 
‘he had received the Arabic scholastic training, he must 
have acquired some command likewise of Persian, which 
was the court language. (The language of ordinary 
intercourse was Turkish.) But it cannot therefore be 
said that he could appreciate the spirit of the epic. 
There is no warrant for the assumption that Mahmud 
ad a political design in taking interest in the national 
epic of Iran. How could the monarchs of ancient Persia 
and the glorification of their triumphs over the Turks 
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appeal to the Turkish autocrat, the son of an upstart 
slave? If the national sentiment which finds such 
vigorous expression in the Book of Kings was still to be‘ 
reckoned with as a political factor, its existence would 
have appeared as an obstacle in his path. The [ranian- 
Buides, who controlled the other moiety of Iran, had a- 
greater claim to be accounted the heirs of the ancient 
Kayanians than the parvenu Mahmud. But the whole 
notion is fundamentally erroneous that a powerful ruler 
like Mahmud was in need of any national support 
against his nominal suzerain, the effete Khalif of 
Baghdad. 

We must also consider that the heathen keynote of 
the Shahname could not but be offensive to the orthodo 
Gaznavide, while on the other hand the poets zealous 
enthusiasm could scarcely have impressed the Zoroastrian 
as much as it did the Muslim fanatic. Otbi informs us 
that Mahmud pursued his theological studies with 
earnestness, and though there is no doubt that he 
mentions this circumstance preparatory to his relation 
of Mahmud’s persecution of the heretics, nevertheless we 
may assume that the Sultan did apply himself ts 
scholastic investigations. His elder brother, who a 
deceased him, was deeply occupied with Arabic syntax. 
His younger brother, Ismail, was an author who wrote 
in prose and verse, and who, says Ibn Athir, came out 
to deliver sermons on Fridays. Otbi adds that Mahmud 
had his own children systematically educated. As a 
bigot he harassed not only the Shias, contemptuously 
stigmatised as Rafidis, and especially the Ismaelites, 
but also the Mutazalites, and those who attributed 
corporeal frame to God. He burnt the philosophical 
books, especially those which treated of the doctrine of 
the Mutazalites, or the rationalistic sect of Islam. He 
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executed the Batinites, and as such put to death an 
ambassador from the court of Sultan Hakim of the 
Fatimide dynasty. 

The aged Firdausi makes frequent and bitter allu- 
sions to poverty, and complains of the want of support 
from men of affluence and authority. When the poem 
is recited to them they call out “bravo,” but reward for 
his labours they have none to offer. Some of these 
passages perhaps date from an earlier time, but it seems 
that Mahmud never took Firdausi seriously. He con- 
tinually applauds the Sultan’s generosity, but nowhere 
tells us that that generosity extended to himself. No- 
where does he acknowledge any actual bounty received 

from the prince whom he extols for his bounty. He 
confides to the reader that at the instigation of envious 
people the Sultan did not so much as cast a glance at 
his volume. And, as regards the grand vazier Fazl ibn 
Ahmed, it is not apparent from what Firdausi records 
whether he was the recipient of any substantial help 
from that nobleman. This indeed was the vazier who 
issued the order that the royal records should be kept 
in Persian, an innovation, by the way, which Otbi 
denounces as a piece of barbarism. The vazier probably 
appreciated Persian literature. His successor, the 
renowned Hasan Maimandi, once more restored the 
Arabic language. As to the laudatory verses which 
Firdausi addresses to Amir Abdul Muzaffar Nasr, 
brother of Sultan Mahmud, they have scarcely found an 
echo. | 

Finally at all events the poet received a donation 
from Mahmud. Instead of the provision for life he had 
looked for it turned out to be a paltry dole. Firdausi 
was exceedingly mortified. Arudhi sets down the 
figure far too high, 2,000 dirhams, and goes on to relate 
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how the broken-hearted bard gave away the same, one- 
half to the waiter at the bath the other half to the 
vendor of fuka (a kind of beer). This story has 
sprung up from the passage in the satire which says that 
the King sent the minstrel a trifle, just enough to buy a 
draught of fuka with. No importance can attach to 
these pretty tales of posterior writers. The legend 
introduces the two most celebrated members of Mahmud’s 
entourage, his favourite Ayaz and his minister Hasan 
Maimandi. The latter came to power, as we saw above, 
only in 1010-11, and so probably after Firdausi’s breach 
with the prince. Maimandi is mostly regarded as 
inimical to Firdausi. But some make him nothing short 
of his patron. It is very likely that the King came to_ 
know that the poet had spoken slightingly of the royal gift. 
Envy and enmity, to which he occasionally adverts, may 
have obstructed his path to royal favour, his not very 
flattering remarks being communicated to those in high 
office. This explains why Mahmud threatened, as the 
satire tells us, to have Firdausi trampled under the feet 
of an elephant ; and it was probably at this juncture that. 
the charge of heresy was preferred against him. At any 
rate, it is possible that he was placed in an unenviable 
situation on account of a previous similar indictment 
not altogether devoid of foundation. 


Tue Satire. 


Be that as it may, Firdausi took fierce revenge in 
the satire. The autocrat is exposed as the offspring 
of a slave, who inherited a sordid mind and a nature 
of execrable greed. It is highly improbable that he 
dashed off these lines immediately in the moment of 
disillusion, and adroitly contrived to attract the prince’s 
notice to them, as the legend pretends. The satire 
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stands as an appendix to the Shahname, which is 
spoken of in it as the book. It was calculated to abro- 
gate and annul all the encomiastic couplets on Mahmud 
scattered through the epic. To the poet’s mind assur- 
edly the panegyric is obliterated, and the invective 
permanently substituted. In fact we find in the manu- 
script portions from it inserted in the text, chiefly, as 
we noted above, in the final chapter. 

This may be owing to later confusion, still a few 
stinging lines levelled against Mahmud have found an 
abiding place in the Shahname. The prophetic account, 
for instance, of the bad times to come which naturally 

_represent the poet’s present, winds up with the prediction 

‘of a coming sovereign bereft of reason, who shall attain 
to power, add to the tribulations of the world, and set 
his heart upon foreign conquests. In this Mahmud is 
unmistakeably prefigured. There is a still more trans- 
parent portrayal of the Islamic times, which is also veiled 
under a vaticination. This dismal delineation is given 
as a contrast to the glorious days of the Sasanides. 
Then will an uncouth slave become a sovereign, nobility 
and greatness will be of no avail. This is the reproach 
which the satire casts into the teeth of the slave-begotten 
prince, setting him against the sovereigns of the ancient 
house, not the house of Sasan alone, but also the dynas- 
ties of the Samanides, even the Buides. As, however, 
no names are mentioned, and the whole is cloaked under 
an obscure presage, I do not hold it to be impossible that 
Firdausi had made these verses on a previous occasion 
in a moment of despondency. He could, of course, 

“explain at any time that it-was all meant otherwise. 


G. K. Nariman. 
( To be continued. ) 
j 


Art, VI.—CAPTAIN DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. 


APTAIN DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON, 
familiarly and affectionately styled by his favourite 
students as “D. L. R.” was one of the most cultured 
Englishmen who have made India their home. Asa Pro- 
fessor and teacher of youth, his memory is still cherished 
with reverence by those among his students who are still 
alive and who are now patriarchs of Bengali society. 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck inaugurated the policy 
of imparting Western education to the people of this 
country through the medium of the English language. 
The active philanthropy of David Hare did much to 
bring that education within the reach of Bengali people. 
It was Captain Richardson, however, who first created a 
genuine taste in native students for the literary treasures 
of the West. Himself an ardent admirer of English 
literature, particularly in its poetical department, endued 
with a poetical genius of no mean order, the friend of 
such men as Thomas Campbell and Hazlitt, Roscoe and 
Moir, and possessed, above all, of extensive information 
and a critical acumen that extorted the admiration of 
Macaulay himself in the height of his fame as “the 
Aristarchus” of the Edinburgh Review, Captain Richard- 
son succeeded in inspiring the native students who sat at 
his feet with some portion of the ardour that filled his 
own breast. It was due to his exertions that the native 
students who gathered round him cultivated the literature 
of England with the devotion that is displayed in the 
English universities by the English youth in the study 
of the classics. 
Such a man was Captain D. L. Richardson. In the 
pages of this Review in the year 1848, when the Captain 
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was living in Calcutta in the midst of his pupils and 
friends, a long appreciative article appeared reviewing his 
literary labours. But in the succeeding period, and even 
after his demise, none of his students and friends have 
undertaken to study the man and write his biography. 
The present occasion is not certainly an improper oppor- 
tunity to do what has been left undone, as one after 
another those who knew him are fast disappearing from 
our midst. A. decade hence, perhaps not one individual 
will remain alive who will be able to speak from personal 
recollections about the career of one who was undoubtedly 
the most beloved of all Indian teachers. 

Captain David Lester Richardson, the only son of, 
Lieutenant-Colonel David T. Richardson of the East 
India Company’s Bengal Establishment, was born in 
England in 1801. The poet’s father was a renowned 
linguist and translator of Eastern poetry. His frequent 
contributions to the Bengal Asiatic Society” have been 
carefully preserved in the Society's Ascatic Researches. 
He retired from the Company's Service on oth Sep- 
‘tember 1808, and while proceeding ‘home, died on 
board the ship. While a boy, the’ poet was taken 
care of by his uncle, Colonel Sherwood, of the Bengal 
Artillery, who, in 1819, procured for his nephew a cadet- 
ship. Arriving in Bengal, Richaydson was enrolled as 
an ensign in the 2nd Bengal N itive Infantry on 13th 
November 1819, which was then stationed at Dum-Dum, 
a military cantonment. In 1820 he made his début as a 
poet and a conîtibutor to Jayhes Silk Buckingham’s 
Calcutta Journal. In 1821 Ridhardson married at Dina- 
‘pore, Marian, the daughter of /Colonel W. Scott of the 
Bengal Army. In 1822 he published in Calcutta his first 
work, “ Miscellaneous Power/” being a collection from his 
contributions in the Calcutta Journal On 11th July 
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1823, Richardson was made a lieutenant. In 1824, on 
account of ill-health, Richardson returned home, in spite 
of his uncle’s dissuasion, who said to him, “ You are the 
richest ensign in India; if you go home, you will return - 
a beggar.” This was literally fulfilled. 

Arriving in England Richardson completely re- i 
gained his health and commenced his literary pursuits. ‘ 
In 1825 he published in London his “ Sonnets and other 
Poems.” Asa proof of his volume’s popularity, it may 
be mentioned here that it was included in a well-known 
Diamond Edition of the British poets, Richardson being 
the only living bard whose works were included in the 
collection of 1827. Journalism exercised a strange 
fascination over the poet, and in 1827 he started in’ 
London a new periodical called the Weekly Review, 
in which Mr. St. John, author of the Anatomy of Society, 
Mr. Hazlitt, the essayist, Mr. Bowring, Mr. Roscoe, 
Mr. Moir, Mr. Pringle, bearing distinguished names 
in English literary history, contributed. But the 
journal was a ‘flash in the pan and collapsed, making 
Richardson a poor man, who sold its rights to Mr. 
Colburn for a mére song. This unhappy circumstance 
forced him to return to his military service in Bengal. 
Before his departure from London, he was honoured 
with a public farewell dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
presided over by the oet Thomas Campbell. 

In 1829 Richardson returned to Bengal, On 
29th October 1832, he was made a Captain, and in 
the next year, 1833, où 19th February, was declared 
invalided and put on the list of military pensioners. 
Free”, from “active service,” Richardson accepted the 
editorship of the Calcutta Literary Gazette, a weekly 
journal of literature, the issued from the Bengal 
Hurkaru Press, the Calcutta Monthly Journal, and the 
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Bengal Annual. The last-named periodical he dedicated 
to Lady Bentinck, and in recognition of his literary 
merit, Lord William Bentinck appointed Richardson as 
an Aide-de-Camp in 1834, to succeed Mr. Troyer. In 
this year Dr. Tytler, Principal-Professor of the Hindu 
College, having found his health impaired, applied for 
_leave of absence, and applications were invited in 
‘anticipation of Dr. Tytler’s resignation by the Com- 
mittee of Management of the College. Captain D. L. 
Richardson became a candidate for the Principal- 
Professorship of the Hindu College and applied to Mr. T. 
B. Macaulay (afterwards Lord Macaulay), then President 
of the Committee of Public Instruction as well as 
Legislative Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
for a recommendation. Mr. Macaulay thus wrote in 
reply :— 
CHOWRINGHEE» 


February the 7th, 1835. 
My DEAR Sir, 
I find that we have not the nominations of the masters of the 
Hindu College. 

J The Committee of the College—a body almost entirely composed 
of natives—chooses : we have only a veto. I feel that we have no 
chance of obtaining the services of any person whose services would 
be equally valuable with yours; and shall assuredly give you all 
the support in my power. 

Believe me ever, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
T. B. MACAULAY. 
Agreeably with Macaulay's recommendation, the 
Committee of Management of the Hindu College, took 
in Richardson as Principal- Professor of the College from 
January 1836 in the place of Dr. Tytler, resigned. 
The History of the Hindu College under Richard- 


sons Principalship is the most brilliant period of that 


H 
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ancient institution. One of his pupils thus wrote on 
his method of teaching: “He came to teach English 
Literature, History, Moral Philosophy and Composition 
to the two upper classes of the Hindu College. His 
forte lay in poetry. He was too much absorbed in adoring 
the Muse to teach anything so well as his favourite 


branch. He did not teach History and Philosophy , 
strictly so-called, and paying a superficial heed to them ' 


indulged most in what warmed his soul. Indeed, he was 
never so enthusiastic in his vocation as when introducing 
his boys to an intimate acquaintance with the great poets 
of his nation, and enriching their minds with the most 
precious treasures of British thought. The two poets he 
pitched upon to teach his boys were Shakespeare and 
Pope, with whose writings his mind was thoroughly 
saturated. Shakespeares Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 
King Lear, and the two parts of Henry the Fourth, 
together with Pope’s Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, 
Essay on Man and Prologue to the Satires, were what he 
taught in endless alternation. He taught them year 
after year witha repetition that at last took away our 
relish of them, when we supplicated him to take up other 
plays and poems. Only the choice of The Taming of the 
Shrew and Timon of Athens and Young’s Night Thoughts 
without either Zhe Paradise Lost or Childe Harold 
was all the change we had. Richardson was a great 
admirer of Wordsworth, but he never made us read that 
poet. In time he made us take to prose and chose 
Bacon’s Essays. The copy out of which he used to read 
to us in the class room was interleaved after every page 
with a blank leaf minutely written over with his notes, 
that afterwards appeared in print in his edition of Bacon’s 


LE 


Essays. The only history we studied under him was ! 


_Gibbon’s Dechine and Fall of the Roman Empire. Calling 
a7 
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one boy after another into his private room, he merely put 
questions to them by looking at the contents. Moral 
Philosophy, he seemed to have had very little heart to 
iteach—it being quite out of his line. But pressure came 
from the Public Instruction Committee, and once for all 
he delivered a written lecture that was the first and last 
‘thing of the kind. It was a splendid and brilliant résumé 
of all the great authors on the subject, which not only 
exceeded our expectation, but fully deserved to see the 
light. He taught us Composition by correcting our 
essays in the tiffin hour. Richardson always preferred 
our writing simple English, which he did himself. In 
gihe hall, on the Composition-examination day, he used in 
a loud voice humorously to caution us against com- 
mitting they is and Āe are in spun-out long sentences. 
Our class had some 25 to 30 boys. Each of us had to 
read out a little passage and explain its meaning. This 
practice was followed ‘to make the young student 
struggle as hard as he can to discover the purport of 
what he reads and inure him to a mental exercise 
which he does not undergo if help promptly comes 
to his aid? When a boy failed to give the right mean- 
ing, he used to let the difficult passage pass through 
the whole class that every boy might have his chance 
of supplying an accurate explanation. On our finish- 
ing a play or poem, it was his rule to call upon every- 
one of us for an opinion, a process by which he meant 
to. develop our thinking and critical powers, Last of 
all he delivered his own judgment, in the course of 
_which he travelled over a large field that formed the most 
"interesting part of his tuition. On one such occasion the 
late Gyanendra Mohan Tagore, in giving the description 
nd deducing the moral of Othello, happened to remark 
that ‘Shakespeare must have been an Jago himself to 
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draw the character of Iago.’ It was a queer out-of-the- 
way opinion, the error of which was exposed in a most 
masterly manner.” 

“Richardson literally acted upon Locke’s advice—y 
‘You may as well write on a trembling paper as on a 
trembling mind.’ Indeed he knew no severity of manner 
—never showed any impatience or displeasure towards 
an agitated or funky boy who kept him waiting for his 
meaning. The backward and the promising were equally 
regarded without any open expression of fondness or 
otherwise. He has alluded to his mode of teaching in 
the preface to his ‘ Selections from the British Poets.’ This 
admirable book, the best proof of his fine taste in the 
estimate of literary productions, was worked at for severaM 
years, and did not appear till about the close of 1840, 
when it became our text-book, and we read out of it 
the few dramas of Shakespeare’s contemporaries.” 

“But Richardson’s reading of Shakespeare and 
Pope was excellent. The elegance and beauty and 
charm of that reading, with the most accurate pronun- 
ciation and appropriate emphasis on the most significant j 
words, made an impression which has not yet worn out 
in me. If I now look into either Shakespeare or Pope, 
the accentuation with which he used to redd ‘ To 6e or 
not to be’ in Hamlet ; ‘It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul’ in Othello; “Ls this a dagger, which I see before 
me” in Macbeth ; or 

'Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging il, 
in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, seems yet to ring in my 
ears. So much had it charmed Macaulay that he is said 
to have remarked to him: ‘If I were to forget every- 
thing of India, I could never forget your reading o 
Shakespeare” ‘D. L. R.’ was not only a competent bu 


t 
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as well a sympathetic tutor. Making little of the political 
prejudices of race against race, he earnestly desired the 
improvement of his pupils. The general character of his 
mind was his great qualification for the task. I do not 
remember to have ever seen him warm except in one 
solitary instance. It was in one of the meetings of the 
Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge which 
our predecessors used to hold monthly in the Sanskrit 
College Hall. Richardson had come as a visitor on one 
occasion, The late Raja Dukhinaranjan Mukerjee, in 
his youthful eflervescing spirit, happened to say some- 
thing against Government. Not only as the Principal 
of the College but as a well-wisher too, Richardson 
Mose to say that he could not “allow the hall to be made 
a den of treason.” There followed a regular explosion, 
and the proceedings abruptly came to an end with 
Dukhinaranjan saying in reply that the Hindu College 
was not a Government but a Native foundation.” 
For many years he resided at the garden house 
with the long avenue of yew trees at Cossipur whence he 
come down in a palky gharry to the College at about 
“noon. Latterly, he was allowed, in addition to his pay of 
Rs. 600 a month, the privilege of occupying the pre- 
mises that are now the Albert Hall. In 1836 Richardson 
brought out his Lzterary Leaves in Calcutta, a copy of 
which was presented by the author to Thomas Carlyle, 
who wrote thus to Richardson :— 
5, CHEYNE Row, CHELSEA, 
LonDon, 79th December 1836. 

My DEAR Sir, 

_ Your courteous gift with the letter accompanying it, reached 
mé only about a week ago, though dated 2oth June, almost at the 
opposite point of the year. Whether there has been undue delay 
r not is unknown to me; but at any rate on my side there ought 
{ be no delay. 
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1 have read your volume, what little of it was known to me 
before, and the much that was not known ; I can say, with true 
pleasure. It is written, as few volumes in these days are, with 
fidelity, with successful care, with insight and conviction as to 
matter, with clearness and graceful precision as to manner: in a 
word, it is the impress of a mind stored with elegant accomplish- 
ments, gifted with an eye to see, and a heart to understand ; f 
welcome, altogether recommendable book. More than once I have 
said to myself and others, how many parlour firesides are there this 
winter in England, at which this volume, could one give creditable 
announcement of its quality, would be ight pleasant company ! 
There are very many, could one give the announcement: but no 
such announcement can be given; therefore the parlour firesides : 
must even put up with Pickwick or what other stuff chance 
shovels in their way; and read, though with malediction all the 
time. It is a great pity; but no man can help it. We are 
now seemingly pretty near the point where all criticism anc 
proclamation in matters literary has degenerated into an insane 
jargon, incredible, unintelligible, inarticulate as the cawing of 
choughs and rooks; and many things, in that as in other pro- 
vinces, are in a state of painful and rapid transition. A good 
book has no way of recommending itself except slowly, and 
as it were accidentally from hand to hand. The man that wrote 
it must abide his time. He needs, as indeed all men do, the 
faith that this world is built not on falsehood and jargon, but 
on truth and reason ; that no good thing done by any arte | 
of God was, is, or ever can be Zosź, but will surely do the service 
appointed for it, and be found among the general sum total of 
all things after long time, nay, after all time, and through eternity 
itself. ‘Let him cast his bread upon the waters,” therefore, cheer- 
ful of heart; “he will find it after many days.” I know not 
why I write all this to you; it comes very spontaneously from me. 
Let it be your satisfaction, the highest a man can have in this 
world, that the talent entrusted to you did not lie useless, but was 
turned to account, and proved itself to be a talent; and the 
“publishing world” can receive it altogether according to their 
own pleasure, raise it high on the house tops, or trample it low inte 
the street kennels; that is not the question at all; the thing 
remains precisely what it was ; after never such raising and never - 
such depressing and trampling, there is no change whatever in z 
I bid you go on, and prosper. 
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One thing grievesme: the tone of sadness, I might say of 
‘settled melancholy, that runs through all your utterances of your- 
self. It is not right ;it is wrong; and yet how shall I reprove 
you? If you knew me, you would triumphantly answer, take 
the beam out of thine own eye! Truly it is a sore compensa- 
tion for any spiritual endowment bestowed on a man, that it is 
accompanied, or one might say preceded, as the first origin of it, 
always by a delicacy of organisation which in a world like ours is 
_ then to have itself manifoldly afflicted, tormented, darkened down 
into sorrow. You feel yourself an exile in the East ; but in the 
‘West too it is exile; I know not where under the sun it is 
not exile. Here in the Fog-Babylon, amid mud and smoke, in 
the infinite din of ‘vociferous platitude’ and quack out-bellow- 
ing quack, with truth and pity on all hands ground under the 
wheels,—can one call it a home, or a world? It is a waste-chaos, 
where we have to swim painfully for our life.. The utmost a man can 
do is to swim then like a man, and hold his peace. For this seems 
to mea great truth, in any exile or chaos whatsoever, that sorrow 
was zof given us for sorrow’s sake, but always and infallibly as 
a lesson to us from which we are to learn somewhat; and which, 
the somewhat once /earned, ceases to be sorrow. Ido believe this, 
and study in general “to consume my own smoke,”—not indeed 
without very ugly out-puffs at times! Allan Cunningham is the 
best ; he tells me that always as one grows older, one grows 
happier ; a thing also which I really can believe. 
__ But as for you, my dear Sir, you have other work to do in the 
-East than grieve. Are there not beautiful things there, glorious 
things ; wanting only an eye to note them, a hand to record them? 
Tf Thad the command over you, I would say, read “ Paul et 
Virginie ;” then read the " Chaumiere Indienne,” gird yourself 
together for a right effort, and go and do likewise, or better! I 
mean what I say. The East has its own phases ; there are things 
there which the West yet knows not of ; and one heaven covers 
both. He that has an eye let him look. 

I hope you forgive me this style I have got into. It seems to 
me on reading your book as if we had been long acquainted in some 
measure, as if one might speak to you right from the heart. I hope 

~ we shall meet some day or other. Isend you my constant respect 
and good wishes ; and am and remain, 
Yours very truly always, 
T. CARLYLE. 
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In 1837 Richardson was nominated by the then . 
Deputy-Governor of Bengal, Colonel Morison, to become 
his Aide-de-Camp and in 1840 brought out his “ Selec- 
tions from British Poets” agreeably to the request of the 
Council of Education and the suggestion of Macaulay * - 
and Sir Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta The biographical and p 
critical memoirs with which it was prefaced, were greatly ` 
admired and were reprinted? afterwards separately. ' 
In 1842 Richardson took leave to regain his health, 
somewhat shattered by severe toil by a visit to the 
straits of the Indian Archipelago. But reaping no 
benefit there he came back to Calcutta in January 
1843 and left for England in the same vessel which took 
away J. H. Stocqueler for ever from India. On the 
expiry of his leave he arrived in Calcutta in January 
1845 and was made the first Principal-Professor of the 
new established College at Krishnaghur under the Council 
of Education. At the end of this year, 1845, he was 
transferred to the Hooghly College as Principal. In the 
latter college he remained for two years and in 1848 
became again the Principal of the Hindu College. 
Towards the end of 1849 certain rumours about Captain 
Richardson’s mode of life and the irregularities of attend- 
ance became matters of official inquiry, and the Hon’ble 
John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, then President of the 
Council of Education, wrote to Captain Richardson asking 
for explanation on the two subjects which the rumour em- 
braced. Explanation was declined, and a tender was made 
of resignation which was accepted by the Council. There 





1 To correspond with Richardson’s Selections from the British Poets, 4 
Macaulay, while in Calcutta, undertook to prepare a work of selections from the- 
British prose writers. But having sketched out the design, he left it to be 
completed by Sir Edward Ryan, his successor as President of the Committee of 
Public Instruction. 


2 Notices of the British Poets, Biographical and Critical, from Chaucer tog 
Thomas Moore, published by Messrs. Ostell and Lepage, 1848. 
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followed in nearly all the papers of Calcutta, a series of 
articles in prose and verse against Mr. Bethune and 
almost everyone associated with him in the Council of 
Education and in the instructive establishments, with 
ästonishing zeal and diligence for a period of about three 
onths. The public were favoured with large variety 
of information, grave and gay, but in vain did they 
wonder why such an excellent Principal should ever 
have had to retire and why such a President as Mr. 
Bethune was allowed to remain in the Council of Educa- 
tion. Not one word of explanation was ever vouch- 
safed to the marvelling readers of the Calcutta papers, 
and when at last Mr. Bethune, in a speech in the Town 
#lall on the occasion of Prize-distribution to the meri- 
'torious students of the Hindu College, entered into 
something about the facts of the matter, the terrible 
threat of a prosecution for libel was employed by the 
gallant Principal to prevent the publication of the offen- 
sive parts of the oration. 

Leaving the Hindu College, Richardson became 
el of the Bengal Harkaru and private tutor to Babu 
{now Maharaja Sir) Jotindra Mohan Tagore, who 
has preserved his memory by keeping a likeness of his 
tutor in his house. In 1852 he published his “ Literary 

“ecreations or Essays, Criticisms, and Poems chiefly 

written in India,” which he dedicated to Sir Thomas 

Noon Talfourd, the accomplished author of Zon. In 
į 353 he was again Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan 
Îlege. This institution was a first-class independent 
ve College established by the well-known family of 
r Wellington Square Dutts of Calcutta, who at one 
‘sled the fashion in the metropolis. The history of 
As institution is nota little curious and instructive. The 
ns of the better class of Hindus were then educated 
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at the Hindu College. Though then a Government 
College, it had been started by the Hindus themselves 
and been taken over under conditions to maintain it as 
a place for the education of the respectable classes of 
Hindu Society. That condition was violated when th 
bastard son of a well-known dancing girl, the famous 
Heera Bai, whom D. L. Richardson felicitously callefd 
“ The Indian Nightingale,” was admitted into the College 
as a student. The incident inflicted a wound on Hindu 
feeling. It was regarded as a deliberate affront to the 
entire respectability of Native Society. A great hue and 
cry was raised. The managers of the defaulting institution 
were appealed to to expel the boy of the dancing girl in 
vain, It was as a practical expression of the indigna i 
felt that the Hindu Metropolitan College was founded. 
It was opened in May 1853 at a palatial mansion on the 
main thoroughfare of Calcutta, Chitpur Road, with! 
Richardson as Principal. | 
The success of the institution was immense. It 
turned out Kristo Das Pal and Sambhu Chandra’ 
Mookerjee, two great journalists, Keshab Chandra Sen 
the great religious leader, Jodu Nath Ghose, the grea 
educationalist, Mahendra Nath Hazra, first Native Super- 
intendent of Police. In 1854 the promoters of the new 
College presented to Richardson a gold watch in recogni 
tion of his services. In the beginning of 1857, Richardson’ 
daughter Violet, died at Dum-Dum, and he proceede 
home orf leave. Before leaving Calcutta he was offere 
the London correspondentship of the Phawzx,' a daj 























1 For want of space I was not able to give an account of this famous 

in my Origin and Growth of Calcutta Fournalism published serially in O 
last in the Indian Daily News. In 1856 it was started by Mr. Chick, being 
and part-proprietor, while he was at the same time in Government service I 
Marine Department. Captain Palmer became editor in 1857. Under him 
paper became the best informed journal of the day and especially during 
Mutiny, alike in respect to priority, correctness and completeness of | 
ntelligence. At that time of public commotion, excitement and panic 
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journal, by its editor, Captain Palmer, which Richardson 
thankfully accepted. Besides, his old pupils presented 
him with an address and a testimonial consisting of a 
purse and a silver breakfast service. In 1858 Richardson 
thus wrote to his favourite pupil, Sambhu Chandra 
Mookerjee, afterwards famous as editor of Recs and 
Rayyat, from England :— 


Lonnon, August 22nd, 1858. 

My DEAR SIR, 

I was very glad to hear from you and to find that you are still 
attending to your literary studies. Your natural talents and acquired 
knowledge will enable you to distinguish yourself. What you say 
of the regard of the native community for myself and the recollec- 
tion of what I have done for native education is very gratifying 
tome. Who has told you that I am never going out to India? 
Was it in the newspapers? I have come to no such deter- 
mination yet. I wrote long ago to ask further leave of absence 
from the College, but I never got an answer. I am truly 
grieved to hear that the College is in no prosperous condition, and 
that the Dutts are in pecuniary distress. They spent their money 
nobly when they had it to spare. That must be allowed: and I 
deeply regret that their countrymen in the affair of the National 
College did not more generously aid them. If, as you say, Seal’s free 
school? is withdrawn, and Mr. Masters? has to have a subordinate 

“office in another College, matters must be going on unhappily 
indeed. I suppose the College will be given up altogether. 

I am not. connected with the Statesman any further than 
by giving it an article or two now and then. It isa highly re- 
spectable and able publication. It does not require an Indian 





Editor applied in the proper quarter to be furnished, from time to time, with 
authentic intelligence, on the condition that he would studiously refrain from 
giving publicity to bazar rumours and sensational gossip. The application was 
immediately granted, and in accordance with the arrangement, a short-hand 
writer was sent daily to the Military Secretary, Sir Richard Birch, for the 
bstance of all intelligence of the day received by Government. The Private 
retary, Mr. Bowring, likewise, at all hours, sent items of news of importance 
1e editor, and if of urgency, even at midnight. After the Mutiny the paper 
tall its importance, and ultimately ceased to exist in 1859. 


1 Seals Free School, founded by Mati Lal Seal of Colutollah, was amal- 
gamated with the Hindu Metropolitan College when the latter was started in 


May 1853. 
‘is Mr. William Masters, Professor of Mathematics, Hindu Metropolitan 
ollege. 
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correspondent or I would readily do what I could to get you on 
its staff. IfI can find any paper that will engage a paid corre- 
spondent I will mention your wishes. * * * * I have resigned 
the military service, but that need not prevent my return to India. 
I still have my military pension: a small one it is true, but it is g 
certain and for life. I am in very much better health and can take 
long walks without fatigue. Iam glad to find that the generality ) 
of the educated natives have remained loyal to the British Go 
ment in its hour of need and danger. | 
Yours very truly, 
D. L. RICHARDSON. 
Address :— 
Major D. L. Richardson, 
Care of Messrs. Grimley & Co., 
Charing Cross, London. 
I have now the honorary rank of Major. -u 


In 1859 Richardson returned to Calcutta, and Sir 
John Peter Grant, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
appointed him as Professor of the Presidency College. 
But the Secretary of State for India called upon the 
Captain to resign the Professorship, as, from the fact of 
his being on the invalid pension list, he was precluded 
from taking service again. Captain Richardson’s old 
antagonists in the Direction of the East India Company 
brought about this state of things, for which Sir Joh 
Peter Grant was greatly annoyed. In February 1861, 
when Richardson left India for ever, his old pupils again 
presented to him an address and a testimonial consisting 
of a purse of Rs. 4,000. In response to their address, 
he thus said :— 

“I rise to thank you. Yet to thank as I ought is utterly 
beyond my power. I wish there were some other means m 
efficient than words—which so often fail us when we m 
need them—to exhibit to assembled multitudes the innermüs 
thoughts and emotions of the individual heart. In such a 


case I should be less embarrassed, because you would then 
know how deeply I appreciate the true kindness and no 
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generosity of the Native Community of Calcutta. It is, indeed, 

a source of unmingled pleasure—a proud satisfaction to me, at 

the close of my long educational career in India, to behold 

this large assembly of my Native fellow-citizens and fellow-subjects 
met together to recognise my claims upon their approbation and 
goodwill, It proves at least this much—that the people of this 

country do not forget the services of men, who, though they may 

not have succeeded to the extent of their hopes or their ambition, 

“have at all events endeavoured well. 1 have heard but too many 
of my own countrymen assert that the Natives of India have no 

word in their vocabularies expressive of what the English call gra~ 

titude, because they (the Natives) had no such feeling in their hearts. 

It is a false charge, an ungenerous libel. I think their faults lie in 

the opposite direction. They are rather too sensible of small kind- 

nesses, especially from their European friends. No Englishman ever 

.attempted in vain to win their affections. In fact, in the warmth 
of the Oriental heart and the vivacity of the Oriental imagination 
there is almost too strong a tendency to hero-worship! They are 
peculiarly prone to fall into the generous error of extravagantly 

over-rating the services not only of their practical benefactors, but 

of their mere well-wishers. I flatter myself that I know the 

Hindu character, almost as well as any Englishman caz do. Of 

what passes within their domestic walls my countrymen, indeed, 

can know but little, but I have associated so intimately with Native 

men of all ranks and conditions, and have heard them talk so freely 
-of their domestic habits, that I have at least learnt enough from 
which to gather the conclusion, that they perhaps surpass almost 

all other people in what Lord Bacon calls natural piety—Honor 

thy father and mother, that thy days may be long in the land 

which the Lord Thy God giveth thee—is quite as much a Hindu 

commandment as it is a Christian one; and is most religiously 

observed throughout this country. There is a custom, almost 

peculiar to India, which deserves the most honourable mention. 

When a Hindu rises in the world, all his kindred and connections 

partake his fortune. He does not, like too many English upstarts, 

become ashamed of his poor relations—give them a cold recep- 

_ tion or drive them from his door. To quote Lord Bacon again. 
When a man becomes rich and is at the same time a father of a 

numerous family, there are some persons who will remark that he 

à nominally rich, but really poor. Such observers look upon wife 
nd children, adds Bacon, but "as bills of charges.” But in India 
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a rich man is willingly responsible for a far wider circle. His 
remotest connections are partakers in his prosperity, and all their 
claims are most cheerfully and generously considered. I am certain 
that there is no nation in the world in which the domestic circle is 
so enlarged or in which the head of a numerous family is, , 
generally speaking, more respected and beloved. I am certain of 
this also—if I may speak of myself, that I could not have passed 
my life in any other country in the world in which my small | 
services to the people would have had the slighest chance of being’ 
so cordially recognised, so generously over-rated as they have been 
in this. I speak therefore of the Natives of India, as I have found 
them, and I should be truly ashamed of myself if I did not heartily 
reciprocate their gratitude and goodwill. I am grateful, truly 
grateful, to you, my dear Native friends ;—I do wish you 
well from the bottom of my heart. Could I look upon such a 
meeting as this, and remember that you have all come together to 
do so humble an individual as I am, so much honour—to do me 
so essential and practical a service in my hour of need—could I do 
so and remain unmoved ? 

I should be eloquent indeed if I had the power to express what 
I feel on this occasion. Humble as I am, I have not been wholly 
without the enjoyment of kind distinctions in my native land ; 
and when I left it many years ago, I was hailed at parting with the 
cordial Godspeed of men of whom England is still proud, and 
perhaps ever will be. Ican never forget this. The remembrance 
is still a delight tome. But the applause of assembled foreigners ~ 
to whom one has become almost a fellow-countryman—who 
are foreigners but not strangers—and that applause resounding 
on a foreign shore at the last day of a long ‘exile—at the 
last act of the drama—when the curtain is about to fall—when 
the old actor's part is done, and his career is closed :—such 
applause, I say, at such a time, is infinitely more valuable 
—and far more touching—more pleasantly overwhelming, than 
any public recognition of any amount of success at any earlier period 
of one’s life. IfI have lived to be proud of one thing, it is that 
I have received such a token of approbation as this public testimony | 
to my services in the great and noble cause of English education in 
India. And I confess that I cannot look around me this day 
in this vast hall—or walk through the streets of this city at 
any time—without a feeling of exultation ; for I behold my own 
pupils, old and young, in every direction and I am led to make 
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rough calculation of the thousands of Oriental intellects that I 
have contributed to influence or to mould by familiarising them 
with the thoughts and feelings of the West—with the immortal 
works of the noblest British authors. It is a triumph to me to 
have introduced them to such writers as Bacon and Shakespeare 
and Milton and Addison and Johnson and Young and Cowper and 
Hallam and Macaulay. I do not say—I am far from saying it—that 
in this great task I have stood alone, Others have worked as well, 
-or better, in the same good cause—but I may be said to have begun 
the task at least on the present system. His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor was lately pleased to state in a public document that 
I was known as an earnest labourer in the cause of Indian education 
long before it was so popular and well-cared for as itis now. I 
was the first Principal of a College ever appointed in India, and 
then it was not by the Government but by a Committee of Natives. 
Lord, then Mr., Macaulay, though President of the Council of Edu- 
cation, could only recommend me to the Natives—which he did 
most generously—but it was the Natives who elected me from very 
many candidates—and this, perhaps, is not forgotten, though it 
happened exactly a quarter of a century ago. I have still in my 
possession Mr. Macaulay’s reply to the application for my appoint- 
ment (guoted already). It is to the Natives then that I owed my 
first appointment as Principal of a College ; Macaulay,! you see, 
generously encouraged me at the rising of the curtain; and you 
have kindly cheered me at the fall of it. 


It would be wrong in me to omit to state that a teacher of 
Hindu youth has a singularly easy task to perform. It is im- 
possible to be extravagant in an estimate of the young Hindu 
intellect. He must be a dull teacher, indeed, from whom a Hindu 
student would learn nothing. IfI had had my own countrymen 
to teach, instead of young Hindus, I certainly never should have 
been half so successful an instructor as you are pleased to regard me. 
It was my extreme good fortune to have to deal with pupils whom 
almost any grown Englishman of ordinary education could teach 
the literature of the West-—in fact, they almost taught themselves. 
They are not like the waggoner in Æsop's fables who implored 
-Jupiter to help him to get his waggon out of the deep rut. “Oh 
no, my man,” said the god, “ you must put your own shoulder to 





1 Macanlay entertained so much respect for Richardson's mode of teaching 
hat he himself examined his pupils in English in December 1836. 
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the wheel.” The Native student is always ready to put his own 
shoulder to the wheel, and save his teacher all unnecessary labour. 

I cannot dissolve my connection with these fine young men— 
and with their fathers, who were once in the same relation to me, 
as their sons have been up to this day—nor can I think of the 
Natives generally who have always shown me so much kindness, 
without feeling how painful it is to sever so many ties and to utter, 
for the last time, the melancholy word that always makes us linger , 
—-Farewell. 


Returning to England, Richardson was engaged 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John William Kaye, the famous 
historian of the Sepoy Mutiny, and who, in his younger 
days, practised his literary apprenticeship in the columns 
of the Captain’s Calcutta Literary Gazette to assist him 
in editing Allen’s Overland Mail and Homeward Matin 
Besides he purchased “ Court Circular” and edited it for 
some time. In 1863 Captain Harris, who was a Professor 
of the Hindu Metropolitan College when Richardson 
was Principal, thus wrote about our subject. :— 


“I often see D.L. R. in the Strand. I saw him about ten 
days ago—but we seldom say much. I have no idea of what he 
is doing—but I don’t think it is much. Anyhow he is not connected 
with any of the journals I know, and I am acquainted with 
the men who do the greater part of the work in leaders and reviews 
on all, or mostly all, of the first daily and weekly metropolitan 
papers. He looks well, but lives, as far as literary society is ` 
concerned, very much the life of a recluse. ‘Ah! how d’ye do? 
Hope y’are well’ is his usual salutation—and we shake hands. 
“Do anything forthe Indian Press now’? ‘Ah! Ha! Daresay, — 
andsoon. But there is no heartiness about the man, and never 
was. He tells me nothing about himself and I suspect knows as 
little of me. Itis, in fact, a mere passing acquaintanceship—and 
nothing more. That I never have been, and never can be, con- 
tented with. I ama warm friend or simply nothing ; and I am very 
much afraid that our old Principal at the Metropolitan College is 
a very cold one. He was always very fond of quoting the line :— 

t One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ but that 
touch is not in him. At all events itis not for me.” 
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This is the last glimpse which we can catch of the 
great genius who on November 17th, 1865, died at Clap- 
ham in Surrey. Three great names stand out most 
prominently in the early history of English Education 
in Bengal, David Hare, Henry Derozio, and D. L. 
Richardson. The former two have found their biogra- 
phers, but the latter only is conspicuous by such an 
‘absence. Fifty years ago, in this Review, Richardson’s 
literary labours found an appreciative critic. Fifty years 
after, let the same Review chronicle the events of his 
life with sympathy and regard. 

S. C. SANIAL. 


Art. VIL—THE OWL AND THE BOY—A PARABLE. 


T was the time when the mango-tree budded, and 

the brain-fever bird sang its one-note song, sang 

and sang till the poor little voice cracked—when it 

would begin all over again. ... The earth yawned 

with tiredness, and her hot breath withered the lilies | 

and the roses on their slender stalks .... The owl 
snored long and loud in the mango grove. 

A boy walking in the garden heard the music of 
the owl, and he stood staring up into the branches. 
Even in his sleep, the owl heard him stare. e 

He rubbed the sleep out of his eyes, and—“ To- 
whit, To-woo” he said, “what want you?” “Oh!” 
said the boy, “are you only a Bird, and an ugly brown 
bird at that, with no colour in your wings! When I 
heard you snore, I thought you must at least be a man, 
like my father,” 

“Pray don't apologize” said the owl, most gravely 
and politely— pray don’t apologize. I resent nothing, | 
not even compliments.” 

And he turned over and went to sleep once more, 
quite confident that the boy would never visit him 
again. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 


a 


Art. VIII.—SECONDARY EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 


“An Address delivered to the Teachers Conference at 
Dacca. 


M ANY of you will perhaps wonder that I, a com- 
: parative stranger to Bengal, should have ven- 
cured to treat so formidable a subject as the one which I 
nave chosen for my paper to-day. My opening words. 
must therefore be words of apology for my own temerity. 
There is, however, an old saying to the effect that the by- 
stander sees most of the game, and on the same analogy 
serhaps I, who have so far stood out of the hurly burly, 
may have had opportunities of observation denied to: 
those whose eyes are dimmed with the dust of contro- 
versy. Secondly, I have come not so long ago from 
another Province, and have long been connected with 
another University than Calcutta, and am therefore in a 
position to compare the Bengal system with one in force 
elsewhere, holding thus, for the present, a position of 
detachment favourable to the formation of an unbiased 
judgment. 

As the title of my paper indicates, I am speaking only 
of secondary education, and I desire further to limit my 
remarks and criticisms mainly to schools. My original 
intention had been to take as the subject of my address. 
“The Ideal College,” but when I came to turn it over in 
my mind, and especially to commit my thoughts to paper, 
it occurred to me with added strength with every line 
that I wrote that my paper would be nugatory unless I 
first cleared the way, so to speak, by expressing my ideas. 
on secondary schools, Logically I should perhaps begin 
with the beginning and treat of primary schools, but. 


h. 
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here I must plead my ignorance as a bar. On a 
future occasion, after further study and experience, I 
may perhaps have something to say on them also, 
but for the present I must keep to what I know. In one j 
further paper I hope to address you on “The Ideal 
College.” We shall then have taken together a cursory, j 
but I hope comprehensive, view of the system of 
education in Bengal. ‘ 
In this paper I propose first to point out the main 
defects, or what I conceive to be such, of the edu- 
cational system as applied to secondary schools in Bengal. 
Secondly, I shall trace such defects to their causes, and 
finally I shall endeavour to indicate the remedies which 
dn my opinion should be applied. It is, as it seems tof 
me, because this logical and simple method has not been 
adopted in treating educational problems in Bengal that 
the system of education in that Province is as chaotic, 
as, to an outsider, it appears to be. I have the further 
hope that following this method we, who are now of the 
new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, shall escape 
from the embroglio of the old Province, and shall, so far 
as may be, avoid sowing the seed of error and contention“ 
in the new. Atleast we shall know our own minds, 
which is half the battle. Before, however, beginning what 
to some of you may perhaps appear to be an invidious 
task, let me make two remarks by way of preliminary. 
First, it is not my business nor intention to allocate blame 
but merely to state facts, point out causes, and suggest 
remedies. Secondly, the defects which I shall point 
out in secondary education in Bengal are by no means 
confined to that Province. They exist in one forma 
or another throughout India, and not in India alone, 
but in many European countries. But though not 
peculiar to Bengal they do appear to me to exist "4 
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in an intensified form, to have there a greater vitality 
and to be on that account more difficult to eradicate: 
there than elsewhere, and the reason for this again seems. 
to lie in the fact that whereas elsewhere they are at any 
rate recognised as defects, and efforts are being made 
to end or mend them, in Bengal by a large section of 
the educated population, including even very many of 
the profession of teachers, they are not regarded as. 
defects at all, or if at all, then as inherent in any 
educational system, the endeavour to stamp out which: 
must be a mere waste of labour. 

The first and greatest intellectual as apart from: 
moral defect in secondary schools in Bengal appears. 
to me to be the universal prevalence of “cramming.” 
Before, however, going further let me pause to define: 
what I mean by that often used word. It has been 
well said that if only persons would stay to define the 
meanings of the terms they employ many controversies 
would end where they now begin. By “cramming” 
then I mean a system of instruction or of learning in 
which the intelligence is either not used at all or is. 
‘strictly subordinated to the memory. I am not so foolish 
as to decry the use of memory but, like many other 
excellent things, though a good servant, it is a bad 
master. The test then of “cramming” to my mind in 
any system is whether that system applies itself first to: 
the intelligence or first to the memory. Some “ memo- 
rising ” there must be in any system. It is useless to 
read History nor can we learn the lessons of History if 
we cannot remember the facts. But—and this is a thing 
so often forgotten by Indian educationists—it is useless 
to have all the facts of all the histories of the world in 
your head if they are to you mere strings of facts with-- 
out meaning or reason. It is not until the reason is. 
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brought to play upon the facts that they have for us any ` 
vitality, that we can group and assimilate them and so 
make them our own, and unless we can do this they are 
of no use to us. Now of the prevalence of this “ memo- _ 
rising,” either entirely unaccompanied with any working 
of the intelligence or with the intelligence relegated to 
a very subordinate position, in Indian secondary schools/ 
there can be no question. It is a common thing on 
entering a school to find a class of boys engaged in get- 
ting by rote long lists of names, words, definitions and 
so on. Further, it is still more common to find in 
answers to examination papers, exact word for word 
reproductions either of “notes” or text. To get 
rid of this detestable system no mere palliatives are 
sufficient. It is useless to prohibit the use of “keys” 
so long as the irrational system of instruction, or let me 
add examination, continues which directly encourages it. 
“Keys” will disappear the moment they are found to be 
useless or to involve more trouble in the getting up than 
they are worth. To get rid of the evil we must pull it 
up root and branch and it may enable us the more easily 
to do this if we stop for a moment to consider in what it 
has its origin. 

The answer commonly given to the question why | 
“cramming ” is so prevalent in Indian secondary schools 
is that it is due to Indian students having to learn 
through the medium of a foreign tongue. How, it is 
asked, can you expect anything but “cramming” when 
students are studying a subject in a language with which 
even the best are very imperfectly acquainted? What 
is the use of the teacher pausing to explain the why and 
the wherefore of anything when his very explanation is 
so nearly unintelligible to the majority of his class 
that they are compelled either to ignore it or else to j 
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get the explanation by heart along with the subject 
it is intended to explain? That there is some truth 
in this view I should be the last to deny, but that it is 
not sufficient to account for the facts is at once evident 
» if we look at primary schools. Here cramming is quite 
as prevalent as in secondary schools, yet the students 
\ are studying in their own vernaculars. The accepted 
\ method of teaching Geography in primary as in secondary 
schools is the learning by rote of long strings of names 
of countries, cities, oceans, etc., and the same remark 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to the teaching of History, 
Grammar, and other subjects. It is obvious then that 
the commonly received explanation of the prevalence of 
y-cramming in secondary schools, which represents both 
teachers and taught as alike the victims of a pernicious 
system of instruction through the medium of a foreign 
tongue, will not hold water. To what then is it due? 
I should be inclined to attribute it to several causes 
which, however, when reduced to their simplest elements, 
are resolvable into one cause. First and foremost is 
the influence exerted on both teachers and taught by 
* centuries of custom. To “memorise” has always been 
the Indian habit, and to learn off whole pages by heart, 
so far from seeming an illogical or absurd proceeding, is 
accepted by the average Indian student and teacher as 
the most natural thing in the world. To depend, at any 
rate in the early stages, upon anything but memory, still 
more to have instruction made easy and even pleasant, 
has seemed to the Indian mind for centuries as unnatural 
as to the modern European mind it appears the reverse. 
, Nor can the effect of long continued custom be shaken 
offin a few short years, and we must expect it to 
continue to influence Indian practice long after the 
theory underlying it has disappeared. 
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The second cause to which I should attribute the 
prevalence of “cramming” is the incapacity and very 
often the ignorance of the teachers. Many teachers do 
not even know of any other method of “teaching” 
a subject—save the mark!—than that of making their ` 
pupils learn off definitions, names and facts from the 
text-books. Others, while they know that there is another 
method and while they may have a hazy idea that it is’ 
a better one, have not the necessary experience and 
trained ability to use it. Nor here do I blame the 
teachers so much as the system which has allowed such 
a state of things to continue. It seems to have been 
thought that teaching is an art which comes by the light 
of nature, an art which anyone can follow provided het 
has a child to teach, a book to be taught and, some would 
add, a rod to teach with. These ideas, or rather absence 
of ideas, prevailed in Europe up to a period less than 
a century ago; they tacitly prevail in many parts of 
Europe still; they openly prevail in Bengal to-day. It 
appears almost incredible that up to the present day the 
old Province of Bengal with its population of 80 millions 
should have been left unprovided with any training : 
college for the training of its thousands of secondary 
teachers engaged in Anglo-vernacular schools. But I 
am anticipating. To the absence of such a college must 
be attributed in large part the faults in method that 
prevail. Let me take one illustration out of many, It 
‘is commonly complained that Indian students, especially 
in Bengal, leave all their work to the end of the year 
orterm. They then, for sometimes two or three months 
before the examination, absent themselves from school 
and, as it was recently put to me, “work at home day 
and night at their books.” This absence is actually 
recognised by the school authorities—and these remarked 
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apply to colleges also—and called “examination leave.” 
In other words, the students leave work which is intend- 
ed to occupy them for a year or more to be crammed 
up during the last month or two, and the Educational 
» Department and the University of Calcutta not merely 
| connive at, but openly sanction, the practice. But, it may 
be asked, how to stop it? The answer is quite simple. 
First, by having periodical or “circle” examinations 
going on throughout the term, of a short and simple 
nature, and letting it be known that the results of these 
examinations will be taken into account in making 
promotions and sending up for public examinations. 
Secondly—in schools—by giving daily marks for daily 
york. Imagine an English public school in which no 
daily marks were given and all promotions were left to be 
decided on the results of a yearly examination. How 
many boys should we expect to work steadily through the 
term? Why then should we expect from Indian students 
a standard of excellence and self-restraint which we 
tacitly allow that English students do not possess? 
Change the system in English schools to that now pre- 
valent in India and I venture to assert that the very 
same evils would call for the self-same remedies. And 
the reverse is equally true. Abolish the supreme 
importance of the annual examination, establish with it 
a system of periodical or “circle” examinations which, in 
the aggregate, shall be of equal or greater importance 
and, in schools, give daily marks for daily work and this 
pernicious system of long periods of idleness followed 
by short periods of breathless and fevered energy will 
isappear because it will have been rendered useless. 
The third cause of cramming is a natural one which 
© long as human nature is what itis, can never be 
polly eradicated, I mean the vzs ixertiæ of the teacher. 


| 
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It is always so much easier to fling the facts, so to speak, 
at the student’s head leaving him to take or reject them 
as he pleases than to enter into long and laborious 
explanations. The conscientious teacher may solve 
his conscience by the reflection that his explanation 
are not likely to be understood and, further, that, even} 
if they are, there is not time to give them in every | 
subject. So far as the last-named excuse holds good | 
the evil can be easily met by reducing the quantity to be 
taught, but so far as it is due to what may be called 
moral causes it demands separate remedies of which I 
shall treat later. 

The question now occurs how is this “ cramming’ 
to be stopped i ? I have already suggested an answer = 
this, and it is only necessary for me here briefly to state 
that I would do so by appealing to the moral sense of the 
comparatively few and the common sense of the many. 
To the minority who, to some extent at any rate, are 
pursuing knowledge for its own sake I would point out 
that cramming is, when analysed, essentially dishonest, 
being on the same level with the work of the jerry 
builder, which makes a very excellent show, but to quot 
the words of Burke on a famous occasion—“‘ is utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on.” To the] 
majority I would point out that “ cramming ” as a practi- . 
cal art does not pay, first taking care so to remodel 
methods in school and college on the lines given above 
as to ensure its not paying. To make this perfectly 
successful it would, of course, be necessary for the, 
University similarly to remodel its examinations whereby , 
“unseen” work and original composition should assu 
their rightful importance, and it be no longer possible for 
a candidate practically to force an examiner to pass his 
by having learnt by heart several hundreds of pages 
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text and notes, usually in the proportion of 10 of notes to 
one of text. 
The second most noticeable fault in secondary 
schools in Bengal is the bad grammar and atrocious 
“pronunciation of English—a fault which seriously affects 
college classes also. Here my criticism may derive 
some added force from my having spent ten years in 
educational work, both primary and secondary, in another 
Province and my being able therefore to institute a 
comparison. My first feeling after taking over charge 
of my new duties was, I frankly confess, one of keen 
disappointment and disillusion. I had always supposed 
that in an advanced Province such as Bengal the teach- 
ring and knowledge of English would be far in advance 
of what it was in a backward Province like the Central 
Provinces, and I had looked forward to a time when my 
chief difficulty, namely, lecturing in English sufficiently 
elementary to be understood, and my chief drudgery, 
the correction of scores of ill written and ill-spelt exer- 
cises and essays, would be things of the past. I found, 
however, that, so far from being rid of them, I now had 
“them in an intensified form, for not only was the English 
worse, far worse, but the exercises and essays had to be 
corrected by the hundred instead of by the score. The 
main faults that immediately impressed themselves upon 
me were, in oral work, the bad grammar and atrocious 
pronunciation of even the most advanced students and, 
in written work, slovenly composition and writing and 
bad spelling. The last were certainly to be expected 
from the system in force. Apparently dismayed by the 
ptask of the hundreds of exercises calling for correction, 
written work was resorted to as seldom as possible and 
in general confined to field days such as the annual and 
alf-yearly examinations. When done at other times 
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the work of correction was entrusted to a single member 
of the staff who was excused some lecturing as a set off. 
Finally the written papers after being marked were 
frequently not returned or only returned after a long 
interval, so that students had little or no opportunity of 
noticing and in future avoiding their mistakes. It is not 
necessary here to dwell upon the defects of the above, 
system. It is sufficient to state that it contravenes not 
only every rule of method in pedagogy but also of 
common sense. Nor do I allude to it here out of any 
desire to depreciate the work done in this college. 
Results show that it was at least as good as that done in 
others of its kind. In the collegiate school results were 
considerably better than the average. I only allude tof 
it as I believe it to be a fair sample of what is going on 
elsewhere and of what up to the present has been the 
best, or almost the best, that Bengal can show in higher 
education—ex uno disce omnes. In oral work, both in 
school and college, I noticed the same mistakes almost 
universally: repeated, and I attribute them entirely to bad 
grounding in English grammar and this again to the 
fact that most of the masters in the school are themselves { 
guilty of the same faults, which indeed are so common 
as almost to have produced a new dialect of Bengali- 
English. Pronunciation is especially bad. On one 
occasion when complaining of this to the fourth year 
students one of them very aptly retorted: “ How, Sir, 
can you expect us to pronounce English correctly when 
we have never been taught by Englishmen and hardly 
ever heard it spoken by them?”  Palliatives such as the 
establishment of a new examination for teachers _ing 
English idiom and pronounciation are, I submit, useless. 
The cure to be effective must be radical and I think 
the fourth year student, quoted above, hit the nail on ing 
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head. Whenever possible, in large centres of popula- 
tion, English should be taught by Englishmen. To make 
this universal is impossible on the score of expense, but 
there seems to be no reason why, in Government colle- 
giate schools at any rate, it should not be done so far 
at least as the appointment of an Englishman as head- 
master would do it. The head-master, in addition to 
supervising the English work of all the classes, would 
himself take the head class and, if care were taken to 
select well trained men with previous English experience, 
this plan would also ensure the management of the 
school on rational lines, The appointment of head- 
master of a Government collegiate school is one which, 
I submit, should always be in the Indian educational 
service. It is, for instance, of very much greater import- 
ance and should be of greater emolument than that 
of professor in a college. If therfore the question of 
expense is urged as a barrier in this direction also I 
would prefer to find the money by reducing, ro tanto, 
the number of professorships in the Indian service. 
There seems to be a curious impression in Bengal that 
school work is inferior to college work and that the post 
of headmaster of a school, responsible for the teaching 
and welfare of some 500 boys, is of less importance 
than that of a professor delivering some 15 lectures a 
week to perhaps 100 students. The sooner this idea is 
emphatically corrected the better will it be for secondary 
education in Bengal. 
The third defect which struck me most prominently 
was the prevalence of bad methods of teaching, or 
Rather the absence of any method other than that of 
memorising. Here again my remarks are not confined 
p secondary schools, and my illustration of this evil 
n best be taken from the teaching of geography in 
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Bengal primary schools and in those of the Central 
Provinces. There could hardly be two more striking 
examples of the art of how to teach and how not to 
teach. Under the system in force in the Central Pro- q 
vinces the young child was first shown the map of 
the school house and compound drawn to scale and f 
encouraged to imitate it. He then went on to a 
knowledge of a practical nature of his village and its 
surroundings. From this the next step was naturally 
the tahsil or subdivision, then the district, then the 
province, the country, the continent (in outline) and 
the world. In other words, two cardinal rules of 
pedagogy were followed, vtz., first “ from the known tog” 
the unknown ; ” secondly, “ from things to words.” The 
young child was not taught stupendous facts about the 
world and the universe until he first knew thoroughly 
the simple facts about his own village and surroundings. 
Secondly, his mind was not encumbered with long 
meaningless definitions, but stocked with the things the 
definitions represent. In Bengal, so far as I have seen, 
the exactly opposite method is pursued. First a book is 
thrust into the hand of the child. Then he is ordered 
to learn by heart a certain number of pages of what 
to him must be the merest gibberish—strings of defini- 
tions, names of countries, continents, seas he has never 
seen or heard of. Finally, he is required to repeat them. 
He is then held to have an adequate knowledge of 
geography and his mind is supposed to have been 
“developed” inthe process. Such a travesty of educa- 
tion would be ludicrous if it were not so inexpressibly 
sad. | / 
A fourth common defect is the dulness of schoo 
work. I have never yet attended a class in Bengal th 
teaching of which did not appear to me either radic 
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wrong in method or irretrievably dull, and more com- 
monly the two combined. Here again the same cause 
is at work producing the same effect, vzz., the want of 
training and hence ignorance of method on the part of 
the teachers. If anyone of them had ever read and 
assimilated the principles of Professor Sidgwick’s admir- 
, able little dvochure on “Stimulus in Education” or that 
of Mr. Eve on “Marking,” or had gone through a 
systematic course of training in which their practi- 
cal application had been brought home to them, this 
dulness—in the class of that teacher at least—would 
disappear. 
I have now briefly considered what I take to be 
“four of the chief defects of secondary education in 
Bengal viewed simply on its mental side, but there is a 
fifth, which is of such importance as to dwarf all others, 
great though they are, to comparative insignificance. 
This is a moral and not a mental defect. I refer, 
of course, to what is usually styled the want of dis- 
cipline in the schools of Bengal, and I say “usually 
_ Styled” because I am not sure that this is a correct 
diagnosis of the disease. At least it appears to me to 
be incomplete and therefore misleading. Discipline on 
ordinary occasions and in its ordinary sense, that is 
obedience to orders, quiet behaviour in class, and a 
certain outward show of respect to the teacher, has, so 
far as my limited experience goes, not been wanting. 
Discipline, however, properly so called, is simply non- 
existent, because it implies a certain relation between 
teachers and taught and the understanding and recogni- 
tion by both of reciprocal rights and duties. In Bengal 
‘these rights and duties are neither recognised nor under- 
stood, and consequently whenever circumstances place 
bine slightest strain upon discipline the outward show of 
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it which alone exists promptly disappears. On this 
subject I have already spoken in a previous address. 
The teachers have long considered that their only work 
lay in the class room and that their only business was 
instruction. They have, by long disuse, lost the power 
of moulding the character and guarding the morals of 
their pupils. This I say of the better, while others of 
the baser sort, have won a cheap popularity by encourag- 
ing a drift of opinion which may one day set against 
themselves, and to which I trust they will themselves 
become a righteous sacrifice. They have created out 
of their students a new Frankenstein, whose next act 
may be to destroy his creator. The students long 
accustomed to neglect outside the class room have~ 
ceased to look to their teachers for advice and assistance 
except in their books. Parents and guardians too have 
contributed to this deplorable result by commonly treating 
the teachers of their children as mere pedagogues and 
drudges, and disregarding their advice all too rarely 
offered, and above all undermining their authority by 
constant appeals and protests against punishments. I 
have already expressed my views as to the only true 
remedy for this state of affairs. It may be summed up 
in a sentence, viz., the bringing of teachers and taught 
into closer relationship. Ona former occasion I suggest- 
ed four means by which this might be accomplished, 
viz., first the system of boarding houses, hostels, and 
messes, placed on a sound footing and not mere shams as 
they have been in the past. Secondly, the tightening of 
the bonds between teachers and taught by the introduction 
of the tutorial system into all schools and colleges, - 
Thirdly, more stringent conditions of affiliation to the 
University, a privilege which should be subject to 
renewal from time to time. Finally, the raising of the 
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educational ideal. On this latter subject I shall have 
something more to say to-day. 

Turning again to what I have called the mental 
defects in the system of education in force in Bengal, I 
think the truth of my ictum that they are all traceable 
to one cause will now be apparent, and that cause is the 
absence of any properly constituted training college for 
secondary schoolmasters. It seems almost incredible that 
in the old undivided Presidency of Bengal among 78 
millions of people there should not have been even one 
such college. There are, it is true, several normal schools 
for training vernacular teachers and to these there used 
formerly to be classes attached for Anglo-vernacular 
"secondary teachers, but the course being limited to four 
months can have been of little value. What I would 
submit is wanted in the new Province of Eastern Bengal. 
and Assam is a first-rate training college for secondary 
teachers on a large scale, presided over by the very best 
Principal that can be obtained from a thoroughly good 
training college in England, with an equally good and 
experienced ‘Master of Method.” These two appoint- 
ments I would place in the Indian educational service 
and would treat liberally in the matter of pay and 
allowances, so as to secure the best men. Under them I 
would secure some half a dozen thoroughly competent 

English assistants specially selected for the work and on 
special terms. Connected with the college would, of 
course, be a “Model School” of the “High English” 
standard. The course should extend over two years, but 
in order to supply schools with at least partially trained 
smasters within a reasonable time I would at the beginning 
(as a temporary expedient) recognise an alternative 
shorter course of one year. To this shorter course I 
bo send in rotation all masters of Government 
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secondary schools under 30 or 35 years of age now 
actually in service, and, when this supply was exhausted, 
all masters of aided secondary schools under the same 
age limit. I would then close the shorter course unless 
it was found expedient to keep it open for such “unaided” 
school masters as might resort to it. To the longer 
course I would send all masters of Government secondary : 
schools (and afterwards of aided schools) on their first 
appointment, security being taken from them that 
they would serve in the department for five years 
after completing their course of training. After a 
lapse of years I would insist on every master of an 
aided and Government school having been trained at 
the college. The only argument I can understand 
against the early opening of such an institution and its 
establishment on the very best and most liberal scale is 
that of expense. But here, I submit, is a case where 
almost any expenditure of money would be defensible and 
where to stint its supply would be the falsest economy. 
For in the course of a few years every schoolmaster in 
every Government and aided secondary school in the _ 
Province and perhaps many in unaided schools would 
have passed through the college and the Principal and 
his assistants would have such a chance of impressing 
their mark upon secondary education in the new Province 
as has certainly never yet occurred in the older Provinces 
and is never likely to recur. This being so, it is needless 
to insist upon the necessity of getting the best men 
available. To open the college and then through lack 
of funds to staff it with any but the best would either 
be a futility or a danger because the college would either“ 
lack influence or use it wrongly. As for the crying need 
for such a college there can be no two opinions. , An 
enormous amount of energy is now wasted, largely, 
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because it is not directed in the right channels. The 
training college would exercise a centripetal force on 
the educational institutions of the Province, prevent the 
vagaries of individuals, provide a sound and wholesome 
model, and supply a constant stream of young teachers 
not merely schooled in the correct methods of instruction, 
but taught to recognise, what is so necessary in Bengal, 
the enormous gulf between zustruction and education. 

It is obvious that the introduction of the reforms out- 
lined above, vzz., the introduction of the tutorial system 
and the stricter control of hostels and messes, together 
with the supervision out of school hours which they 
imply, would add very largely to the work of school- 
masters. It is also apparent that the establishment of a 
training college and the provision for the compulsory 
training of teachers might affect the supply of teachers, 
and that in two ways, first by ruling out that, to my 
mind, most undesirable class of teachers, so called, who 
merely enter the Educational Department for a few 
months or a year or two, while attending Law Classes, 
and who, regarding their post as a mere temporary con- 
venience, commonly look upon their teaching work as a 
burden to be got rid of as soon and as easily as possible ; 
and, secondly, by keeping away those who intend ġonĝ 
Jide to pursue their new calling as a profession whose 
numbers would certainly be reduced if additional and 
very onerous and responsible duties were added to those 
already required of them without any improvement in 
the material standing and prospects of a very poorly 
paid profession. This latter result would be a genuine 
Yhisfortune, and could, in my opinion, only be averted by 
substantially improving the pay and prospects of the 
young schoolmaster. At present Rs. 30 is taken as the 
Bevel starting pay of a graduate schoolmaster, and Rs. 5o 
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as that of a Master of Arts, and, considering their total 
Jack of any training for their profession and the tacit 
understanding whereby their work is limited to the five 
or six school hours daily, this pay under existing circum- . 
stances may be enough. But it is obvious that under 
the new system the circumstances would be very 
different. In the first place the masters would be . 
trained men whom it would be the object of the 
Government to retain as teachers and whose places 
could not be filled at a moment’s notice, as they can 
now, by a crowd of half educated teachers wholly 
ignorant of their profession. Secondly, as mentioned 
above, if the tutorial system were introduced and messes 
and hostels properly superintended and inspected much 
more of his time would be required of the schoolmaster 
who would generally not be able to eke out his pay, as 
he does at present, by taking private tuition, by which 
with little labour, he can often add 50 fer cent. to his 
salary. If it be objected that Government cannot find 
the money for this purpose I would reply first that you 
cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs, and that 
if Government is not prepared to break the eggs it is 
useless for it to call for the omelette. Secondly, I would, 
if necessary, provide the money by reducing the quantity 
to improve the quality, but this only as a last resource. 
If finally it be objected that the scheme is unworkable, 
that no masters will be found willing to submit them- 
selves to the ordeal of training, I would reply that a 
scheme similar to the one outlined above has been in 
force for some dozen years in the Central Provinces with 
triumphant success, so that, whereas eleven years ago” 
when I first went there there was hardly a trained 
secondary schoolmaster in the Province, there is now 
hardly an untrained one. 
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But it is not sufficient merely to provide a source 
from which competent teachers can be obtained, it is 
further necessary to ensure their being kept up to the 
mark. This can only be done by frequent and intelli- 
gent inspection. “ Who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat,” and he who essays that most difficult of tasks, 
the inspection of educational institutions, should himself 
be an expert in that particular branch which he is 
inspecting. I am aware, of course, that there are ex- 
cellent rules and Government orders upon this subject ! 
What I would submit is that they would have more 
chance of being intelligently executed if the inspection 
of schools were recognised as being what it is, a 
special art to be followed only by those who have 
been trained to it. Here I can speak from expe- 
rience because for several years I was myself an Inspec- 
tor, and, when appointed, I had never been inside a 
school of any description from the day, some six years 
earlier, when I had left one. Much of my work was 
rendered worse than useless in consequence, and I had 
with difficulty, and at the cost (to the schools) of many 
mistakes, laboriously to acquire by experience knowledge 
which I should have had at the start, including the very 
elements of my new profession. The process was, I 
venture to think, for the schools as bad as, for myself, 
it was certainly good. In addition I would urge that the 
higher inspecting staff be strengthened. In the Central 
Provinces, including Berar with a population of some 13 
millions there are four inspectors of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. If this is no more than adequate for the 
Central Provinces two inspectors in that service would 
seein to be decidedly less than adequate for the 31 
millions of Eastern Bengal and Assam, let alone the fact 

aat the percentage of boys at school in proportion 
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to the population is probably more than double here to : 


what it is there What then are we to think of the 
five inspectors of the Indian service (including the 
Director of Public Instruction, Assam, and the 


Inspector of European Schools) that have been thought# 
sufficient for the needs of all undivided Bengal and / 


Assam ? 

I have explained above how I would provide for 
the supply of trained teachers, let me now turn for a 
moment to that of inspectors. The policy under which 
inspectors are at present supplied from England appears 
to me to bea policy of drift and, as Lord Curzon in his 
last speech in India, said that the first cardinal principle 


\ 


of the Indian Government under him might perhaps hee 


best defined as the “negation of drift,’ one would be 
mildly. surprised that in this matter that policy should 
have so long continued, did one not remember the vzs 
inertie incident in all establised institutions, which even 
the strongest governor sometimes fails to expel. And here 
I wish to guard myself against being supposed to decry 
the system of selecting our future Indian educationists 


from among the best of their “year” and “school” at thew 


ancient English universities. I only wish that system 
were more strictly followed. That, however, is no reason 
why the young man after selection, with his university 
honours fresh upon him, should be sent out to India 
with barely time enough to pack his trunks and bid his 
farewells. The Indian civilian spends a year in the 
university learning the elements of his future work, an 
Indian language, law, revenue and the like. Why not 
let the future Indian educationist have a similar oppor- 
tunity? The cost would be trifling and at once more than 
recompensed by the greater efficiency. The real answer 


lies in the fact that hitherto the ruling authorities | 
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indeed the great British public have not recognised that 
education is a science, that its elements have to be learnt 
with at least as much care as those of law and medicine 
and that no one is fitted for its practice until he has 
» mastered them. There is already an Indian Institute 
at Oxford—the “clumsy mass of building in the Broad” 
as I saw it styled the other day—there are “Readers” 
in the principal Oriental languages, there is an excellent 
training college and normal school inthe city. Every 
thing that is necessary for an intelligent study of the 
science of education and for its application to India 
needs exists ready to hand. Why not utilise them in- 
stead of sending out inspectors who, like myself 11 
» years ago, in a school knew hardly their right hand from 
their left? So much for future supplies. As for present 
needs I would encourage educational officers to avail 
themselves of the facilities already given for special 
study while on furlough instead of choking them off 
with strait bands of red-tape. 
I now claim to have shown that the mental defects 
of the Bengal system of education are traceable to one 
cause, namely, the prevalence of wrong methods of teach- 
ing, and these again to one main and one subsidiary 
cause, the absence of a steady supply of trained teachers 
and trained inspectors, I have also said that one remedy 
is the raising of the educational ideal. Accomplish this 
latter and all the defects noted dry up at their source, 
The old notion of education which I have summarised as a 
book to teach, a child to be taught, and a rod to teach 
with, is still at the bottom of the layman’s mind if only 
he would acknowledge it. This phantom must be laid, 
Education is threefold, a science, an art, and a profes- 
sion. À science is a body of systematised and co- 
eo knowledge, and education is that knowledge 
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applied to the development of man, not merely, mind you, 
to his mental qualities, but to his whole being. I mav be 
accused of uttering platitudes, but, as some body has 
said, platitudes are the only truths that count. They are 
also just those universally overlooked. If education 
were generally recognised, in fact as well as theory, as 
being a science, its present condition would be impos- 
sible. For to develop man is not only the most respon- 
sible, the most arduous, but also the noblest of tasks. 
Development can only proceed on natural lines, and to 
know the natural lines for the development of man we 
must know Psychology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Pathology, and many other learned sciences. In truth 
education is the science of sciences, for to it all others- 
contribute and are subordinate. It is also no less the 
art of arts. To bring it down from libraries and closets 
to the ordinary ways and haunts of men is surely the 
noblest of tasks. What other art can compare with it 
whether we take its difficulty, its results, or its fearful 
responsibilities ? Which, think you, should be the more 
carefully trained, the man who, perhaps, in his life 
sentences a score of his fellow-beings to be hanged, or 
the man who, as a schoolmaster, is licensed, so to speak, 
mentally and morally to murder thousands of young lives, 
Nay who but the schoolmaster instils into the mind of 
the judge his earliest and probably most lasting impres- 
sion of the justice it is his daily task to mete out? 
Sunt lacrime rerum, and the spectacle in Europe of 
some purse-proud grocer, or in this country trebly ignorant 
zemindar, treating with contempt the man to whom 
nevertheless he entrusts the upbringing of his children is. 
sad enough for tears. And if we say that educationis 
the science of sciences and the art of arts what can 
we say that is too great of its profession? Surely it g 
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le 
į the noblest of them all. Here we have confided to our 
charge not the bodies only, nor even the minds, but 
the souls of thousands of young persons at their most 
a-oprssionable age, with the knowledge that every act 
of commission or omission on our part has its influence, 
Ihowever imperceptible, on the formation of the growing 
character. A noble profession truly, but one carrying 
with it an awful responsibility. Let us at least try to fit 
ourselves for its cares and duties and let us repel with 
scorn those who either decry it on the one hand or seek 
to turn its powers and its privileges to their own base uses. 


C. H. BROWNING. 


Art. IX.—AKBAR : HIS RELIGIOUS POLICY. 
A TERCENTENARY STUDY. 
N October 1905 fell the tercentenary of the death ar 

Akbar, who died on the fifteenth of that month i 
exactly three centuries ago. This was an occasion worthy ‘ 
of celebrating with due é/at. But little seems co have 
been done in this way. Nothing shows the lack of the 
historical spirit among Indians better than this. Govern- 
ment which is appealed to on nearly every other occasion 
to do sometimes the most absurd things, had no appeal 
made to it for celebrating the occasion of the Tercentenary 
of Akbar. It would have been graceful if the mos? 
worthy successors of Akbar had seized this historic 
occasion to offer a tribute of praise to their illustrious 
predecessor ; and the man was here to offer it. Lord 
Curzon would certainly have done justice in splendid 
terms to the task which is doubtless very congenial to 
him, as he has done so much for the preservation 
of the noble and beautiful monuments reared by 
Akbar and his successors the two magnificent Moghul 
Emperors. Somehow he missed the opportunity. Pro- 
bably the circumstances of his resignation and the 
Royal visit came in the way. We at least may mark 
the occasion by a study of one phase of Akbar’s character 
and career, and say something about his religious policy 
and the new Ilahi faith founded by him. 

Akbar is the greatest of the Mahomedan rulers of 
India and indeed the greatest of all its rulers up to the 
advent of the English. If we would have a parallel-tey 
his reign in Indian history we have either to go back— 
very far back—to the dim past or to look to the ver 
recent present. More than two thousand years à 
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Asoka seems to have been a monarch like him, to judge 
from the scanty accounts which we possess of that 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka lived far too remote for us 
ta- know and judge him accurately ; but he seems to 
have been like Akbar a humane and enlightened ruler 
with a real desire to do good to his subjects accord- 
ing to his lights and to the utmost of his abilities, with 
tolerant principles and beneficent policy which have 
rendered the rule of both illustrious. The eighteen : 
centuries that separate them present almost a total blank 
of such rulers and have not a single ruler to show like 
them in their annals. Akbar was succeeded by his son and 
grandson and especially his great-grandson Aurangzeb, 
Who may be said to have surpassed him in magnificence 
and even to have added something to his dominions ; but 
they fell far short of him both in their ideals and their 
policy. It is only when we come to our own times that 
we find a reign in all respects as glorious and in some 
surpassing even its glory. The rise of British Rule in 
India was undoubtedly the most beneficent thing that 
has happened to this country in the exhausted state in 
which it was then. The first period of that rule may be 
said to have begun with the battle of Plassey in 1757 and 
ended with the battle of Kirkee in 1817, when the power 
of the Mahrattas, the formidable rivals of the English, 
was finally broken. It coincided nearly with the reign 
of George the Third, 1760-1820; and our grandfathers 
compared this reign with Akbar’s as rivalling it in its 
glory. Mulla Feroze, the great Parsee poet, who was a 
contemporary—1758-1830—celebrated that great reign 
#, a famous Persian epic, the George Namah, published 
posthumously in 1837, which is certainly superior to the 
kbar Namah of Abul Fazl in style and taste, and comes 
` to the celebrated Shah Namah of Firdusi. But a 
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still greater reign has since followed that of George à 
and the glorious age of Victoria has outshone that of 
George or of Akbar, both in its material and still more 
in its moral grandeur. 


Akbar and Victoria are the only two sovereigns 
who have ruled over the whole vast continent of India { 
from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, over the Deccan as 
well as Hindustan proper.* Asoka was not so fortunate or 
puissant as his arms did not penetrate to the entire South, 
But not only in their mere extent do the empires of the 
two present such a resemblance. It is much more in 
the state of the land and its people that they resemble 
each other so closely. In both, wars and conquests werg- 
going on side by side with peaceful settlement and sound 
administration, Akbar had to conquer back the various 
kingdoms of Gujarat and the Deccan which had fallen 
off from his weak predecessors, and he had not quite 
done his work of bringing these back to their former 
allegiance at the end of his reign of fifty years. Under 
Victoria the English had to conquer Sind and the 
Punjab during the earlier part and Burma and Baluchistai 
at either extremity in the East and West during DA 
latter part; while in the middle of her reign they had 
to subdue a formidable reaction against their rule and 
quell a dangerous mutiny of that very army which had 
helped them to conquer the country. But this did not 
disturb in either the work of steady administration in 
other parts of the land and even the recently conquered 
countries had to wait but a little while before they were 





* Asoka’s Empire was nearly as extensive, but there is no direct evidence 
show that the whole of South India was under his sway. ‘Asoka’s Empire com. 
prised all India proper from the twelfth degree of latitude to the Himalayas, andi 
included the valley of Nepai, the valley of Cashmere, the Swat valley and adjoining 
regions, the Vusufzai country, Afghanistan as far as the Hindu Kush, Sind an 
Baluchistan.” (Vincent Smith, Asoka, 1901, p. 72.) The extent of his sway 

onjectured from the places where his edicts and monuments are found, 
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brought under the regular system of government pre- 
vailing in the two Empires. Perhaps the empire of 
Akbar would have been better off in the end if he had 
not attempted the conquest and absorption into his 
| system of the Deccan Kingdoms. He had not the 
means which in our days so much facilitate the work of 
concentration and centralization and which render the 
work of a Central Government and administration on 
one uniform plan possible and easy, and had not the 
railway and telegraph which annihilate distance and bind 
the distant parts of the Empire close together. The 
work of unification and centralization was premature in 
- his days. Yet he tried it and very nearly succeeded in 
“Spite of great difficulties by the enlightened principles 
which permeated his policy of governing the conquered 
peoples better than they were ever governed before. If 
his successors had pursued his policy and not departed 
from his principles, the conquest over time and space 
begun by him would have been continued and perfected, 
and his empire, instead of its unwieldiness carrying 
within itself its own germs of destruction, would have 
become a compact whole in spite of its ends being 
” distant several months from each other and the central 
capital, because inhabited by a loyal and contented 
population all looking to the Emperor at Delhi as their 
: protector and benefactor. 

The work of bringing all India under one sway 
and of unifying its various peoples begun by Akbar, 
but ruthlessly tried to be undone by some of his succes- 
sors, especially Aurangzib, was continued by the English 
under Victoria. Under her rule not only has all India 
been brought under one umbrella, to use the picturesque 
old Hindu imperial phrase, but all her peoples sun- 
dered for ages from one another, are becoming united 
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by one common tie of loyalty to a far off sovereign, the 
sentiment of an Indian nationality is being created 
and the vast possibilities for good of a united India led 
by England can only be imagined. It was Akbar’s 
glorious dream to unite the heterogeneous masses or] 
his subjects into one harmonious whole capable of 
feeling and acting in unison. Though he reigned for- 
half < entury he could not realise his dream. The 
times were too rude, and the curse of all Oriental rule 
in which principles have no existence apart from 
individuals was on his House. His principles did not 
survive him and the good that he effected became in 
a short time only a memory. After him came the 
deluge. With him went down the sun of India not to 
rise again for generations. 


I watched my son, 

And those that follow'd loosen stone from stone, 

All my fair work ; and from the ruin arose 

The shriek and curse of trampled millions, even 

As in the time before ; but, while I groan'd, 

From out the sunset pour’d an alien race, 

Who fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, \ 
Peace, Love and Justice came and dwelt therein.” 


Akbars dream was realised two centuries after 
him by an alien race from out the sunset, and it not only 
put together the stones of the edifice he had reared but 
rendered it higherand grander. The English, especially 
in Victoria’s reign, have worked out everything that was 
good in his policy and obtained results that would have 
gladdened his heart, and have gone beyond his expecta- 
tions. He looked to religion for the tie that would, 
unite ; and made a futile attempt to establish a new faith 
that would render the old religions which separated 
people obsolete. It was a noble undertaking. But ity 
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did not take sufficient account of the vitality of the 
existing creeds which it sought to supplant by too easy a 
victory. Had he shown his toleration of all religions 
and stopped there, he would have succeeded better. He 
would have ina way been superior to them all by his 
enlightened tolerance. But he at once gave away this 
superiority when he entered the lists with his new 
religion in competition with the prophets and showed 
himself the latest and weakest of them all. A monarch 
ought to control prophets ; but a monarch that attempts 
to don the prophet’s robe over his purple cannot escape 
the ridicule of his bizarre vestments. A prophet-king 
soon finds out that he isonly a prophet among kings 
and not a king among prophets. This was Akbar’s 
experience in this ill-advised 7ő%æ for which Abul Fazl 
is mainly responsible. The religions which he had 
tolerated and to whose respect he was entitled, became 
scandalised at this attempt to play the prophet, and 
became hostile. Christianity for whom Akbar certainly 
had done very much more than any Indian king, 
and which owed him its treedom of action in the 
Moghul Empire, at once condemned him as impious 
and atheistical The Jesuit missionaries at his court 
withdrew themselves from his dominions, and Father 
Catrou, Akbar’s Jesuit historian, thus severely com- 
ments on his conduct: “He filled up the measure of 
his impiety by wishing to be himself adored as a God. 
Every morning he presented himself upon a balcony to 
the view of his people who prostrated themselves in 
his appearance.” (History of the Moghul Dynasty, 
pp 121.) 

Akbar failed in his attempt to unite the Indians of 
various creeds in a bond of a new religion invented by 
À himself The attempt was well meant but utopian and 
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4 
short-sighted. It vainly sought to solder close impossi- 


bilities together and make them kiss. It tried to bridge 
the impassable gulf between religions so widely different 
as Hinduism and Islam and Christianity ; to graft the 
pantheism and polytheism of the Hindu on the stern 
unbending monotheism of the Moslem; the reincarnation 
of the soul and metempsychosis of the Buddhist on the 
belief in heaven and hell so tenaciously held by the 
Moslem and Christian alike. It is strange that a man of 
the wisdom and perspicacity of Akbar should have been 
blinded for so long to the hopelessness of the task. 
Probably he thought his kingly power able to overcome 
all difficulties and make a success of his strange Es 
faith. But he showed a strange lack of knowledge ef 
human nature in this. He did not realise the limitations 
of his power. He could conquer all physical obstructions 
with his army and penetrate the remote corners of 
the country. He could conquer to a great extent 
the hearts of his people by his wise policy. But 
he could not conquer their minds and their various 
faiths. Christianity was a negligible quantity within his 
empire; but even his Christian advisers, the good 
Jesuits from Goa who had come to instruct him in 
their faith, could not tolerate the strange liberties 
which he took with their faith, when he tried to 
‘unite some of its doctrines with what they bluntly 
called heathenism. “You have made no other use,” 
said Father Aquaviva severely on taking leave 
of Akbar, “of our instruction of the knowledge of 
Christianity which we have been the means of impart- 
ing to you than to profane it by blending with it idolatry 
and Mahometan impiety ” (Catrou, p. 122). The Hindus 
towards whose religion he had the most leaning and 
who had most to gain by his religious mene 
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looked askance at his leanings towards Buddhistic and 
other heresies.* 

But he offended most the followers of his own old 
faith in which he was born, by his new-fangled doctrine. 
Islam is always stern and gloomy and disposed to allow 
no brother near the throne. With it there is no prophet 
but Mahomet to whom alone God has revealed Himself. 
The attempt of Akbar to displace Mahomet was 
peculiarly ungrateful to Islam, It was the faith of the 
conquerors of India for centuries and as such it had 
maintained its prestige with the aid of the civil power. 
It did not even tolerate Hinduism and persecuted it 
whenever it had a chance which was often. Under 


œ~ Akbar it not only had no chance of this forced supremacy, 


P~ 


À 


but had actually to acquiesce into its own rejection by 
the head of the State. The degradation of Islam from 
the State religion into a subsordinate position was felt 
by its followers as an unpardonable effront to the divine 
authority of that faith. This authority was too long un- 
questioned at the Mahomedan Court of Delhi for it to 
submit patiently to doubts and even taunts with which 
it was opposed at the Court of this freethinking 
monarch. The necessity to which the Ulema of Islam 
found themselves reduced of abandoning their haughty 
attitude of superiority and entering into controversy on 
terms of equality with the champions of the other 
religions in the Ibadat Khana at Fatehpur Sikhri in the 








* The Hindus seem to have believed Akbar to have been ina former birth a 
Brahman saint. Sir Monier Williams was told this while visiting Agra. ‘‘In 
an undergrourd passage of the Agra fort there is an image of a man named 
Mukunda. The Brahman, who was my guide when I visited this place, gravely 
informed me that it represented a celebrated saint who felt himself compelled to 
commit suicide by jumping into the neighbouring river as a penalty for having 
accidentally swallowed the hair of a cow by drinking milk without straining it. 
But even this was not deemed sufficient punishment, for he was condemned to 
become a Mahomedan in his next birth, though the sentence was mitigated by his 
being born again as the Emperor Akbar.” (Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 318, 
ed. 1891.) 
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famous Thursday assemblies that gathered there, was 
deeply resented. It is a wonder that this intense 
resentment caused among the orthodox doctors of 
the faith did not break out openly into religious 
revolt. At times, we find from the history of the ortho- 
dox Badaoni, the Ulema so uncontrollably excited as 
to abuse their opponents of the other religions in the 
presence of the Emperor who on such occasions hastily 
broke up the assembly. But still it is a marvel that Akbar 
escaped for so long the penalty of his boldness in these 
vital matters of religion. Perhaps nothing proves his 
power to be so great as this long immunity from religious 
revolt for which it must be said he gave too much ground, 
But though there was no open and manifest revolt~ 
on account of his religious innovations, the offence 
which he had given to orthodox Moslems was too great 
and deep seated to be long passed by withimpunity. In 
his latter years Akbar seems to havef elt the full force of 
this reaction of Islam and from confused accounts we 
can gather this fact clearly that he desisted from his 
attempt to oppose the Ulema and even tried to conci- 
liate them by important concessions. He dropped his 
new Ilahi religion entirely which seems never to have 
had any following beyond his own immediate circle of 
courtiers and flatterers. However noble his objects in 
founding this religion at first, there was little wisdom 
in allowing it to take the form that it did, to exalt him- 
self into almost a deity,* to countenance something very 





*Badaoni says :—“ All this made the Emperor more inclined to claim the 
dignity of a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else,” z.e., of God. 
(Afuntakhab, Vol. I1, p. 295.) For Sijdak and Janeunbes or prostration ceremony 
of idem, Vol. IT, p. 266. Catrou thus observes with not undue severity on his divine 
pretensions: “ He filled up the measure of his impiety by wishing to be himself" 
adored as a God. Every morning he presented himself upon a balcony, to the view 
of his people, who prostrated themselves on his appearance. He received their 
petitions, he heard their prayers, and caused to be reported among a credulous 
populace, that the requests which they had addressed him were miraculously fulfilled.” 
(Afoghul Dynasty, p. 121.) 
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like worship of himself when he appeared daily at the 
jarokha or court-window, and to command his followers 
to perform 7amanbos or prostration before his presence.* 
He even claimed infallibility in religious matters, and 
all those were doomed to damnation who did not obey 
his decrees.t There seemed very little difference prac- 
tically between the old intolerance of Islam and this 
new intolerance of the Ilahi faith. He seems to have 
actually proclaimed himself as a prophet. “His 
Majesty, ” says Badaoni, “ had now determined publicly 
to use the formula: there is no God but God and 
Akbar is God’s representative. But as this led to 
commotions he thought better of it, and restricted 
the use of the formula to a few people in the 
Harem” (Muntakhabu--Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 281). 
This fear of commotions had great effect on his nerves 
during the last years of his reign. Insurrection actually 
broke out. Abul Fazl was waylaid and murdered 
at the command of his son Prince Selim, afterwards 
Jehangir, who actually boasts of this deed in his auto- 

* The novel formula for salutation in his new faith was significant. Blochmann 
thus comments on this: “The words of ‘Allahu Akbar’ are ambiguous; they 
may mean ‘God is great’ or ‘ Akbar is God? There is no doubt that Akbar liked 
the phrase for its ambiguity ; for it was used on coins, the Imperial Seal, and the 
heading of works, firmans, etc. His era was called the Divine era; his faith 
the Divine faith ; and the note at the end of this Ain shows how Akbar starting 
from the idea of the Divine right of kings, gradually came to look upon himself 


as the Mujtahid of the age, then as the prophet of God and God’s Vice-regent on 
earth, and lastly as a Deity.” (Ain-z-Afbari, Vol. I, p. 166.) 


+ In the document given by Badaoni, declaring his superiority, there occur these 

words: ‘Should in future a religious question come up, regarding which the 
opinions of the mujtahids are at variance, and his Majesty, in his penetrating 
understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt for the benefit of the nation 
and as a political expedient, any of the ccnflicting opinions which exist on that 
point and issue a decree to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree should 
inding on us and the whole nation. ..That any opposition on the part of the 

egvects to such an order as passed by his Majesty, shall involve damnation in the 
Lf to come and loss of religion and property in this life.” (AZuntakhad, Vol. II, 


. 279.) ` 


r 
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biography.* That prince, though he was himself 
thoroughly indifferent in religious matters and too much 
given up to pleasures to think of these things, seems 
to have put himself during the last years of his father’s 
reign at the head of the reactionary movement in favour 
of Islam, and one of the chief reasons for his hostility to 
Abul Fazl, was the latter's heretical opinions. After 
Abul Fazl’s murder Akbar lost his greatest supporter 
and encourager who had helped him to arrive at these 
innovations as well as borne him up in all his trials. The 
rebellion of Mustapha in the Deccan was also joined by 
the orthodox party who were disgusted with his treat- 
ment of their faith. 


Catrou says that Akbar was superstitious and his” 
eyes were opened by a disastrous conflagration which 
broke out in his camp at Lahore during Easter 1597 
when he was celebrating a festival in honour of the sun 
whose worship he had adopted partly from the Hindus 
and partly from the Parsis The fire was terrible and 
the Emperor was burnt out of his palace and city which 
were immensely damaged, and took refuge in Kashmir, 
He attributed this disaster to Providence as the punish- 
ment for his religious errors. “The mind of Akbar 
was still agitated at times by the recollection of the 
sudden and almost miraculous conflagration of his 
palace. He condemned his own aberrations in matters of 
religion ; but could not resolve on the absolute retraction 


* «I sent Narsingh Deo a message, inviting him to annihilate Shaikh Abul 
Faz on his journey, with promises of favours and considerable rewards. Narsingh 
agreed to this, and God rendered his aid to the success of his enterprise. When the 
Shaikh passed through his territory, tle Raja closed upon him and his followers, 
They were in a short time put to flizht, ind he himself murdered. His head was 
sent to me at Ahmedabad. Although my father was exasperated at this catastr 
yet in the end I was able to visit him without any anxiety or apprehension, and by 
degrees his sorrow wore away, and he received me with friendliness.” (Wastat-z- 
Jehangiri, apud Elliot and Dowson, ‘Vol. VI, p. 289.) 
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of his first measures. The Emperor appeared to 
consider himself engaged in honour to support the sect 
of which he was the founder. He blamed his own 
extravagance in secret and supported it in public. God, 
by his afflictions, either took vengeance on the guilty 
monarch, or furnished him anew with opportunities for 
his conversion” (Catrou, pp. 131-2). Other disasters 
that befell him, the last of which was the death of his 
favourite son, Morad, owing to excessive drunkenness, 
brought him completely round to the point from which 
he had originaily started in the long course of his religious 
vagaries, and he died in the odour of sanctity in the 
bosom of the faith of his fathers.* 

Thus Akbar failed in his attempt to reconcile all 
religions by being disowned by nearly all. His motives 
in this were probably mixed. Vanity seems to have 
been his chief failing. This was chiefly worked upon 
by flatterers like Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi ; and 
to a man of Akbar’s susceptible temperament what 74% 
could be more pleasing than that of prophet, the founder 
of a new religion ?+ This vision had haunted some of his 
predecessors on the throne of India, notably Alla-ud-din 


* Jahangir thus describes the last moments of his Imperial father in his 
autobiographical memoirs: “He directed Sadr Jehan once more to repeat the Kalma, 
and he recited the solemn text himself with a voice equally loud and distinct. He 
then desired the Sadr to continue repeating by his pillow the Sura Neish and another 
chapter of the Koran, together with the Adila prayer, in order that he might 
be enabled to render up his soul with as little struggle as possible. Accordingly 
Sadr Jchan had finished the Sura Neish and had the last words of the prayer on his 
lips. when with no other symptom than a tear-drop in the corner of his eye, my 
noble father resigned his soul into the hands of his Creator.” (Toozuh-¢-Jehangivi, 
Tr. Price, p. 77, Oriental Trans. Fund, 1829.) 

+ Catrou thinks vanity was his chief motive, in founding the new religion. He 

s reports him to have said “ Mahomed was but a man as I am, and much less powerful. 
‘He framed a religion compounded of Judaism, Christianity and the suggestions of his 
own mind and fancy. By this means the pretended prophet has immortalised his 
name and great sovereigns have professed themselves his disciples. It is equally for 
my interest and my glory to become the head and the author of a new religion !” 

~ (Moghul Dynasty, p. 120.) 
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of his first measures The Emperor appeared to 
consider himself engaged in honour to support the sect 
of which he was the founder. He blamed his own 

, extravagance in secret and supported it in public. God, 
by his afflictions, either took vengeance on the guilty 
monarch, or furnished him anew with opportunities for 
his conversion” (Catrou, pp. 131-2). Other disasters 
that befell him, the last of which was the death of his 
favourite son, Morad, owing to excessive drunkenness, 
brought him completely round to the point from which 
he had originaily started in the long course of his religious 
vagaries, and he died in the odour of sanctity in the 
bosom of the faith of his fathers.* 

Thus Akbar failed in his attempt to reconcile all 
religions by being disowned by nearly all. His motives 
in this were probably mixed. Vanity seems to have 
been his chief failing. This was chiefly worked upon 
by flatterers like Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi ; and 
to a man of Akbar’s susceptible temperament what 74% 
could be more pleasing than that of prophet, the founder 
of a new religion? + This vision had haunted some of his 
predecessors on the throne of India, notably Alla-ud-din 


* Jahangir thus describes the last moments of his Imperial father in his 
autobiographical memoirs: “ He directed Sadr Jehan once more to repeat the Kalma, 
and he recited the solemn text himself with a voice equally loud and distinct. He 
then desired the Sadr to continue repeating by his pillow the Sura Neish and another 
chapter of the Koran, together with the Adila prayer, in order that he might 
be enabled to render up his soul with as little struggle as possible, Accordingly 
Sadr Jchan had finished the Sura Neish and had the last words of the prayer on his 
lips. when with no other symptom than a tear-drop in the corner of his eye, my 
noble father resigned his soul into the hands of his Creator.” (Zoosuh-¢-Jehangivi, 
Tr. Price, p. 77, Oriental Trans. Fund, 1829.) 

+ Catrou thinks vanity was his chief motive, in founding the new religion. He 

~, reports him to have said “ Mahomed was but a man as I am, and much less powerful. 
‘He framed a religion compounded of Judaism, Christianity and the suggestions of his 
own mind and fancy. By this means the pretended prophet has immortalised his 
name and great sovereigns have professed themselves his disciples. It is equally for 
my interest and my glory to become the head and the author of a new religion !” 
d (Moghul Dynasty, p. 120.) 
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Khilji (reigned 1295-1315), who was for a time seized 
with the same desire, so strange in such a sanguinary ruler 
nicknamed the Bloody, of establishing a new faith.* Mere 
curiosity, another of his weak points, was also excited, \, 
and he made enquiries into all religions not necessarily to 
arrive at the true one, and loved to have learned men 
belonging to them at his court at his beck and call. He 
once carried this idle curiosity so far as to order a certain 
number of children to be brought up from their birth 
dumb in order to know what would be the language they 
would speak first when grown up (Badaoni, Vol. II, p. 
296, cf Catrou, p. 116). But his chief motive was 
political. He established his Ilahi faith not so much as y 
a religion as to be in course of time a political sect strong 
in its support of his throne and dynasty. He thought he 
could use the great power of religion for his political 
purposes and make the new faith the uniting bond 
between all his subjects. But in this he was mistaken. 
He thought that by choosing something from each religion 
he could make it acquiesce in this novel attempt. But 
each religion looked to not what was accepted of 
it, but to what was rejected. Thus nearly every 
religion from whom he had taken the elements of 
his new faith, became hostile to it. Islam, Chris- 
tianity, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, all these 
old faiths Akbar thought would like his new Iahi 
faith because they would all see something of each 
of them reflected in it. But all of them disowned it as 
a strange monster, and to the present day none of them 
has a word of praise to bestow on Akbar’s new religion. 


* Alla-ud-din said : “If Iam so inclined, I can with the help of four friends 
establish a new religion and creed ; and my sword and the swords of my friends, will 
bring all men to adopt it. Through this religion, my name and that of my friends 
will remain among mento the last day, like the names of the Prophet and his 
friends.” — Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Barni, apud Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 166: d 
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This has been the fate of all eclectic systems, and Akbar 
and his advisers should have known that their system 
could not escape it. 

The failure of Akbar’s religion and its sad fate are 
significant in the philosophy of history, and have their 
lesson. The chief of these is that a monarch, however 
enlightened he be, or however pure his motives, who 
forgetting his proper function meddles with religion in 
the end only burns his fingers. His subjects can under- 
stand a monarch who firm in one religion tries to 
establish that even at the expense of the others ; he has 
the support of that religion against the others. They 
can also well understand a monarch who is strong in his 
religion, but tolerates the other religions provided each 
proceeds on its harmless way doing no hurt to the rest. 
But they cannot understand a monarch who like Akbar 
shows his indifference to all religions in making a travesty 
of religion itself and adopting the most heterogeneous 
elements in his hybrid system. To tolerate all religions is 
not the same thing as being indifferent to the very essence 
of religion, from trampling on the divine element in it 
and making ita purely political instrument and institution. 
Akbar was wise enough to see the political value of 
religion. But he was not wise in seeing nothing else 
init but that, and in thinking that he can make a 
new religion to serve political purposes only. Akbar’s 
Mahomedan predecessors strong in their faith tolerated 
no other faith but their own. They were cruelly un- 
just to those faiths; but they had the staunch support 
of their own faith, If they had enemies, they had 
also strong partisans in their Mahomedan followers. 
Akbar had no such advantage of a powerful religion 
on his side, and he had the disadvantage of having 
gre strong faith of Islam against him, which, too, 
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he seems to have gratuitously insulted and injured, 
not a very wise policy certainly. There was surely 
nothing gained by unduly depressing the faith of the 
rulers and affronting it in the eyes of the Hindu world 
as Akbar seems to have done. 

We think the English to have gained the proper 
method of treatment of different conflicting religions in 
this country. Perhaps the failure of Akbar was a neces- 
sary step towards teaching this wisdom to the English. 
They never fell into the error of religious intolerance in 
their policy in India. Probably the prevailing tendency 
of the time when they began their rule here prevented 
them from this; just as their Portuguese predecessors 
were led into this error by the religious intolerance pre- 
vailing in Europe in the sixteenth century when they 
were so powerful in India and the East. Cuius regio eins 
religio Was a maxim far too common in Europe in those 
days for the Portuguese not to introduce it into their 
policy in this country. And it was a maxim which was 
well known and understood by the Indians. They have 
in their vernaculars an almost identical phrase: “ Azs 
religion, whose power.” If Mahomedanism was planted 
ina Hindu country by its Afghan and Moghul con- 
querors so successfully as to be now professed by a fourth 
of its entire population, there was little to have hindered 
Catholic Christianity to have established itself in similar 
strength in India if the Portuguese had been otherwise 
equally powerful and fortunate in their imperial and 
colonial enterprise in Asia. But they failed and their 
religious intolerance was not the chief cause of their 
failure. Mahomedan power increased and throve in- 
India for more than six centuries in spite of its fierce 
intolerance. Thé Portuguese would have equally thriven 
in this country in spite of their religious bigotry if 
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pther circumstances had been the same. Had they 
o contend with the Mahomedan and other native 
powers alone they would have emerged in course 
of time successful over them and established their 
Christian power in the same way as their Mahomedan 
predecessors. But the Portuguese nation was not in 
its pristine vigour when its difficulties increased in this 
country, its manhood was exhausted, its resources were 
wasted and diverted into another channel at a critical 
period in its Indian struggles by the union of its crown 
with Spain under Philip IT and its strength here was 
not renewed by fresh blood from home. From these 
internal causes and from the entry into the struggle 
Sf other European rivals, the Portuguese lost the 
splendid prize, and Christianity its greatest chance in 
India. It is a mistake we think to suppose, as some 
from an imperfect knowledge of their history in India 
are led to do, that they failed chiefly because of their 
intolerance of other religions and zeal for their own. 
The English seriously entered into rivalry for Indian 
dominion much later, otherwise they also would have 
[sown something of the religious intolerance that pre- 
“vailed in England under the Tudors, in the reigns, of 
Henry VHI., Mary and even Elizabeth. The fierce heat 
generated by the Reformation in the sixteenth century 
and the long religious wars to which it had given rise 
in the seventeenth century had time to cool down the 
religious ardour of European nations. Then came the 
inevitable reaction with the eighteenth century, that 
rationalistic, deistic, bankrupt, commonplace century which 
@arlyle denounced so much, but which yet seems so 
essential in the progress of civilization for redressing the 
balance. In that century religion sank into the back- 
ound and its place was taken by commerce. That 
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century created new ideals and opened out new vistas t 
the minds of nations. At first sight commerce does no 
seem a very inspiriting ideal ; but we now see that it has 
inspired as great a heroism as religion and called forth 
all that is best and bravest in nations, in the exploitatios 
of new fields, in the exploration of new regions and, ; 
what is more, in the administration of these to the benefit 
of mankind. In this century England entered the 
Indian arena. She had forgotten the cruel contests of 
Protestantism and Catholicism which had occupied her 
in the sixteenth century ; she had forgotten the long and | 
vexatious and sometimes even sanguinary disputes of the ` 
seventeenth century over the doctrine of the divine rights 3 
of kings and monarchic despotism. All these were over” 
because the contested points had been gained. Now was 
the time for the peaceful development of her resources 
and still more for the expansion of her narrow limits into 
a world-wide empire that we now see. But at first, and 
for long afterwards, it was not her object to secure vast , 
territories in India. Her object was almost solely com- 
merce. Dominion over the land and peoples of this 
vast country she not only did not covet, but actually 
shirked for a time and was at last forced on hel 
unwilling hands. The Portuguese began their career as 
conquerors and enthvsiasts ; they professed to conquer for 
the greater glory of God and their faith; and to carry the, 
Cross forward with them. The English did not begin” 
but ended as conquerors and they never have been enthu- 
siasts,—perhaps their cold Northern sluggish nature also 
has kept them from that. 

Not aiming at dominion they did not care for whag, 
faith their subjects professed. They were engrossed 
with their commercial pursuits, and the military pursuits’ 
necessitated by these. For a long time their position 
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this country was not assured enough for them to think 
of spreading their faith even if they had the will to do 
it. Their religious policy like much else with them has 
been forced on them by circumstances. We do not 
think it has been directly and consciously influenced by 
Akbars policy in this matter. Nor have the English 
ever in their career in this country made an attempt like 
Akbar to fuse the various and perplexing creeds into 
one. Nor if they learn the lesson of the fate of 
Akbar’s attempt, probably would they ever make such an 
attempt which would meet with a failure even greater 
than his. The lesson of Akbar is very often said to be 
one of religious tolerance. One may be permitted to say 
“that there is a great deal of exaggeration in this. To 
make out Akbar to be universally tolerant towards all 
religions is to ignore some obvious facts. His attitude 
towards Islam if properly examined will be found to be 
emphatically intolerant. If the English to-day take up 
his attitude towards Islam, there can be no doubt that 
there would be a great commotion amongst the Indian 
Mahomedans. The bias of Badaoni towards that faith 
‘is well known; but he was chosen by Akbar himself to 
‘be: his historian and he wrote a great part as well as 
revised the rest of the Zavzkh-2-Adfi, the history of the 
millennium brought to a close in his reign, at Akbar’s own 
command (Muntakhab, Vol. II, p 406). His history of 
the reign there is reason to believe was seen by Akbar 
himself. Now from a perusal of Eadaoni’s great 
history the fact appears quite clear that the Em- 
peror was irreconcilably opposed to Islam and was 
„very intolerant towards it. He not only held doctrines 
opposed to it fundamentally,—that we do not blame 
him for doing—but he published decrees forbidding 
frome of its cherished practices and enjoining others 
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repugnant to it. We learn from it that the study of 
Arabic, the language of the Koran, which every good 

Mahomedan commences, was prohibited to all (Badaoni 

II, cf 375 Ain, and Blochmann I 206); that the custom 
of shaving off the beard, very repugnant to the 

followers of the Prophet, was introduced (Badaoni 

II, 375); that if a Hindu woman fell in love witha 

Mahomedan and changed her religion she was ordered to 

be taken from him by force and be given back to her 

family (II, 391) and in short as Badaoni says “in fact 

everything else was admitted which is forbidden in 

Islam ” (II, 380). There is a curious passage in Badaoni | 
in which he sarcastically throws much light on his sup- 

posed toleration. ‘‘ The real object of those who became 
disciples (of his new religion) was to get into office ; 

and though His Majesty did every thing to get this out 

of their heads, he acted very differently in the case of 

Hindus of whom he could not get enough; for the 

Hindus, of course, are indispensable, to them belong half 

the army and half the land. Neither the Hindus 

nor the Moghuls can point to such grand lords as the 

Hindus have among themselves. But if others than À 
Hindus came and wished to become disciples at any 

sacrifice His Majesty reproved or punished them. For 

their honour and zeal he did not care, nor did he notice 

whether they fell in with his views or not!!” * 

This was not treating all religions alike; it was 

undue depression of one at the expense of another, 

and that one which was considered up till then very 

powerful. 





* This is Blochmann's translation of Badaoni II, 339. Lowes translation is 
somewhat different. The last sentence he renders thus: ‘But to other people 
(than Hindus), whatever they might ask for he gave nothing but kicks and blows, — 
and utterly disregarded all their devotion and zeal and complaisance.” (Vol. “À 


p.350.) 
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Akbar did this to please the Hindus, especially the 
Rajputs with whose chief princes he allied himself by 
marriage; but they saw through his design and the spirited 
among them refused to believe in him and his new-fangled 
doctrines. Man Singh for instance when he was urged 
by him to join his faith said without reserve: “If your 
Majesty mean by the term of membership, willingness 
to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty clear proofs 
and your Majesty might dispense with examining me; 
but if the term has another meaning, and refers to 
religion, surely I am a Hindu. Andif I am to be- 
come a Mahomedan, your Majesty ought to say so; 
but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other 
religion.” The Emperor, says Badaoni, gave up urging 
him and sent him to Bengal (Vol. II., 375 ; cf Blochmann, 
Am I. 206). From the chronicles of the Rajputs given 
by Tod in his Rajasthan it would appear that they were 
not well pleased with him and they saw through his 
design of lowering their race, its religion and honour.* 
The resistance which their premier prince the Raja of 
Chitore offered him to the last is very significant. 
The sentiments of the Christian priests at his court 
were well expressed in the passage we have already 
. quoted from Catrou, who based his historical work so 
valuable for the right understanding of Akbar’s reign, on 
the manuscript memoirs of Manucci, an Italian physician 
at the Moghul court under Aurangzib, who had access to 
the court chronicles. They saw that Akbar was merely 
playing with these solemn things and fooling them with 





* “Tt is scarcely to be credited that a statesman like Akbar should have hazarded 
is popularity or his power by the introduction of a custom alike appertaining to 
Be: races of Europe as to those of the Goths of Asia and thathe should seek 
‘ade those whom the chances of war had made his vassals, by conduct so 
goes and repugnant to the keenly cherished feelings of the Rajput. Yet there 
-Mot a shadow of doubt that many of the noblest of the race were dishonoured on 

he § Noroza’” (Tod’ Rajasthan, Vol. I, pp. 279-80.) 
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idle hopes. He reverenced the images and statues which 
they gave him, but there it ended, and at last they left 
his court in great and deep disgust. The other mission- 
aries who afterwards followed them made even les 
impression. The Parsis whose faith was expounded to 
him by a learned Dastur from Kerman in Persia named 
Ardeshir*—as the Parsis in Western India were at that 
time not in a position owing to their ignorance of their 
sacred languages and other circumstances to expound their 
faith satisfactorily—also could hardly have been satisfied 
because Akbar mixed up the doctrines of that pure faith 
with Hindu and Buddhist tenets (Cf Dabistan, Vol. III., 
p. 95. Or. Tr. Fund). = 
Thus Akbar succeeded only in displeasing all faiths 
and in alienating their followers. He was entirely baffled 
in his political objects of uniting them all to his throne 
and person. A monarch who like Akbar has to rule 
over various complicating creeds can only do so bya 
benign and firm tolerance of them all, while he himself 
holds to his own. He cannot do this by the vain 
attempt of a new eclectic religion which would end’ 
only in dissatisfying all his subjects. If historical proof 
was wanted, the failure of Akbar’s religious experiment 
supplied it. It should serve as a warning to all those 
who being in Akbars position would try to repeat 
his experience. Rulers in his position can best get on 
with the heterogeneous creeds subject to them by an 
enlightened yet severe impartiality towards all. They 
ought not to be indifferent to religion itself, for good 
government never yet in the world’s history, has sprun 
from atheism. But they ought to be indifferent to 
religions their subjects profess when dealing with the 


a 





* On this subject see an article of mine in the CALCUTTA REVIEW, January 
1897, on “ Akbar and the Parsees.” 
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Their subjects will assuredly not quarrel with them if 
they profess their own faith, if only they leave room and 
verge enough for the profession of others by them. The 
penglish in India at present are doing this and thereby 
are giving satisfaction to all the creeds subject to them, 
and assuredly these creeds would never like the English 
to imitate Akbar, be indifferent to all religion and 
show like him a cynical disregard for every faith and 
use religion as a political instrument alone. Religion 
is a dangerous weapon for the politician to wield. It is 
very tempting to him at times by the uses which it 
promises. But he would be a wise statesman who 
would leave it severely alone and never meddle with 
"it lest it recoil on him. Akbar meddled with it, and 
though he did not meet wlth any signal disaster on 
account of his otherwise excellent policy and principles, 
yet the fate of his attempt should be sufficient to warn 
any from imitating him. 
It is sad to think that he was so woefully deceived 
and misled in this and that what he thought would be 
his” greatest glory with posterity should turn out his 
weakest point. It is some satisfaction that he lived 
to see his mistake and be disillusioned. Abul Fazl was 
a thorough rationalist, a philosopher of the type of the 
French pkhzlosophers of the eighteenth century. When 
“his influence was withdrawn by death Akbar found his 
way back to some sort of religious conviction. He 
dimly saw that there was something more and higher 
in religion than mere material for the politician to work 
upon and seems to have acknowledged the error of his 
life. Firm religious conviction he never had in the 
beginning or at the end of his career. Perhaps this 
defect was hereditary. His father and forefathers had it 
not. His grandfather, Babar, to judge from the delightful 
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memoirs of his own life he has left behind, had little 
of the religious sense. The whole House of Timur 
betray the lack. His son Jehangir was even more 
indifferent in this matter than his father. His attitude 
is well defined by the celebrated Sir Thomas Roe, the 
first English Embassador to his court : “ Jehangir Shah 
his son, the present King, being the issue of this new 
fancy and never circumcised, bred up without any religion 
at all, continues so to this hour, and is an atheist. Some- 
times he will make profession of a Moor, but always 
observe the holidays and do all ceremonies with the 
gentiles too. He is content with all religions, only he 
loves none that changeth” (Roe’s letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1606, in Foster Æzôassy of 
Roe, Vol II, 313—4, Hakluyt Society, 1899). His 
grandson, Shah Jehan, was no better. Only his great- 
grandson, Aurangzib, had strong convictions and 
religious fervour. He went to the opposite extreme and 
persecuted all faiths except Islam which he professed 
with zeal. But between the religious indifference of 
Akbar and the religious intolerance of Aurangzib there is 
a more excellent way and that the English have shown. 
Firm in their own faith, they tolerate all others so long 
as these are within the bounds of morality and law. 
And the Indian peoples respect them all the more be- 
cause they have a faith of their own to which they have 
to act up, and because they show real religiousness in 
their lives and deeds. 

Akbar in his attitude towards religion presents a 
curious resemblance to Napoleon. Just as Akbar chose 
his new Ilahi religion for political purposes to knit his 
empire together, Napoleon chose Catholicism, though he 
had not much religious faith in it. ‘“ With the aid of 
Catholicism” the latter is reported to have said, “I 
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should more easily attain all my great results. Abroad. 
Catholicism, would keep the Pope on my side and with 
my influence and our forces in Italy, I did not despair 
gf having sooner or later, by one means or another, 
the direction of this Pope. And thenceforth, what 
an influence! What a lever of opinion for the rest of the: 
world !” (Madame Montholon, Souvenirs des Ste. Helene, 
1901, App. 2). But while Napoleon justly boasted that 
“ never in all his quarrels with the Pope have I touched a 
dogma,” Akbar with less wisdom, meddled with some of 
the fundamental dogmas of Islam. Napoleon, too, had 
something like Akbars new theistic faith ready to his- 
hands in the Theophilanthropy of the Revolutionaries. 
But he showed his keen insight into human nature by 
rejecting it as useless. “What is your Theophilanthropy?” 
he said to one of them. “Oh, don’t talk to me of a re- 
ligion which only takes me for this life without telling me 
whence I come or whither I go.” His attitude towards. 
religion was at bottom determined by political considera- 
tions. What his latest biographer says of Napoleon 
may-be said without much modification of Akbar. “The 
probability would seem to be that he wavered between 
materialism and theism, inclining more and more to the 
latter belief as the years wore on, but never feeling for 
religion the keen interest that he always manifested for 
the arts of war and of government. Richly gifted as. 
he was in all pertaining to the life of action, and by 
no means lacking originality and taste in the spheres. 
of philosophy and literature, his nature was singularly 
barren on the side of religion. His best certified utter- 
ances on this topic are those of the politician rather 
than of the believer. In his active life he came to 
look on religion as the useful handmaid of the ruler, 
and his neglect of its real mission to the individual. 
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developed in him that hardness which was to be his 
bane as Emperor” (Dr. J. Holland Rose, Napoleonic 
Studies, 1904, p. 114). Both were sagacious enough to 
see the value of its outward forms, rites, and ceremonies@, 
Akbar borrowed the imposing ceremonies of fire-worship 
and sun-worship from Parsis and Hindus and also took 
something from the still more imposing ritual of the 
Catholic Church, just as Napoleon attended mass on suit- 
able occasions and preserved there an outward decorum 
which contrasted well with the levity that disgraced the 
court of France even under Louis XVI. But with both 
this was a political function in which they did honour 
only to what moved other men. At heart both were 
irreligious, or say un-religious. It is painful to have 
to say this of great men like Napoleon and Akbar; 
but a close study of the original sources in the case 
of the latter points us to this conclusion much against 
-our will. 

It is, perhaps, well to remember on the occasion of 
his tercentenary, when there is likely to be indiscriminate 
eulogy, that Akbar, however great, was not perfect. At- 
tention is here called to the imperfectness of his religious 
policy ; but this does not much affect our high estimate of 
his character and policy as a whole. But most eulogists 
put this part of his policy in the forefront of their high 
estimate. The present writer may appropriately employ 
the words of Ben Jonson with regard to Shakespeare 
and say: “J had not done this but for their ignorance 
who choose that circumstance to commend their hero 
by, wherein he most faulted; and to justify mine own 
candour, for I love the man and do honour his memory > 
on this side of idolatry as much as any.” Or still better 
the words of Boccaccio with reference to Dante : “ As- 7 
suredly I blush to be obliged to blot the fame of so great, 
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a man with any defect; but the manner in which I 
ordered my matter at the outset in some sort: demands 
it. But, if I am to be silent with regard to things not 
Rohis credit, I should shake the faith of my readers in 
the things already related which are to his credit. 
Therefore to himself I make my excuse, who maybe 
from such lofty region of heaven looks down with scorn- 
ful eye upon what I write.” 


R. P. KARKARIA. 


Art. X.—THE EMPEROR’S ENGLISH. 


T is a distressing fact that the English language@y 
as frequently spoken and written in India, and which 
may consequently be termed without offensive reference 
“The Emperor's English,” differs materially from the 
English language in its purity, so long known as “ The 
King’s English.” And a cursory description of some 
of the wonders of this peculiar form of the vulgar 
tongue may be found not wholly unserviceable. For 
the perversion of the language which we have to consi- 
der is not merely a local dialect, whose distinctive features, 
are confined to strange words or unusual turns of ex- 
pression. It has also an intonation of its own, as marked 
and noticeable as the American accent or the Australian 
twang. To appreciate its idiosyncrasies to their full 
extent it would be necessary to track each of them if 
possible to their origin, to discuss them piecemeal, and 
to suggest methods by which they can be counteracted 
or done away with. But this would indeed be a Here. 
culean task. 

To deal first with the intonation. This consists 
chiefly of a nasal emphasis, laid with cheerful regularity 
either upon the wrong syllable in the word which is 
suffering mispronunciation, or, which is equally irritating, 
impartially upon all the syllables. Articles, prepositions, 
and other words which an Englishman passes lightly 
over, the speaker of Indian English delights to dwell 
upon. In this respect he resembles the Frenchman, and 
indeed most foreigners, who are apt to be guided in” 
their attempts to pronounce our language by their own 
rule of emphasizing equally each syllable of a word. 
It would be interesting to know to what extent we 
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may owe the existence of this defective accent to the 
scholastic institutions conducted in this country by the 
self-sacrificing zeal and devotion of so many foreign 
paissions. 

For it is obvious that English education conducted 
by foreigners cannot result in the production of a pure 
accent. The first essential is that those who teach 
English must speak good English themselves. And 
by good English is meant not merely grammatical or 
idiomatic English, but English correctly pronounced. 
A writer in the SZ James Gazette in August 1881 
drew attention to this source of error in the following 
‘sentence: There is no doubt that the Chee-Chee 
‘twang which becomes so objectionable to every Eng- 
lishman before he has been long in the East was origin- 
ally learnt in the convent and the Brothers’ school, and 
will be clung to as firmly as the queer turns of speech 
learnt in the same place.” Since that day the number 
of such schools, in which our language is professedly 
imparted to natives of this country and to domiciled 
_Eufopean children, has certainly not decreased. 

Unfortunately the tendency of the foreigner to ac- 
cent the wrong syllables, from an English point of view, 
is reinforced by the custom common to all the verna- 
culars of this country of raising the voice at the end 
of a sentence, while the English habit is to drop it at 
the same point. Except in interrogative sentences the 
Englishman as a rule employs one note throughout a 
sentence, and concludes it upon a lower one, while the 
Indian usually alternates upon two notes, and finishes 
-upon the higher one. The task of instilling a correct 
pronunciation is thus rendered doubly difficult. 

With regard to the odd expressions and strange words 
that adorn the Emperor’s English it must be frankly 
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confessed that many of them are due to a too faithful 
reproduction of imperfect models. By no means every 
Englishman who has resided for a longer or shorter 
period in India could be described, or would consider 
himself worthy to be described, as a complete stylist in 
the pronunciation or writing of his own language. To 
say nothing of the common soldier, with his infinite stock 
of slang and dialect, there are subtle ignorances and 
imperfections which disqualify many of his social superiors 
from being safe guides in the matter of pure diction. 
And we can hardly blame the attentive baboo or the 
listening child for assuming that expressions which fall 
from the lips of reputed sakzbs and memsahibs are - 
forms of English speech which can be safely ande 
unhesitatingly reproduced. There have been many 
persons in Great Britain who have never completely 
mastered the King’s English, and there is no qualifying 
test to be undergone before such persons are permitted 
to land at Calcutta or Bombay. 

But to a far greater extent the oddities of speech 
which harass our ears out here are due to the literal 
translation into English of idioms from the vernacular. 
To this origin we may trace confidently such start- 
ling invitations as :—“ Open out the horse,” “Talk 
slowly,” “Reach me home,” and “Burn the lamp.” 
We need not multiply instances. Most of these trans- 
formations are absolutely unintelligible to one who 
possesses no knowledge of the vernaculars. However 
emphatic they may appear to the initiated they are 
bewildering in the extreme to others. Andit is charac- 
teristic of human nature to dislike hearing one’s own g 
language embellished by outsiders. It is perhaps mere 
insular prejudice, but we most of us own to a preference 
for English unadorned. The extraordinary elasticity | 
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of our mother tongue has enabled it to assimilate contri-- 
butions from practically every classical and living 
language, but wholesale importations ofliterally translated 
Oriental idioms are too much to press upon it. 

*” The scope of this article would be unduly extended 
if we attempted to set down in detail the numerous 
eccentricities and peculiarities which call for correction in 
the Emperor's English, as we hear it spoken and read it 
written on all sides in India to-day. Let it suffice to 
have briefly indicated the extent of the trouble, and the 
general causes of it. We will now pass on to suggest 
remedies, and to discuss the best forms of antidote for it. 
Destructive criticism, however defective, is always 

comparatively easy. But it is not so simple to find the 
means of rectifying errors of such long standing. 

First and foremost among the remedies for a faulty 
accent among children we must place greater care taken 
in accustoming them to hear good English spoken around 
them. No child should be allowed to speak in an 
Indian vernacular before it acquired a thoroughly good 
English accent. The intonation, accent, and idioms, of 

“the vernacular, as we have pointed out, are entirely 
different from those required in the proper pronunciation 
of English. In cases where the parents are humble 
enough to recognise that they do not themselves reach 
the desired standard in this matter, let them send the 
child as soon as possible to school. 

And here a serious difficulty will arise. There are 
unfortunately only too many schools in India at which, 
in spite of its importance, only too little attention is paid 
to the subject of pronunciation. This importance is- 

“often realised too late, when nominations to Government 
service or appointments with good prospects are lost 
owing to the absence of an ability to speak or write. 
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the King’s English. Certainly most Anglo-Indian boys 
would derive more lasting benefit from lessons in elocution 
than from toying with music, to the extent, that is to say, 
to which it is treated seriously in a boys’ school. 

The problem of staffing our hill schools and others™ 
with masters and mistresses to whom it is no effort to 
speak the language as it should be spoken is, we may hope, 
nearing its solution. When this has been done every 
hour spent in school will be in itself a lesson in elocu- 
tion. But even so we doubt whether it will not be still 
found necessary to give special and compulsory classes 
in this subject. Recitation of poetry or prose, as at : 
present enforced, fails to produce any great effect upon 
faulty pronunciation for two reasons. The first of these 
is that the pieces usually selected to be learnt and re- 
peated are not composed of the ordinary language of 
daily life and conversation, and that common idioms 
have consequently no place in them. The second is 
that under present conditions it is rare to have a master 
or mistress capable of at once correcting every error. 

A simple and efficacious means of ‘dealing with the 
difficulty, in cases of idiom, is to prepare a card setting ~ 
forth plainly the chief expressions peculiarto the Emperor’s 
English, printed in parallel columns with their equivalents 
in the mother tongue. These cards should be learnt by 
heart by each new arrival at the school. We are confi- 
dent that all parents in India would welcome an attempt 
to remove the disqualifications that a faulty knowledge 
of English must always entail. With regard to intona- 
tion and accent we have already suggested the only real 
safeguard. The teachers must themselves be able to, 
speak the language without hesitation or the slightest 
need for thought. This happy state of things can only 
be attained by a resolute refusal to employ in any 
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teaching capacity masters or mistresses who are not 
qualified both by education and social position to command 
the confidence of their pupils in their ability. Masters in 

wbeys’ schools ought one and all to be graduates of English 
Universities. Mistresses in girls’ schools should be ladies 
by birth and upbringing. And no false shame should 
deter them from mercilessly exposing faulty pronunciation 
and slovenly elocution. Itis the truest kindness to the 
children to make them feel keenly any defects in their 
speech. And no school is really doing its full duty by 
those whom it admits if it leaves untouched whole regions 
of education such as this. 

Care with regard to the English which a child hears 
spoken at home, a discouragement of early proficiency 
in the vernacular, the choice of a school where the masters 
and mistresses are able as well as willing to teach, these 
will all be found effective remedies for the corruption of 
the King’s English. To these must be added a careful 
supervision of the reading of the growing child, and an 
insistance upon the presence of some really well-written 
beoks inevery home. The constant transfers and changes 
of residence to which all Anglo-Indians are so liable are 
apt to lead to a neglect of this very important part of 
the surroundings of a refined and cultured home. And it 
is a bad thing for any child to grow up with the idea that 
books and literature are an accidental peculiarity of 
schools, like black-boards and desks, and that they form 
no part of home life or of the delectable period of the 
holidays. When holidays last for three months at a 
stretch, as they do in the case of the hill schools of India, 

fall intellectual development is suspended during them 
“a very serious breach takes place in the orderly progress 
of education. Many an unlucky Anglo-Indian child 
rows up with a faulty accent and an unstored mind, 
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while the parents look to the school-master to remedy 
these defects, and the school-master leaves such little 
matters as pronunciation and a love of reading to the 
supposed environment of a decent home. It is a cases 
for mutual co-operation, otherwise no great results can be 
expected. As long as the parents think that the whole 
burden can be shifted upon the school authorities the 
latter will be very apt to explain a lack of progress by an 
airy reference to the omission of early grounding at 
home. 

To conclude, the continued existence of what, for 
lack of a better designation, we have dubbed the 
Emperor's English, is as unnecessary as it is disagree, 
able. There is no real reason why everyone who 
receives a respectable education should not be taught to 
speak and write correctly in the course of it. We would 
make a fervent plea, addressed both to school and home, 
that all that can be done may be done to remove the 
cachet which the inability to express themselves rightly 
has fixed upon boys and girls educated in India. 

Epiru Woops. `d 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CONDITION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE JAILS IN THE UNITED PRO- 
VINCES for the year ending 31st December 1904, 


WE congratulate the Superintendents of the various 

jails on the diminution in the number of flogging admin- 

mastered. This form of punishment should, as the In- 

spector-General says, be reserved for cases of assault and 

gross insubordination. The most experienced Jail 

Superintendents are, as a rule, those who are least willing 

to inflict corporal punishment and the discipline in their 
jails does not suffer from this fact. 


A remark made by the Inspector-General should be 
es noticed by those concerned. ‘ Magistrates 
are gradually coming to recognize the inadvisability of 
sending juveniles to jail, but I am still of opinion that 
some of the boys committed to prison might with ad- 
vantage be otherwise dealt with, It can hardly be 
necessary to send a small boy of 11 or 12 years of age to 
jail under the provisions of the bad livelihood section of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, but on more than one 
occasion, at my inspections of the jails, I have noticed 
that such action has been taken.” The “ First Offender’s 
Act ” at home has saved many a boy from jail and a 
criminal career. It appears that one or two such cases 
have been brought to the notice of the Government and 
the juveniles have have been wisely released and handed 
over to their relatives. 
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The health of the prisoners is well looked after, as 
is shown by the abnormally low death-rate of 145. 
Would that the sanitation of our towns was as well 
cared for as that of the jails in the United Provinces i“ 
We conclude this review on a report which gives us 
nothing but pleasure to peruse in so far as such a subject . 
as the condition and management of jails can be pleasant 
by stating that the jails have been managed with 
economy and care. | 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for Bengal for the year 1904. ry 


Ir is satisfactory to notice that India has not got 
a declining birth-rate, in fact at 42°59 per mille it is 3°59 
greater than the preceding year. The death-rate, 
though high, compared with that of England is at 32°45 
per mille, 10°14 per mille less than the death-rate. Of 
course, it will be found from the report that the increase 
in population is greatest among the less civilized | 
aboriginal tribes. 


We note the usual ratio of births, 105 males to 100 
females, though the report reads the reverse. Infant 
mortality is still too high, 19°45 per cent. among male 
infants and 17°78 per cent. among female infants. 
Several reasons are given for this of which premature 
marriage does not figure in its true place in the Com- 
missioner’s report. We rejoice to see that the Sanitary 
Commissioner is preparing a leaflet in Bengali and Hindi 
containing a few simple rules bearing on the rearing arid 
care of children. 


The statistics concerning cholera are very interesting. ' 
The Rajshahi, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions seems to’ 
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have suffered the most severely, while Orissa, which 
usually heads the list, has a comparatively low death- 
rate. Chutia Nagpur, as usual, proves to be the healthier 
division. Plague has again been on the increase. The 
old weather of last December seems to have started 
it again on a disastrous career and we may look for 
even a higher death-rate this year. The statistics on 
Fever seem to be worth very little from a scientific point 
of view as is shown from Captain Rogers’ report. Fair 
progress is be recorded, more especially in drainage 
schemes, and in the conservancy arrangements in towns, 
though a vast amount of work remains to be done. We 
may fairly congratulate the Commissioner on his work 
Up to this date. 


ANNUAL RETURNS OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN 
BENGAL with brief notes for the year 1904. 


Tue scheme for the construction of a central asylum 
still appears to be under the consideration of the 
Government. This reform is of the utmost importance 
rom all points of view and would, as the Inspector- 
General says, mark an era in the history of asylum 
management in Bengal. The sites of asylums at present 
in use are not such as to give the patients the best 
possible chances of recovery, this seems to be especially 
so in the case of the Bhowanipur Asylum for Europeans 
and Eurasians, whose miserable plight in the country 
should at least plead for itself. We must, however, 
congratulate the Superintendents on their management, 

_in that the death-rate is lower than that in asylums in 
England, though whether a small asylum population of 
a little more than a thousand can give a level death-rate 
is rather doubtful. From ascientific point of view it 
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is a thousand pities that the column under Heredity as 
a cause of insanity, cannot be made more trustworthy. 
It is the story that this column tells in the English 
Tables that has led Rentoul and others to propose the 
sterilization of certain mental and physical degenerates. . 
Fortunately, in Bengal, the ratio of the insane to the 
total population is barely one-twelfth of what it is in 
England. This seems to be the price of Western civili- 
zation. The place of alcohol as the leading specific 
cause of insanity in England, is taken in India by 
ganja-smoking, and the results seem to be even more 
disastrous, though spirit drinking also stands high on 
the list. 


A REPORT ON THE EXCISE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
UNITED PROVINCES for the year ending 30th 
September 1904. 


Tue Commissioner of Excise makes a very strong 
case when he urges the entire abolition of the outstill 
system, The objections of the Board that the loss to 
the Revenue is not so great as the Commissioner states _ 
is merely an opinion. The Board admits the evils of a 
practically uncontrolled supply of very inferior and very 
cheap liquor, but believes that a low rate of taxation is 
necessary in the outstill district to prevent wholesale 
smuggling and illicit distillation. These objections are 
met by the Commissioner that there are at present two 
lines to guard—one between the native States and the 
outstills and another between the outstills and the 
distillery area : that if full duty were charged in the out- 
still area some of the increased revenue might be spent“ 
on preventive measures. We recommend the following 
paragraph to the notice of the Bengal administration 
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{in which the Commissioner sums up the case): “ The 
question resolves itself into whether the harassment and 
expense of a preventive system are worse evils than the 
present demoralizing and unproductive one. All 

“difficulty would, of course, be removed if only native 
States could be made to see that it would be to their 
pecuniary advantage to replace their system and forming 
out the Excise Revenue by some system more on the lines 
of ours. Until, however, the administration of Bengal 
alter their system we cannot expect much from native 
States.” A constant source of leakage in revenue is 
due to the excise duties varying in different Provinces. 
This might be seen to by our Simla Solons. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE TOWN OF CALCUTTA AND ITS SUBURBS, 
for the year 1904. 


THE punishments in the force seems to have been 
much less than during the previous year, though the 
“number of resignations has increased from 302 to 321. 
We are promised better results for 1905. There has 
been an increase in accidental deaths though through 
what cause it is impossible to say from the report. We 
are glad to note the excellent results shown by the finger 
impression system and to find that practice and theory 
go here so well together, the recognition should 
continue to increase till it is impossible for a previously 
convicted offender to escape recognition. The police act 
in a beneficent way as restorers of lost property. To any- 
‘one unacquainted with this the list of articles and the value 
of notes deposited with the police and mostly restored 
te their lawful owners would appear strange indeed. 
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There was a considerable diminution in the value of 
property destroyed by fire, there having been only two 
extensive fires, one at the Ghoosary Cotton Mills and one 
on board the S. S. Aparima. In regard to crime there 
has been a noticeable increase of 4,039 cases reported to 
the police, nearly half of these are due to prosecution by 
the agent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ; there was an increase under serial 20 grievous 
hurt, but the percentage of convictions do not seem to 
warrant this increase in the number of cases. There 
was also a considerable increase in the number of 
burglaries, especially in the suburbs, the police securing 
conviction of the offender in barely one-quarter of the 
cases investigated. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


D) 


LONE MARIE, by W. E. Norris. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Mr. Norris’ practised hand has lost none of its 
cunning. The characters drawn in his latest book are al 
very much alive. Gordon Heneage, the plausible, love- 
able scoundrel, is quite a creation, and the sympathy or 
the reader is largely with him from first to last. If Mr. 
Norris never rises to any very great height he always 

remains at an extraordinarily consistent level of general 
‘excellence. 





THE TOLL OF THE BUSH, by William Satchell, (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 


A CAPITAL story of Australian life, with some really 
fine passages of description. Mr. Satchell combines the 
two essential gifts of a good novelist, sympathetic deli- 
neation of humanity, and a cordial appreciation of the 
beauties of nature. 


THE LAST CHANCE, by Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 


Mr. Botprewoop’s last work is disappointing. We 
miss entirely the swing and movement of his earlier 
stories. The dragging in of well-known personages of 
contemporary life to give interest to an otherwise 
‘uninteresting relation of the adventures of a newly- 
enriched Australian family is hardly a legitimate form of 
fiction. 
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KIPPS, by H. G. Wells. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Here we have Mr. Wells back again on his own 
ground, the ground of The Wheels of Chance. Kipps 
is very like Hoopdriver, mutatis mutandis, and the ups 
and downs of his life are portrayed with consummate skill ` 
and knowledge. The moral of the book is excellent, 
and we cordially recommend it. In his pitiless analysis 
of pretentiousness and meanness, and his caustic present- 
ment of the withering effects of a little superficial culture, 
Mr. Wells has his own message for all those who believe 
that the social troubles of our day cannot fail to yield to 
the humanising influences of Homer in translations, and 
evening classes for wood carving. 


re 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, by Edith Wharton. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 


A FIRST-CLASS novel. The author makes it terribly 
clear. that the possession of money, and an atmosphere of 
luxury, do not make for a high standard in thought or 
morals, Incidentally the solvent power of modern care- 
lessness as to manners upon character is made abun--~ 
dantly manifest. The difficulties which gradually gather 
round the beautiful and delicate heroine, till they deprive 
her of all that most makes life worth living, are the 
outcome of the conditions of the smart society in which 
her lot is cast. 


PANJABI LYRICS AND PROVERBS, by C. F. Usborne, 

ILC. S. 

A very charming collection of translations in prose , 
and verse, the prose translations testifying to the extent’ 
of our obligation to the translator’s taste and poetical 
ability as displayed in the verses. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF MODERN THEO- 
SOPHY, by Pestonji Ardeshir Wadia. 


Tuis little book can be commended to all who desire 

to study a critical and dispassionate enquiry into its 

“subject. Mr. Wadia exposes the claims of modern 
theosophy to rank as a practical philosophy. 


POEMS, by J. A.C. (W. Newman and Co.) 


AN unpretentious and pleasing collection of verses. 
The author has a good ear for melody, and an adequate 
knowledge of metre. 


LLEWELLYN AND OTHER POEMS, by Alfred Sassoon. 
(D. Bryce and Son.) 


THESE poems are marred by occasional crudities of 
rhyme and idea. 


. AU JAPON Ef EN EXTREME-ORIENT. Par Felicien 
Challaye. 


M. CHALLAYE is one of those lucky students of the 
University of Paris who have gained travelling scholar- 
ships, enabling them to make the tour of the world. 
His book contains an account of Japan, appreciative, 
but not conspicuous for novelty, a description of the 
primitive Moys of Annam, and some notes on India. 
It is doubtless in good faith that he repeats that peren- 
nial lie about the employment, at India’s expense, of 

“the Indian army in colonial wars, and though he may 
have known a Brahmin with five wives, it was unwise 
to leave the innocent doudevardier with the idea that this 
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is nothing out of the way. M. Challaye gives figures 
ascribing an illiteracy of a hundred per cent. to 
Mussalman women in India, but we fear that he or his 
printer has invented them, which is worse than ungallant. 
The book contains some interesting sketches of Indian — 
notabilities, among others Mr. Behramji Malabari, Rai 
Bahadur Baij Nath, and the Secretary to the late 
Mr, Tata. 





LES EGYPTIENS PREHISTORIQUES IDENTIFIES ANEC 
LES ANNAMITES D’APRES LES INSCRIPTIONS 
HIEROGLYPHIQUES. Par le General H. Frey. 
Paris, Hachette, 1905. P 


GENERAL Frey, the author of this book, has pro- 
duced a number of works, some crowned by the French 
Academy, some not, and it may be noticed in the list of 
them that the Academy, while recognising the General’s 
warlike muse, has quite neglected his philological efforts. 
His aim in the present book, to establish a connection 
between the Annamites and the ancient Egyptians, is 
somewhat daring, but not without parallel, for Dr. Carl ` 
Abel in a recent work has traced affinities between the 
hieroglyphics and the Aryan languages. 





TECHNOLOGIE DU THE. Par H. Neuville. Paris, 1905. 

Tuis is not and does not claim to be a guide to the 
growing of tea, but to its manipulation after picking, the 
machinery used, and especially those scientific questions y 
which, in Bengal at any rate, are chiefly known from the 
writings of Dr. Mann. An excellent bibliography is 
appended. 
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Eye-glasses supplied by him are prepared to formula and 
scientifically adapted to individual requirements at the 
most reasonable rate of charges in the Indian Empire. 
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Art. I.—A FAREWELL. 


Methought I held a rosebud 
In the hollow of my hand 
And looked to see it open, 
Nor did I understand 
That not to me ’twas given 
To see the perfect flower, 
*Twas mine to love and cherish 
But for a passing hour. 


Yet, when the crimson petals 
Shall all their grace unfold, 
And other eyes be gladdened 
By the flower I once did hold, 
It may be that the memory 
Of that short hour to me 
Shall fill my heart with fragrance 
Though the rose I never see. 


Beloved, if I yield you 
To one with newer claim, 
And turn away in silence, 
_ The past is still the same : 
Far in the golden future 
Though every glory shine 
About the perfect rose, dear, ` 
The rosebud once was mine. 


EUMOLPOS, 


Art. Il. -FROM PEKIN TO SIKHIM, THROUGH GOBI 
AND THIBET. = 


4 


I.—From PEKIN TO KOEI-HOA-TCHANG. 


LL departures from Pekin are alike. I had left 
À the Capital of the Celestial Empire two years 
before to make a journey of exploration for some months 
across the north of Shansi and Central Mongolia. 
There was then the same scene of animation and bustle 
in the streets and at the main gates, with a touch of 
colour here and there to relieve the eyes. Pekin, one 
of the dirtiest towns on earth, is usually only worth 
seeing just after dawn, when the rising sun imparts a 
look of freshness to all things, or in the evening, when 
on the occasion of some feast thousands of paper lanterns 
are lighted on all sides. On the morning of 2oth June 
1904 the heat was over-powering. Not a breath of 
wind stirred the still and heavy air. The road, well 
known to tourists, which runs to the Tombs of tk 
Kings and the Great Wall, and which also leads to 
Kalgan, was, at eight o'clock in the morning, already 
hidden under a dense cloud of dust. We took with us 
only three Chinese springless carts at the beginning of 
this expedition, which were amply sufficient for our bag- 
gage. Since a long journey lay before us we had had 
to give up the comforts which can be taken in an expedi- 
tion lasting for a few weeks or only two or three months. 
We had decided to live on the resources of the countries 
that we proposed to pass through, and a few bottles % 
champagne, for the due celebration of supreme events 
were almost the whole stock of our provisions. In 
Chinese travel, moreover, one can always obtain beef, 
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mutton, chickens, an occasional duck, eggs, flour, and a 
? sufficient supply of vegetables. The explorer is conse- 
quently not to be pitied overmuch. The main point is 
_ta have with one a good cook. The cook, whom we had 
with much difficulty recruited in Pekin, was an Anna- 
mite. Very clever at his own business, he proved even- 
tually to be a hopeless drunkard. The other servants 
were a afou, to look after the horses, and some coolies. 
I shall not weary my readers with a detailed 
account of the five days’ journey between Pekin and 
Suen-hoa-fu. Many authors have described it. For 
years diplomatists and tea-merchants travelling from 
Europe to Pekin have gone by Ourga, Kalgan, and 
& hen-hoa-fu. However, I should advise those who use 
this road hereafter to stop at the little town of Hang- 
ling-tze. A temple on the top of a comparatively high 
mountain commands the whole vast plain, and from its 
stony platform one enjoys a magnificent view. In spite 
of our long day’s march we resolved to climb up to it, 
and with this object sent our men to commandeer 
„donkeys. The temple itself is extremely small, and 
contains only unimportant statues, but to reach it a 
wonderful little stony bridge has to be crossed, orna- 
mented with inscriptions and spanning a cleft in the 
rock. The custodian offered us tea, and refused the 
smali tip which I proffered for his kindness, an experience 
new to me after Pekin. On our way down we stopped 
for a few minutes at another temple, larger and newer, 
where forty Lamas at prayer made a great noise in the 
dimness of the chill and lofty hall of worship. 
I must not omit to record that the evening before 
Da upon an exhibition worthy of Barnum's 
circus. In broad noon day our carters, overcome by 
the heat, had begged for a short rest, and while they lay 
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stretched under the shade of a tree I had made my way 
towards a group of Chinese peasants at no great distance 
off. As I approached I saw one of the tallest men 
conceivable. He was then seated surrounded by-a 
group of laughing and jesting children, but when he saw | 
me he rose, and I could see that he out-topped all present 
by some two feet in height. I went and fetched my bag 
of anthropological instruments, and when I returned 
began to take the measurements of this colossus. But 
his mother, a wrinkled old lady, intervened. She said 
she feared that I should cast an evil spell over her son. 
The sight of a small ingot of silver, however, successfully 
calmed her and banished her fears, and I was allowed to 
proceed with my measurement of her son. His heigh 
was fully eight feet, and a hump detracted from his com- 
pleteness in this direction. The circumference of his 
chest, including the hump, was 58 inches, and the length 
of his foot 15 inches. Although only 28 years old he had 
thick white hair, and his whole outward appearance was 
that of a being whose muscular force and bodily weight 
were not in proportion. a 
We reached Suen-hoa-fu on the 26th of June and 
we did not stay there long. The town itself has no 
objects of interest and the heat had developed in it smells 
worse than those of Pekin itself, and this fact alone was 
reason enough to hurry on. We had been well received 
at the Kon-kouan, or Yamen, reserved for mandarins on 
tour, but as our arrival was wholly unexpected, we had 
the pleasure of finding in each of our sleeping rooms 
beggars, who were smoking opium, wrapped in noisome 
rags, with the tacit approval of the keepers of the housag 
On leaving this prefectoral city’ instead of maki 
for Kalgan we branched off slightly to the left and crossed 
the river Yung-ling-ho, nearly dry at this season, with 
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a bed of enormous extent and made of fine sand yielding 
here and there beneath our tread. The country that we 
now reached, west of the river, has the desolate appear- 


-ance of a bare plain, in which however, thanks toa con- 


stant struggle against bad soil, small villages have struck 
root and relieve the monotony of the district. Moreover, 
this wretched appearance does not extend far, and after 
recrossing the river and reaching Tchai-kou-pou one is 
struck with wonder at the magnificent cultivation which 
meets the eye. An island in the centre of the river 
is specially fertile. On all sides there are to be 
seen fields of poppies of varied colour, richly tinted, 


Qure-mauve and deep red, white and cream-coloured. 


The island looks like fairy-land. The irrigation of 
these fields circled by trees has been devised with great 
practical skill and I greatly admired its results. These 
unlearned Chinese cultivators have taken advantage of 
almost imperceptible differences of level to flood their 
fields with a productive supply of water. Opium costs 
money, and the town of Tchai-kou-pou prospers accord- 


britgly. The population, perfectly orderly, consists of 


I 
| 
i 
| 


| 


about 5,000 souls. 

Our object being to reach Mongolia at Or-tan-ho 
by the shortest road, I ordered the caravan to leave 
the beaten track to enter upon a mountainous district 
bounded on the north-east by the Jung-yang-ho. To 
do this we crossed the Great Wall, not that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pekin, always visited by tourists, but that 
which in almost endless extent, since it is met with in 
Manchuria and on the border of Kansu, traces the limits 

the northern frontier of the great empire. This is to- 
day hardly a causeway. It has lost all its splendour and 
importance. It retains to-day only the value of a relic of 
history, but it served through centuries as a sturdy defence. 
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At every pass through which a Mongol invasion might 
break a way for itself the Great Wall reinforced by a fort 
stood against the invaders. Thus at the issue of the 
river Jung-yang on Chinese territory rose five or six 
hundred years ago the fortified city of Shin-ping-fu, of 
which we could only recognise the lamentable ruins. 
Opposite this city the old maps mark a fortress with the 
name of Ping-yuen-fu. This has entirely disappeared. 
We could hardly identify the remains of its walls. The 
general appearance of the country, after leaving the 
fertile valley of the Jung-yang, is again gloomy and 
poverty-stricken, and the caravan climbed the mountain- 
ous district referred to above over ground made up ofsa 
rolling stones and dried clay. Through low hills crowned 
by little deserted temples we reached the top of the 
funnel facing north-east, at the bottom of which lies Or- 
tan-ho, reached by a gentle slope. The road has no 
point worth mentioning, but cultivation prospers again 
and is able to support an adequate population. 

We reached Or-tan-ho about midday, in great heat, 
and to our great surprise, in spite of its Mongol name, no” 
single Mongol could be found in the whole of the little 
town. On the other hand, I observed the large number 
of persons, more or less in rags, bearing on back or 
chest the distinctive insignia of the Boxers. This little 
centre was four or five years before a retreat for brigands 
during the troubles and a nursery of the insurrection. 
From here started the bands which attacked Shi-ying-tze, 
Orr-shi-san-ho, Tai-hai, and several other mission centres. 
However, thanks to the bravery of certain missionaries 
possessed of common sense, the brigands were driven back 
with loss. They had certainly heard of the approach- 
ing arrival of our little caravan, and the Boxers of the 
town had consequently arranged for us a somewhat 
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discouraging reception. Inthe narrow road which led to 
the river curses were showered upon us from both sides, 
the most common being Vang-qui-tye, which means 
~" foreign devils.” This is not specially emphatic when 
standing alone, but the victims of it find this compliment, 
when too often repeated, very trying to the nerves. We 
hoped to find peace by closing our doors at the inn 
and we were in fact undisturbed at our meal. But as 
soon as we proceeded to pay our bill a discussion arose, 
for our host did not hesitate to ask an exorbitant price 
for the use of his inn and kitchen. I naturally 
declined to pay anything out of the common, and, 
,pereeiving that he could not attain his end unaided, the 
man threw open the door and showed us, with a view to 
intimidation, that the courtyard was full of Boxers whose 
attitude was unquestionably hostile. Realising the need 
of haste I wanted to break a way through the crowd and 
get my caravan away from the inn. Unluckily the 
great gate had been securely closed and we were 
immediately surrounded by all the people present, who, 
-with the Chinaman’s customary treachery, began to 
press us against a wall till we could no longer stir in 
any direction. As the situation was becoming serious 
I drew my revolver and threatened to fire upon the 
men nearest to me. This produced an absurd com- 
motion and a rapid flight of the whole company, 
Some, since the exit was closed, climbed over the walls, 
others took refuge in the rooms. My men opened the 
gates and the carts crossed the stone threshold. The 
incident had ended happily. I must say that this was 
the one occasion on which we met with definite hostility 
from the inhabitants of a Chinese town. 
From Or-tan-ho we made for Or-shi-san-ho, a pros- 
perous mission station in an oasis of verdure surrounded 
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with skilfully cultivated fields and growing woods, a 
large portion of which have been planted by the mis- 
sionaries. All this district, like Or-tan-ho and like Shi- 
ying-tze, has been won by the toiling Chinaman from th 
indolent Mongol. It is partly the triumph of progress 
over savagery, and if the Chinaman, rich and poor, were 
not the thrall of many vices and specially of opium, his 
activity would extend without limits with the success 
that a frugal and patient people can always command. 

Leaving Or-shi-san-ho on 1st July we made our 
way southwards to Ta-tung-fu, one of the largest towns 
of Shan-si. All the intervening country had not yet been 
visited by an European explorer, but thanks to the old æ. 
maps of the Jesuits a German publisher had been able 
to publish a practically accurate sketch of it. From the 
beginning of the day the road ran through mountains 
and valleys, across low hills and shallow declivities, 
streams, very numerous but nearly dried up, ran all 
towards the Jung-yang-ho. The people seemed poor 
and the land more barren. Towards evening we rose 
about 2,000 feet and in a narrow little valley dis: 4 
covered the insignificant temple of Lan-ye-miao. As it 
offered no accommodation for the night we decided to 
pitch our tent near a group of cottages on the right a 
little below the temple. 

The road continuing southwards next day merged 
in the bed of the river Yutto, which is a tributary of 
the Sang-kan-ho, itself a tributary of the Yung-ting- 
ho. The volume of the Yutto is considerable and must 
in the rainy season reach a high level, to argue 
from the marks it leaves on the rocks between which 
it forces its way. Early on the 3rd July we reached 
some very interesting ruins of the Great Wall. Clearly 
the Chinese strategists apprehended here more than 
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elsewhere an invasion from the Vutto Valley, for they 
heaped defences at this point. Over a stretch of some 
four miles I counted the remains of eighty bastions, 
-some built up against the wall, while others stood out 
in front like pickets, and could take the enemy in 
the rear if after passing the first line of defence they 
should reach the wall. The wall itself must have 
reached a great height and, as I noticed here alone, it 
is perpendicular on the Mongol side and gently sloping 
on the Chinese. By the irony of fate the inhabitants 
of the district have dug out of the mounds of earth 
that form the slope stables for their cattle. Three miles 
away from the wall rise the ruins of an old fortified 
city which are remarkable only for an ancient triumphal 
arch, and a gate in the ramparts, made of hewn stone 
and strikingly well built. Following still the bed of the 
same river we reached Ta-tung-fu on the following day. 
This important place deserves special mention. 
Ta-tung-fu was very strongly fortified, and its 
defences are still imposing. Its shape is rectangular, 
and it has four gates strengthened by double walls. The 
northern gate, in old days the point of danger, does 
not communicate directly with the plain, but opens into 
a strong citadel, a miniature copy of the city itself. In 
this are the parade ground and the barracks of the troops, 
recognisable from the number of small flags that sur- 
mount them. I think I may assert that the Chinese 
forces retain ancient forms not yet Westernised, for 
example one flag to each ten men. 
The interior of the city contains some triumphal 
s_arches, in the purest Chinest style, and great main 
streets comprising shops well funished for the interior of 
a Chinese province. Particularly well preserved also is a 
great wall covered with coloured tiles on which present a 
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picture of a dragon. The tint of these tiles is very 
fine, and no European factory cari produce richer work. 
We did not stay long at Ta-tung-fu, for we wished 
to reach the desert of the Ordos as soon as possible, and~ 
purely Chinese towns did not interest us overmuch. 
If it is true to assert that all the cities of the Celestial 
Empire are alike, it is a different story with the 
temples, for we visited on the day after our departure 
from Ta-tung-fu the most interesting and curious 
temples that we ever had the fortune to see, I mean 
the grottoes of Yung-yang-miao. To reach them one 
must travel along the picturesque valley of the Shi-li-ho 
for some dozen miles and pass before a small but 
very striking temple whose entrance gate is guarded 
from the wrong-doing of ‘the ill-affected by a wall 
covered with tiles in a style similar to those I spoke of 
at Ta-tung-fu. Its roof is also coated with coloured 
tiles. Soon after the village of Che-kon-han-chew is 
reached where two chapels are cut out of the rock 
which call for notice. They consist of two square cham- 
bers, the vault above being supported by a central pillar 
of rectangular shape. I concluded that they existed first 
as natural grottoes caused by the passage of water, and 
that the Chinese had only enlarged them and shaped 
them as they are to-day. In one of them a spring rises 
with a weak flow, and supports this theory. They show 
otherwise clear traces of water action. To a height 
of some three feet the friable rock has crumbled, 
and the ceiling of both chambers is entirely mildewed. 
Though now in poor preservation they remain a proof of 
some considerable sculptural achievement. Each room 4 
contains over a thousand figures, some nearly six feet 
high, others only a few inches. The ceilings especially 
are a maze of painted dragons. The statues also were 
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painted, now discoloured by the effects of the water. 
However, Buddhist piety has succeeded in repairing 
some of the figures, especiaily the statue of a Turk, in a 
“turban crowned with an aureole, in the first room, whose 
presence seems a tasteless anachronism. I concluded 
that gates which have perished originally closed the entry. 
As to the inscription in the interior of these grottoes 
goodwill alone could-not suffice to decipher them. 

A little further on are the village and temple of 
Yung-yang, made up of grottoes all cut out by human 
hand in a great wall of limestone reaching for three- 
quarter of a mile on the bank of the Chi-li-ho. They 

pare many hundreds in number, and all contain a seated 
Buddha carved in the living rock. The nearest to 
Ta-tung-fu are the only important ones. They are 
very lofty and adorned on the outside with wooden 
temples three and four stories in height. These stories 
are connected by staircases cut in the rock, and 
are composed of platforms of which the highest are on a 
level with the eyes of the Buddha. These Buddhas are 
very huge and are surrounded with small figures like the 
angels round the central figure over the altar of a Roman 
Catholic Church. The general appearance of the temple 
is not unlike a theatre, of which the grotto serves as the 
stage. In one of these grottoes a Buddha fifty feet 
high is entirely gilded and wears on his forehead a 
crown of coloured glass. His eyes also are made 
of glass. The wooden temples were repainted twenty 
years ago, and are consequently very conspicuous and 
picturesque. Unluckily money was apparently lacking to. 
«renew the platforms and railings, and I should not 
advise anyone to draw too near the abyss to get a close 
view of the statue, which is very striking seen either 
from above or below. The other grottoes have no temples. 
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in front, and the largest, which contain some gilded 
statues adorned with imitation gems, are simply divided 
from the outside by wooden bars. The smallest grottoes 
have not even these. Legend, in the mouth of the 
old Lama in charge, insists that all once had their 
temples in front, but some thousand years ago, he avers, 

a deluge of twelve days’ rain loosened the foundations 
of the temples, even then ancient, and reduced them 
practically to ruins. Seven days after the rain an 
unknown man stood before the temples and with uplifted 
arm gave them the order to fall. All fell together, ex- 
posing the grottoes as they may be seen to-day. The 
truth is, that if these porticos ever existed they fell one à 
after another for the all-sufficient reason that the Chinese, 
who occasionally re-paint, never restore or re-build. 

After a four days march we reached So-ping-fu 
on oth July. Having followed from the temples of 
Yung-yang a high road wholly without interest and 
only remarkable for the large number of old towns and 
fortified villages completely deserted and abandoned, tell- 
ing the sad story of the real China, infinitely less populous\ 4 
and industrious, whatever may be said, than it was three 
hundred years ago. So-ping-fu hardly deserves to be 
called a prefecture. It is a dead city. Its empty streets . 
form a melancholy contrast to the activity of Ta-tung-fu. 
We only stayed there one night and spent it in the house 
of a tea-merchant, the inns being too repulsive. 

The next day we set out with an escort of six 
grotesque soldiers armed with absurd knives and with 
sticks. Having drawn one of these terrible swords from 
its sheath I found the blade to be made of wood and 4 
the warrior quite shamelessly explained to me that 
he had sold the steel that he might buy opium. 

Our purpose was to go from So-ping-fu to the 
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Ordos by way of Cha-lu-noór, where lived a missionary 
friend of ours, a man of enlightenment. We had 
travelled together two years before and I was looking 
- forward to seeing him again, There is no direct road 
from So-ping-fu to Cha-lu-noor. We had either to 
take the high road to Kaou-hoa-tchang, or, having 
reached the little town of Shakolo, try to make a way 
along the river Ulan-muren, which has a bad repute, 
amply justified by its quicksands. We decided for the 
latter course, more difficult, but more novel, and started 
for Shakolo, a very pretty little town at the opening 
of a defile. In older days the river Ulan-muren, which 
washes its walls and is a tributary of the Yellow River, 
“was defended by a fortified bridge with very narrow 
stone arches, which, spanning the stream here and there, 
prevented the passage of troops in the shallow water. 
To-day only the ruins of this interesting work remain, 
on the left bank of the river. 
We arrived at Cha-lu-noor after a march along the 
Ulan-muren, which was not without incidents. It was 
_“hot easy to get our baggage carts along the banks which 
were strewn with large boulders, and when we had over- 
come this trouble we found ourselves encountered by 
treacherous quicksands. I nearly disappeared myself in 
one of these deceptive spots while finding outa place at 
which we could cross the river. Taken in by the colour 
of the ground I forced my horse forward against his wish 
and found myself about three feet deep in mud. 
Luckily I was riding an exceptionally vigorous pony. 
He, roused and inspired by the instinct of self- 
preservation more than by my riding whip, managed, 
after a series of struggles, to get clear of the quick- 
sand. The first twenty or thirty miles of the course 
of the Ulan-muren are very thinly populated, and 
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almost given up to the pasturage of sheep and goats. 
An incalculable number of hares are also to be found 
here. As they are not wild they are easily killed. Near 
a hamlet called San-chou-long I remember knocking over, 
a dozen of these animals in the little clearings between 
the scanty bushes in less than ten minutes. It proved 
to be a waste of powder and shot, for our men refused 
to eat their flesh. A deep-rooted superstition convinces 
them that the souls of their grand-parents reside after 
death in the bodies of hares. 

After leaving the Ulan-muren we crossed a small 
hilly district of twelve hundred feet in height and 
debouched upon the huge plain of Zomat, in which 
are Cha-lu-noor, a number of flourishing villages, ana 
the great city of _Koei-hoa-tchang. 

Hardly had the mandarins of this last place, with 
whom I had been brought often into contact two years 
before, heard of our presence at Cha-lu-noor, than they 
sent us pressing invitations to come to Koei-hoa-tchang. 
Although this digression did not quite suit my plans I 
decided to comply with their request, hoping to obtain _ 
from them letters of recommendation, and greater facili- 
ties for crossing the Ordos. One of these mandarins, who 
rejoices in the title of the Tartar Marshal, is the real 
head of the Ordos, of Toumet, and of Northern Mongolia. 
He represents the Pekin Government among the Mongol 
princes, and exercises great influence from this fact. 

But before starting for the Blue Town I had been 
obliged to make some changes on the staff of our caravan. 
Having obtained clear evidence of the thefts which the 
mafou had been guilty of, I had dismissed this gentle- 
man, not without having recovered quite by chance sone 
of the stolen property, among which was a bottle of mer- 
cury which I had brought for astronomical observations. 
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Furthermore, all the information which I had 
received latterly about travel in the Ordos and about the 
condition of the roads there had made it clear to me that 

—I should only be able to use my Pekin carts for a very 

~ short time, and accordingly I had decided to send them 
back at once and to buy some camels. At Koei-hoa- 
tchang in the summer good camels can be bought in the 
market for a sum varying from forty to fifty zæeđčs. 
For the kind of work which the animals had to do 
it was important that they should be very fat and 
not too young. In fact, instead of travelling by 
night to avoid the heat, as the Chinese and Mongols 
always do, I had decided that we would cover our 
sfages by daylight, preferring to sacrifice the animals 
rather than our sleep. Mongolian camels do not bear 
heat well, and the hot sun is sometimes actually over- 
whelming when reflected from the sand and beating on 
the Ordos in August. The chief cause is that their long 
hairs induce an abnormal perspiration which rapidly 
makes them thin, and then their loads produce enormous 

abscesses which render them useless. On the other hand, 
they are not accustomed to eat at night, but only during 
the day, and when they halt after a hot stage they are so 
wearied by the heat that they stretch themselves on the 
sand and rest rather than eat the grass close by. 

Under such circumstances their health fails quickly. 
But in spite of these drawbacks, provided that their feet 
do not sink in the sand or the mud, they are the best 
animals for crossing the Ordos with. 

We started then for Koei-hoa-tchang with a small 
troop of camels and a new staff. The road from Cha- 
lu-noor is flat, very easy, and we met with no difficulty, 
We were accordingly perfectly fit and not at all tired when 
we established ourselves in the Kon-koan, which had been 
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reserved for us. We started almost at once upon a 
series of sumptuous dinners at which the dishes were as 
numerous as they were indigestible, while the feast was 
heralded, interrupted, and followed, by performances of. 
Chinese minstrels and jugglers, which were very enter- 
taining. 

I remember especially a little man, full of activity 
and good humour, who swallowed a fiery ball somewhat 
larger than his fist, and made grotesque gestures while 
his deeply impressed audience watched the ball gra- 
dually descend to the level of his stomach. After a few 
minutes he made the solid mass rise to his mouth again 
apparently with consummate ease. Another gentleman 4 
swung on a trapeze made of swords between two trees, 
and managed not to cut his hands on the sharp blades. 

But by far the most interesting exhibition which 
we witnessed was a review of troops, newly drilled by 
a Chinese officer who had received lessons from the 
Germans at Tientsin in military movements and tactics. 
I must own that he had profited by his lessons, and 
had reached an altogether remarkable result with the 
soldiers entrusted to him by the mandarins of Koei- 
hoa-tchang. Five hundred in number, they performed 
all the exercises in which the men of European regiments 
are daily drilled. They wore a smart uniform of dark 
hue, absolutely different from the long robes and the 
impedimenta of all kinds that Chinese soldiers usually 
affect. Oddly enough the General, and the many officers 
of this regiment, had retained the pale yellow or sky 
blue gauze robes, and seemed quite out of place amidst 
their men, who were rapidly manceuvring at the command 
of their instructor. ie 

I do not venture to assert that the soldiers of Koei- 
hoa-tchang are at this moment to be dreaded, especially 
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were they to be confronted by European troops. No 
doubt on the battlefield they would quickly forget the 
fine precision of their drill and the spirit of discipline so 
rAly inculcated, but notwithstanding the fact of finding 
in the north of Shansi an instructor and well drilled men 
seems to me worthy of notice. 

Indubitably the Chinese are making efforts to raise 
the level of their troops. In the neighbourhood of 
Pekin Vuen-chi-kai, with Japanese help, has set up a 
real army, and no doubt these men enlisted from 
Japanese, and even from Europeans, armed with Mann- 
licher rifles of German make, will prove in future 
their superiority to their absurd, barbarous, cowardly, 
and undisciplined predecessors. Add to this the con- 
sideration that the Japanese triumph over Russia 
has puffed them up-with pride. Everywhere, even in 
the most remote town of Kansuh, the Chinese people 
know all about the decisive defeat of the Russian 
arms, and as they draw no distinction between a Musco- 
vite, a Frenchman, or an Englishman, but class them all 
ańder one heading, the defeat of one entails a loss of 
prestige on all. I found many proofs of this in all 
directions. But this is not the place to discuss the future. 
I am content to assert, and I shall not be contradicted 
by those who have studied the new state of affairs, that 
the next war with China will cost more lives and raise 
more difficulties than the European nations, more or less 
allied, have yet had to overcome. 

\ After the review we were invited to partake of a 
lÿght repast in the General’s summer residence. It is in 
he Manchu city. Koei-hoa-tchang, in fact, comprises 
two very distinct towns close together. The first, in 
which we were lodged, and in which I had previously 
spent nearly two months, is Chinese, laid out without 
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apparent plan, and very dirty. The second is well 
ventilated by avenues of great trees, under which the 
homes of the poorest seem less wretched, contains some 
large yamens, and is inhabited by the Manchu aristow 
cracy. The house in which we were entertained was com- 
posed only of a few very small rooms, and lunch was 
laid under a blue tent pitched between the dwelling-house 
and the garden. This last, without being extensive, 
contained a great variety of flowers, which we had to 
inspect, since our host was very proud of them. Owing 
to the special gift possessed by the Chinese of planning 
a garden in a picturesque style and ornamenting the 
most ordinary spots with taste and novelty, the genera] 
effect was very artistic. This was the last of the official 
entertainments offered us by the mandarins, and our 
preparations being completed, we decided to set out 
without delay to cross the Ordos. On the morning of 
our departure the Prefect came to visit us, and enquired 
of me very confidentially whether there would be a little 
rain. ‘I know,” he said, “that Europeans have con- 
structed instruments by which they can foretell drought. 
or rain. For a long time not a drop of rain has fallen in 
the surrounding country, and I have to go to the temple 
and offer up public prayers to the gods. But if the 
drought persists when I have done this I shall look 
somewhat foolish! Can you give me the slightest hint?” 
I laughed, and replied that the barometer had gone 
down considerably, and that he might pray to the gods 
with every confidence that his prayer would be heard. 

Escorted by the good Prefect we started off, and: 
little later he left us to go to the temple. 

I was a true prophet, for in the course of the day | 
we received several showers, more beneficial to the crops 
than pleasant for travellers, 
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II.—Les Orpos. 


U moment d’ entreprendre la narration de notre 
reste du désert des Ordos, je crois bon ď en 
donner au lecteur une description sommaire. Ce point 
du globe n’a encore été que peu visité, et le nom de 
désert qu’ il porte sur toutes les cartes induit sans doute 
un grand nombre de personnes à le considèrer comme 


absolument stérile, sans vie propre, et sans relations 
suivies avec le reste de la Chine ou de la Mongolie. 


Les Ordos affectent une forme qui rappelle étrange- 
ment celle de la péninsule Hibérique. Le point le plus 
approché de Péking est à quelques quinze jours de 
route, mais les courriers peuvent atteindre la capital 
du Céleste Empire en moins d’ une centaine d'heures, 
grâce à des relais qui sont, en règle générale pourvus 
de bon poneys, infiniment plus vifs et plus rapides que 
, le massif et trapu animal monté habituèllement par les 
Thibitains et les Bouthans. 

Le fleuve Jaune (Houang ho) est la limite naturelle 
ber ‘A l ouest, au Nord, et à l'Est, encercle les Ordos, et 
à certaines époques de l’année en rend l’accés presque 
, impossible à ceux qui viennent du Nord. Au Sud, les 
` provinces du Shansi, et du Kansuh, longées par la grande 
muraille, ou du moins par ce qu'il en reste, fixe la limite 
que ses habitants ne doivent pas franchir sous peine 
de perdre leur apparence d'indépendance. 

Ainsi, enfermeè de tous cotès, la population de 
ibus Mongoles qui parsément ce territoire, impropre- 
ent appelé désert, n’a pu s’ étendre, mais s'est condensée 
quelques points speciaux où la nature du sol et la 
olus abondante quantité de pluie permettait l'elevage de 
troupeaux de moutons, de boeufs et de chevaux, par 
fois très importants. C’est ce qui explique pourquoi la 
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densité de la population y est beaucoup plus considérable 
que d'ordinaire en Mongolie, pourquoi le commerce 
avec la Chine y est plus actif, et pourquoi les Mandarins 
Chinois tirent des Ordos une fructueuse source dll 
revenus. Alors même que les Mongols traverseraient 

leur frontiére naturelle, le fleuve Jaune, et chercheraient 

á se répandre de toutes parts à la recherche d'abondants 

paturages, ils seraient arrètés au Nord-Est par les 

Chinois, qui peu à peu, avec l'effort puissant de la 

patience ont conquis, sur d’autres peuplades Mongoles, 

les plaines si riches du Toumet, et les alluvions laissés 

au Nord par les anciens lits du fleuve. A l'ouest ifs 

se heurteraient à un réel désert de sable, infécond ca 
mortel, et, arriveraient ils à le traverser, qu'ils se 

verraient obligés d'entrer en lutte avec le Prince Souverain 

du Kou Kou Noor, aujourd’ hui résidant 4 Fu ma 

Fu, et roi de Alashan. 

Le climat des Ordos est d’ailleurs supérieur et 
préferable à celui des immenses steppes Mongoles. Son 
altitude moyenne, d'environ mille cinq cents à mille 
six cents métres, en fait un plateau où les extremes te 
chaleurs de l'été ne se font pas sentir aussi brulantes que * 
dans l’Alashan 4 la même latitude. Ce plateau sans | 
grandes montagnes et sans profondes valleès est sillonné“ 
dé quelques rares cours d'eaux, tributairies du Fleuve 
Jaune et coulant presque tous sur le flanc est. Leurs. 
lits sont par fois d'une largeur considérable, le fond en 
est de sable fin, souvent mouvant et dangereux, mais. 
il est rare pendant l'été de trouver plus d'un pied d’ea 
dans la plus large rivière. Ses habitants se sont peu 
peu habituès à ne compter pour rien les petits fleuveS 
qui traversent leurs pays, et l'eau qu ils boivent provien 
toujours de puits ou de mares bourbeuses laisséés par’ 
les pluies. Evidemment c'est une boisson malsaine en | 
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elle même, et Podeur “sui generis” de quelques mares 
suffirait 4 donner le frisson 4 toute la faculté de Médecine. 
Maïs ici, comme partout, l'habitude est plus forte que la 
ae et les Mongols qui boivent souvent cette eau 
telle qu'ils la trouvent, lorsque le temps leur manque 
pour faire bouillir du thé, n'en éprouvent pas de 
mauvais effets. Au contraire la population semble 
remarquablement énergique et les constitutions des 
individus sont aussi robustes que possible. Par 
malheur l'habitude de fumer l'opium peu à peu s'infiltre, 
dans la partie qui touche au Toumet en particulier, et 
rapidemént répand ses ravages. L'énergie s'endort, 
‘a vie s'éteint, et j ai vu quelques Mandarins Mongols 
Toat la figure epuiseé et les traits stigmatisés rappelaient 
les pires aspects des fumeurs Chinois. 

Les Mongols sont, comme on sait, divisés en 
deux grandes distinctions politiques. Les uns se 
rangent sous les anciennes banniéres, les autres obeissent 
à des chefs qui portent le nom trop pompeux de rois, 
et qui se disent tous descendus des compagnons, ou 
éme de la famille, de Genghis Khan. Les Mongols 
des banniéres peuplent les immenses steppes qui s’éten- 
dent encore plus loin que Kalgan à lest ; jusque à Ourga 
au Nord, et jusque au Toumet à l'ouest. Le pays dés 
Ordos est gouverné par une confédération de roitelets, 
au nombre de cinq, qui vivent en assez bonne intelligence 
les uns avec les autres. Le plus agè, et non celui qui 
occupe le trône depuis le ‘plus long espace de temps, 
est chef de la confédération et traite directement avec le 
représentant du gouvernement de Péking qui réside 

Koei Hoa tchang, ou Kou-Kou-Ho-To, en langue 
Mongole. Le titre de ce haut fonctionnaire, Mandchou, 
en géneral, est celui de Marèchal Tartare. Ses 
pouvoirs sont assez étendus pour lui permettre 
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d'accomplir beaucoup d'injustices, graces auxquelles il 
remplit ses coffres de préférence à ceux de l’état. Sous 
les rois, mais en réalité plus puissants qu'eux, et surtout 
plus intelligents et plus entreprenants, quelques lama: 
d'importance (ta-lama) gouvernent les peuplades en 
agissant sur leur esprit infiniment superstitueux, et sont 
ici, comme au Thibet, les véritables mâitres de la 
situation. 

Après ce long predmbule, que l'on excusera 
j'ésperé, je résume le recit de notre expédition. 

Bel et bien munis de lettres de recommendation, 
et de passeports impératifs pour les Princes Mongols, 
nous nous acheminâmes dans les derniers jours de 
Juillet 1904, vers la ville ruineé de Tü tchrung non loin 
de laquelle nous devions traverser le fleuve Jaune dans 
des barques pépareés à notre intention. Plus précieux 
que toutes les paperasses, le Maréchal tartare, nous avait 
adjoint un de ses secrétaires qu'il avait chargé de réqui- 
sitionner pour nous en cours de route tous les moyens de 
transports nécessaires, et je ne manquais pas de trouver 
fort agréable cette façon de voyager. ‘~ 

Après deux jours de marche de Koci Hoa, nous arri- 
vâmes sur les bords du fleuve Jaune, juste à temps pour 
assister à la ruine compléte de plusieurs villages eng- 
loutis dans l'immense inondation annuelle. J ‘ai eu locca- 
sion d'e'tudier au cours de deux voyages les inondations 
désastreuses de cette formidable artère de l'Asie, et l’on 
me permettra encore une digression à son sujet. Le 
fleuve Jaune prend sa source au Thibet, non loin du lac 
Oring, dans un massif très élevé sur lequel les neige 
de l'hiver s'accumulent en énormes quantités. Il travers 
également, avant de déboucher en Mongolie, une série 
de massifs qui réunis à ceux du Thibet produisent au mo- 
ment de la fonte des neiges un prodigieux volume d’eau. 
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Tant que cette masse liquide fait sa route dans un lit 
resserré entre des rocs, elle ne peut évidemment se 
répandre et causer des ravages, mais lorsqu’elle parvient 
x immenses plaines du Nord de l’Alashan, des Ordos, et 
en particulier du Toumet, là où la déclivité est à peine 
sensible, elle perd en profondeur, mais gagne en largeur 
dans des proportions inouies. Ce qui d'ailleurs aide 
puissamment à cette transformation est un défilé, situé 
par environ 40° de Latitude, au sud et non loin de Ho 
Kou. Des rocs contractent en cet endroit les berges du 
fleuve au point de ne pas laisser pendant l'été un passage 
suffisamment large. Je crois qu'il serait relativement 
facile d'ouvrir ces roches au moyen de la dynamite et de 
“diminuer ainsi les désastres causés tout le long du précé- 
dent cours de la riviére. Quoiqu il en soit de l’avenir, les 
ravages provenant pésentement de l’annuelle inondation 
sout effroyables. Les paysans ont beau construire 
autour de leurs demeures faites du terre, des digues de 
pusieurs mêtres d èpaisseur, ils ont beau jour et nuit 
lutter contre  élement envahisseur, rien n'arrête sa 
arche. Peu à peu l’eau fait son chemin, creuse et mine la 
digue qui crevè. En un instant les chaumierès s’écroul- 
ent, et avec elles les moissons qui séchaient sur les toits. 
Ceci est l’histoire de milliers de paysans qui, évincés 
par le fleuve, reviennent bâtir la même maison et 
cultiver le même champ pour les voir de nouveau 
devenir la proie de l'inondation. L'obstination des 
Chinois n'a pas d' équivalent. A l'endroit où nous 
atteignons le bord du fleuve tout le terrain environnant 
, n'était que marécages. On apercevait çà et là quelques 
rares arbres, quelques”toits non encore écroulés, et la 
largeur de la nappe d’eau était de plus de cinq à 
six kilométres. Sans ces inondations qui rendent 
parfois la navigation difficile, et surtout rendent 
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les points d’ atterrissage impossibles à fixer définiti- 
vement, il serait fructueux, avec l’aide, douteuse ďal 
lieurs des Mandarins, d'établir une navigation de 
chaloupes à vapeur qui gagneraient des sommes rondes 
à remorquer les innombrables chalands transportant les 
produits du Kansuh jusqü à Koei Hoa Tchang. 

Ne pouvant songer à traverser la rivièrè à cet 
endroit, nous fimes route sur Ho-Kou où nous 
arrivâmes après un jour de route, ayant traversé les 
ruines imposantes de Tu-Tchrong qui fut au temps de 
la civilisation Nestorienne une imposante place forte, 
et dont Marco Polo célébra les splendeurs. C'est à 
peine si de nos jours, à l'intérieur de l'enceinte, ici 
et là un tumulus de gazon marque |’ amoncellement 
des ruines d’une importante de meure; et les ani- 
maux des paysans broutent l'herbe qui pousse sur les 
dongeons. 

Ho-Kou n'est pas une place sure en temps 
d'inondation. Le lit plus resserrè du fleuve donne au 
courant de ses caux une pression effroyable sur les 
digues qui protégent la ville. Cette derniére est batie— 
en contre bas, et une seule ouverture survenant dans les 
travaux de protection suffiraient pour l’engloutir. Le 
niveau des eaux étant cette année la particulièrement 
élevé la presque totalité de la population s ‘était enfuie, 
et ce fut avec un sentiment de délivrance que nous 
quittâmes cetre cité au matin du 28 Juillet. 

Le passage du Fleuve s’effectua sans autres diffi- 
cultés que l'opposition formelle des chameaux à s'aven- 
turer sur l'onde mouvante. Il fallut employer un grand 
nombre de coolies, et faire entrer successivement dans 4 
le bac chacune de leurs jambes pour vaincre leur 
entêtement. Sur l'autre rive nous nous trouvames 
immediatement dans des dunes de sable, et, le soir 


~ 
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tombant, nous nous arrêtâmes à un hameau composé 
de deux misérables huttes. 

‘Mon intention était de traverser de part en part 
Jes Ordos en suivant une diagonale qui devait aboutir 
a Ninghia, dans la Province du Kansuh. En chemin 
je payais une visite & quatre des rois Mongols et, visitais 
le monument, si venéré, qui abrite les restes du plus 
grand conquérant que le monde ait connu; Ginghis 
Khan. 

La route à suivre pour arriver au palais de Djongar, 
le premier des princes, passe par une succession de 
dunes de sables, de plaines en partie cultivées, 
par des paysans Chinois et de terrains rocheux. Une 
seule rivière, le Eul Rou Ho, courant au Nord Est, 
traverse le plateau, et l'eau m’ y atteint pas au mois de 
Juillet plus de cinq à six pouces de hauteur. 

Le palais occupait il ya quelques anneés une 
position diffèrente. Probablement les herbes y sont 
deveues de moins bonne qualité et le Prince alors 
régnant a transporté dans une autre plaine le siége 

e son gouvernement. En arrivant au sommet d’une 
petite moutagne, on découvre soudainement plusieurs 
bâtiments, qui, étant situés dans un presque absolu désert 
paraissent magnifiques : ce sont les palais. Celui habité 
par le roi est entouré d'une enceinte de 6 mètres de naut, 
en ruines, et qui possède deux entrées, dont l'une, celle 
du sud, donne directement sur les bâtiments royauxe 
Ceux ci sont tout simplement une grande maison 
Chinoise, construite dans le style cher aux Celestes, à trois 
cours centrales, à fenêtres de bois ouvragées et de petites 
_ vitres, ici et là remplacées per des morceaux de papier. 
ës murs sout en briques, en briques également les 
cours, et cela suffit pour donner à l’ensemble de la 
demeure un aspect pesque confortable. 


T 
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Non loin, se dressent les oriflammes et prières écrites 
sur des lambeaux d’étoffe qui indiquent le temple où le 
Prince sacrifie dans les grandes circonstances, en cas 
de maladies dans les troupeaux, de manque de pluie, ou. d 
lorsque ses affaires vont mal à la cour de Péking. 

Ce personnage ne tarda pas à venir nons visiter. 
A peine étions nons installés dans une aile de son palais 
quiil apparut revêtu du costume officiel et suivi par une 
séquelle de ministres crasseux. Il nons fit servir un 
mouton cuit entier, ce qui est en Mongolie, une facon 
d'honorer les gens, et, un diner assaisonné d’une maniére 
qu'il croyait être Européenne. Répondant à mes questions 
au sujet des Tombeaux de GenhisKhan, il m’assura que À 
j'en étais fort loin, qu il était impossible d'y parvenir, 
que personne n’ en possédait la clef! Son prédécesseur, 
que visita l'explorateur français Charles Bonin, en 1898, 
lors d'une pointe de quelques jours dans les Ordos, 
était fort incliné à rendre service aux Europèens. 
Ce fut lui quile premier, annonça à mon compariote la 
date éxacte de l'attaque des Légations de Pêking et du 
soulevement Boxeur. Bonin se fit un devoir d'en avertir 
immédiatement sa Légation, qui, bien entendu, au lieu de 
prendre des mesures, ou tout au moins de se livrer à une 
enquête, et de prévenir les autres Légations, le traita de 
lunatique, classa sa lettre dans un dossier, l’oublia et fut 
attaquée à l'heure dite. Je rapporte ce fait, qui n'est pas 
unique, simplement pour prouver que tout ce qui se 
passa en Chine en 1900, aurait pu être évité, et que le 
sang d'un bon nombre d'hommes aurait pu être épargné, 
L'ancien prince de Djongar n'habitait pas dans cette- 
nouvelle demeure, mais s’ était bâti un peu plus au Nord 
et en dehors du mur de défense un fort élégant petit 
palais, d’une architecture soignée, et situé au centre d’ 
une espéce de parc. Dans une des cours intérieures 
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se trouvaient des piscines et des jets d’ eaux, ce qui est 
un vrai luxe aux Ordos. Une on deux des nombreuses 
épouses qu'il a laissé derrière lui y vivent actuellement, 

Donne le reste de leurs jours à regretter le temps- 
passé, et à fumer l’opium. 

Le monarque actuel est marié à une toute jeune fem- 
me. I] na qu'une épouse légitime, mais il a généreuse- 
ment offert l'hospitalité à sa tante et à la fille de cette 
derniere. Nons les allâmes visiter, et je ne crois pas- 
avoir jamais trouvé dans aucune maison chinoise, une 
plus forte odeur d’opium que dans l'appartement de ces 
deux femmes. Leur vie s’ écoule absolument inutile et 
inoccupée, et je me demande comment elles peuvent 

“yesister à l'ennui! Comme le jour touchait à son declin 
Le premier ministre insista pour nons faire visiter le 
Yamen de la justice, et nons nous rendimes à son desir, 
Ce Yamen dont il paraissait trés fier, est plutôt misérable- 
et posséde pour tout mobilier un coffre fort en bois sculpté 
formidablement renforcé de barres de fer, et de chaines des- 
tineés aux criminels. Le coffre fort est vide, et les chaines 

-rouilleés, car il se commet peu de crimes aux Ordos, et 
lorsqu il en survient, le meurtrier s’ e’chappe toujours, 

Au soir nous reçûmes encore un diner envoyé par 
le Prince, et le lendemain matin nous quittâmes son palais: 
escortés de mandarins et de soldats armés de couteaux 

‘ émoussés et de fusils fabriqués sur place, longs, minces, 
maintenus par une faible armature de bois, On les tire, 
de même que les fusils Thihétains, à l’aide d'une fourche,- 
et le résultat de leur feu n'est effectif qu'à une très faible 

Ÿ distance. 

Le Palais de Djcngar, tout simple qu ‘il était, 
devait par la suite nous pâraitre une merveille en com- 
paraison de la pauvreté et de l’exiguité de ceux que 
nous devions visiter. 
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Nos guides avaient ordre de nous conduire auprés du 
roi Wang-tze. Toute nouvelle tentative pour amener 
sur le terrain de la conversation le tombeau de Genghis- 
Khan, ayant eté reçue froidement, et toutes les réponses, 
ayant évidemment été mensongéres, j avais cru plus 
politique de ma part de sembler abandonner la question. 
Je n’y avais cependant pas renoncé et je comptais pour 
parvenir à mon but sur les indications laisseés par Bonin, 
sur la chance, et sur la ruse. 

Notre route était orientée à l’ouest et coupait un 
nombre assez considérable de riviéres moyennes et petites. 
Ainsi la contrée était elle fort différente de ce que l’on peut 

appeler un désert. Des champs, des chaumieres, des mois- 
sons séchant au soleil, dans chacune des nombreuses 
petites vallées que nons eûmes à traverser. Cette partie 
des Ordos est peuplée, fertile, et récompense largement 
Je travail des cultivateurs. Ces derniers sont tous des 
Chinois, qui en général ont éprouve’ dans leur contrée 
.des mauvaises fortunes successives, ont eu maille à 
partir avec leurs mandarins et sont venus chercher le 
vivre, le convert et la tranquillité sous la hanniére- 
-d'un Prince Mongol. Ce dernier trouve à leur installa- 
tion dans son petit royaume un double avantage, le 
moyen d'imposer des taxes, si faibles soient elles, et 
d'acheter sur place les grains que lui et ses gens con- 
somment, à un prix beaucoup plus faible que s'il était 
-obligé de commercer sur les marchés Chinois. La grande 
proie des Chinois est en effet le Mongol, dont la nai- 
veté et la stupéfiante inertie en font un gibier aisé a 
plumer. Jamais il ne fait le commerce dans une 
boutique, jamais il ne cultive la terre ; ce sont pour lui des 
occupations trop serviles Jamais il n exploite une mine, 
ce serait attirer les malédictions des génies des montagnes 
sur la contrée, jamais en un mot il ne met à profit les 
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richesses naturelles du sol, et c'est le résultat de son 
orgueil, de sa paresse, et de ses superstitions. La seule’ 
ocgupation quiil considére digne de sa haute origine 
pa le métier du armes. Peking paie à chaque soldat 
mongol un subside trés minime qui suffit à ses besoins- 
immédiats, et quant au reste il y pourvoit par la vente 
de ses chevaux ou de ses moutons aux marchands Chinois- 
qui parcourent sans cesse la contrée en tous sens. Aux 
Ordos le prix moyen d'un bon cheval, non ambleur, est 
de dix à quinze taels. Les animaux auxquels on a en- 
seigné l’amble, et qui y excellent, atteignent des prix 
beaucoup plus elevés, de quarante, à cinquante taels. 
_ Un mouton se vent un tael, et un bœuf cinq a six. * 
~ Après quelques étapes, et une halte de deux 
jours près d'un petit village Chinois, halte occa- 
sionnée par un soudain accès de fiévre, je crus avoir 
des raisons pour être trés rapproché du tombeau 
du grand Empereur, et, sans éveiller les soupçons 
de notre escorte Mongole je m'approchai d'un groupe 
de Chinois et leur demandai où se trouvait Edchen 
“Xoro, qui est le nom Mongol de cette place sacrée. 
“Vous n'en êtes pas à un jour de marche me 
répondirent ils, en prenant cette sente, vous y arriverez 
ce soir.” Immediatement j'ordonnai le départ et au 
lieu de me rendre sur la route que les guides me 
pressaient de suivre, je pris le chemin d’Edchen Koro! 
Leur figure piteuse nons fut un grand sujet de joie: 
pendant quelques minutes, et l’un d'eux disparut pour 
porter au Prince de Djongar la désastreuse nouvelle 
de notre visite aux tombeaux. 
Effectivement le soleil était encore haut sur 
l'horizon lorsque nous distinguâmes à un tournant du 
sentier qui courait depuis le matin par monts et par 





* Le tael vaut environ deux roupies. 
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vaux une masse blanche sans architecture, et sans 
beauté surmontée de deux boules dorées. C'était Edchen 
Koro. Le Tombeau est situè sur le flanc Est d'une 
petite moutagne, à quelques cinquante métres au. 
dessus d’un pauvre village où réside le gardien qui 
a charge des clefs. Il s'oriente du Nord au sud et 
est surélévé par une Terrasse d'un métre environ. Cette 
terrasse est entourée d’tine palissade de pieux espacés, 
et na qu'une porte vermoulue et branlante, ouverte au 
sud. L’aspect en ést si pauvre que l’on se sent étreint 
d'une impression pénible lorsqu'on franchit cette entrée 
misérable pour se rendre dans ce qu’ on peut appeler 
le Tabernaculum. Deux tentes minuscules situées 
l'une derriere lautre, et communiquant entre elle 
par une porte intérieure très basse, faite de feutres 
insuffisamment entretenus, qui laissent passer la pluie 
et le vent par leurs déchirures, sont le ‘* monument ” 
destiné à commemorer le renom du plus grand conquè- 
rant que le monde ait connu de celui qui a possédé de 
son vivant une étendue dé territoire plus grande que 
n'importe quel monarque de nimporte quelle époque, de — 
celui dont le nom répandait la terreur, et intimait l'obéi- 
sance des bords de la mer Jaune aux marches de Pologne. 
Les cendres du corps de Genghis-Khan sont déposeés 
dans une éspèce de coffre en forme de cube posé sur un 
socle de bois fait de colonettes colorèes, orné de 
peintures sur toutes ses faces, sauf celle orientèe au sud 
qui est recouverte d'une plaque de cuivre du plus beau 
travail représentant une divinité entourèe de quatre 
animaux, assez difficiles à reconnâitre. Chaque côté de ce 
coffre, qui fait office durne funéraire, est agrémenté d’une > 
poignée de cuivre doré, qui sert à le soulever et me parait 
être l'emblème de l'éternelle migration de celui qui a tant 
parcouru de contrées de son vivant, et qui, mème après 
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sa mort n'a pas trouvé le repos. Le tombeau en effet 
n a pas toujours été àcette place, mais il est difficile de 
avoir éxactement où les premiers descendants du grand 
pereur déposérent ses restes. Ce qui est certain 
cependant, de P aveu même des Mongols, c'est l'époque 
relativement récente où les tentes d’Edgen-Koro 
ont été éleveés De ce que fut Genghis-Khan, 
de ce qu'ils ont été eux mêmes, ils n’ont pas la moindre 
idée. De leurs conquêtes sur le vieux monde, de 
leurs luttes contre les Chinois, de leur défaite finale 
par manque d'organisation, ils ne savent rien, ils 
ne connaissent pas davantage l’époque où Genghis 
Khan a vècu. Le gardien du tombeau interrogé par moi 
Tu sujet me répondit qu’ au moins trois lle ans, s'é- 
taient écoulés depuis sa mort, et, lorsque j'essayai de 
preciser les dates et de le persuader de son erreur, 
il me tourna simplement le dos, s’en alla fermer 
scrupuleusement les portes de la premiére tente 
qui sert d’antichambre, après avoir éteint la lampe de 
graïsse de mouton allumée à notre entrée, et que’ 
Aôfsquiil se posterna, le gardien prit dans ses mains et 
éleva. I] éxiste donc, en somme, bien peu de choses 
À voir, et encore moins à admirer à Edchen koro. Les 
“tentes ne contiement rien de remarquable, l'urne excepteé. 
Comme partout aillieurs, dans les temples grands et 
petits, des oriflammes de couleur, de piéces de soies 
sales et poussiéreuses, quelques bibelots, un miroir au 
dessus de l’urne, quelques priéres ecrites sur des étoffes, 
_un baldaquin de soie, remplissent aisément la tente 
; principale qui ne mesure que quatre mètres cinquante 
centimetres de long sur trois mètres de large. Détail 
à | noter, cette tente est la seule tente de feutre de forme 
ovale que j'ai vue. Quant à la première tente, elle est 
absolument vide. 
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Le territoire d'Edchen Koro èt sous le contrôle du 
roi de Wangtze, et la clef du coffre funéraire est deposèe- 
en son palais. Quant aux Mongols chargés de la garde 
du tombeau, ils forment une petite tribu appelée Targaë- 
(en langue Mongole, qui ne paie pas d’impots), Le fait 
qu’ ils veillent surles restes du grand homme suffit à les 
éxempter de la faible imposition annuelle qui pése sur 
leurs compatriotes. 

Je dois avouer que nous nous attendions à trouver 
un monument somptueux ou tout au moins décent, et que 
la découverte du réel et lamentable état des choses, nous 
a été une déception. Sans les deux boules doréés 
qui les surmontent ces deux tentes passeraient cn ff 
tiérement inapercues aux yeux du voyageur. J'aurais 
voulu pouvoir offrir au lecteur une description merveil- 
leuse des splendeurs du tombeau, et je ne doute pas 
qu'elle eut bien davantage séduit leur imagination. 

Peu après avoir quitté Edchen-koro le site change 
complétement. Aux ravins aux petites montagnes, 
coupeés de faibles cours d’eau, a succedé l'étendue sans 
limite des immenses plaines vertes, plaines où les troupeatix™g 
abondent, où les chinois se font plus rares. Cà et Iá 
quelques villages sont absolument déserts, et nous J 
campons le premier jour en un point abandonné, où 
il nous est même difficile de pourvoir à nos besoins. Le 
Mandarin Mongol, un bouton du troisiéme rang, en 
cristal bleu clair, que le Prince de ’Tchongar avait chargé 
de nous conduire chez son voisin et de nous procurer en 
route le couvert et les provisions, est un veritable vaurien 
D'un âge indéterminé il est comme tous les fumeurs. 
d'opium sans ancune énergie. Je suis obligé de l'attendre. À 
le matin, car il n’ a jamais fini de fumer ses pipes d'opium , 
et je dois faire les plus grands efforts pour me retenir de : 
lui infliger une punition corporelle. Par sa faute nous 
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ne trouvons rien de preparé à l'étape, et je préférerais 
voyager seul qu'avec unsemblable majordome. 
, Le 20 Aout en particulier fut une journée pénible. 
yant trouvé au matin mon mandarin absolument inca- 
pable de se lever, je lui avais pris ses insignes officiels 
lui donnant droit de réquisitionner, et l'avais abandonné, 
En cours de route, au croisement de plusieurs sentiers, . 
j'avais, de peur de me tromper de route, obligé un Chinois 
a me servir de guide, L’orde recu, sans dire un mot 
l'homme s ‘était mis à marcher devant notre caravane, 
lorsqu ’au bout de cing a six kilomètres je m’ apercus 
qu’ il était sourd et retournait tranquillement à sa propre 
demeure. Revenus sur nos pas, nous fûmes assaillis par 
Re viblent orage qui n’ajouta rien à l'agrément de la 
situation. J ai remarqué qu ‘aux Ordos, durant le mois 
d'Aout, les orages surviennent à peu près réguliérement 
tous les trois jours, et sont accompagnés d’ éclairs 
violents, mais, étant donné une condition atmospherique 
spéciale les nuages sont au raz de terre et les éclairs ne 
sont pas perçus sous la forme d’un trait étincelant mais 
plutot sous celle d'un intense et soudain rayonnement 
umineux. 
i Jai remarqué dans toute cette contrêe de très 
nombreuses traces de charbon, tantôt à fleur de terre, 
tantot mises à découvert par le lit que s’ést creusé une 
rivière. Je ne doute pas que les gisements ne soient 
très importants, mais, fussent ils les plus beux du 
monde, il n éxiste pas de moyens de les exploiter rému- 
\nérativement, dans les conditions actuelles onéreuses 
des transports en Chine. J'en dirai de même, dans un 
gutre chapitre, des mines du Kansuh, qui tentent le roi 
ae Belees a tel point qu'il envoya sur place plusieurs 
ingénieurs étudier les richesses miniéres et, entretient, à 
Lantchou un agent permanent dont la mission, difficite 
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à mener à bon resultat, est d'obtenir du Gouverneur 
des conditions acceptables. 

Nous eûmes nne véritable surprise dans la vue 
soudaine du temple de Djungara T’chao qui émerge au 
fond d’ une immense plaine verte et semble un oasis de 
grand arbres. Ses toits de tuiles de couleur, verts et 
jaunes, sont du plus riche effet, la gorge creusée devant lui 
par une petite rivière très pittoresque, et l’ensemble est 
charmant. 

Ce temple construit sur le territoire de Wangtze con- 
tient, parait-il, plus de sept cents lamas. Ce serait peu 
pour le Thibet, c'est beaucoup pous les Ordos, où il n'est 
pas facile de réunir les vivres nécessaires à une grand 
agglomération. C'est un ensemble de bâtiments vastts 
et dont une partie a été batie suivant la mode Thibétaine, 
c'est 4 dire avec des petites fenètres carreés, peintes d’une 
couleur foncée tranchant sur le blanc des murs. Les deux 
principaux temples sont surélevés par des terrasses de 
briques, et les poutres de l’entrèe sout orneès de pein- 
tures particulierement fines. A l'intérieur de la seconde 
salle, et sur un des côtés, une collection de belles statues 
de cuivre doré, toutes revétues de draperies de soies; quel- 
ques unes d’entre elles ont plus de trois mètres de hauteur 
Ce second temple, ou seconde salle a été érigé suivant le 
gout Chinois. Une succession de trois rangs de trompes 
et de défenses d’élephant supportent un toit à extré- 
mités releveés, Devant les autels, les offrandes habitu- 
elles, gateaux de graisse de mouton, monceaux de 
farine, et bols d'eau claire. J'ai essayè d' achete 
quelques unes des peintures ornant les murs, mais 
à n'importe quel prix, n'ai pum’ en rendre acquèreu 
Les lamas attachent la plus grands valeur à ces images 
souvent vieilles de plusieurs siècles, et les font remontef 
an temps des premiers disciples de Bouddha. En me 
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promenant à travers le village où les maisons des prètres 
s'accrochent l’une à l’autre, je remarquai plusieurs pein- 
tures anciennes dans un remarquable état de conserva- 
do L'une d'elles avait pour sujet le ciel, et l'artiste 
avait entrepris de représenter les délices, promenades, 
siestes, diners, prières qui attendent, P homme de bièn. 
Une autre au contraire représentait ľ état de l'enfer, 
et consistait en une roue passeé entre les jambes d’un 
géniè à figure effroyable. La partiè supèrieure de cette 
roue est consacrée à reproduire les mauvaises actions, 
et la partie basse, sépareé en seize petits carrés, la façon 
dont elles sont punies. 

Nous étions presque confortablement logés dans une 
grande chambre haute ornée de tapisseries, et de tapis 
de Ninghia, et nous espérions y gouter un parfait repos, 
mais avions compté sans la piètè et le zéle religieux 
des lamas qui à loccasion de je ne sais plus quelle fête 
marmotterént et chantérént leurs priéres toute la nuit. 
Au matin le chef des lamas, dans son plus riche vétement 
de soie jaune vint nous présenter des dattes sécheés et 
pre pièce de beurre. 

Nous quittâmes Djungara T’chao peu après et sui- 
“yimes une sente qui traverse une contrée semblable 
ascelle que j ai déjà décrite. Cependant, chose à noter, 

l'élément Chinois, proéminent chez Tchongar a presque 
disparu sur le territoire de Wangtze. 

Ce dernier qui est un des moins importants princes 
de la confederation des Ordos, est aussi celui qui montra 

‘le moins de considération pour les ordres que le Maréchal 
Tartare avait envoyés de nous bien recevoir, Il avait, 
œ P annonce de notre arrivée simplement préparé 
les maisons de terre où la coutume Mongole veut 
“quil soit donné P hospitalité aux pélerins qui traver- 
sent le pays et se rendent aux lieux sacrés de 
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pélèrinages, à Kumbum par exemple. Jene pouvais 
naturellement accepter de nous voir traiter avec 
un pareil sans gêne, et piquant mes éperons dans 
les flancs de mon poney, je filai vers la demeure du 
Prince. Arrivé là, je trouvai toutes les portes fermées, 
et assisté de quelques uns de mes hommes je me mis 
en devoir d ‘ouvrir l'èntrèe principale. Al’ interieur du 
palais, un silence absolu semblait règner. Nous étions 
presque au bout de notre ouvrage lorsqu'un petite entrée 
dé côte reservée aux subalternes livra passage à un 
des servants du prince qui me pria de le suivre. Je 
répondis que j'entrerais seulement par la grande porte, 
et donnai |’ ordre à mes caravaniers de poursuivre lew “4 
besogne. Quelques minutes après un homme un -peù 
mieux vêtu que les precédents s'approcha de moi, et se 
presenta comme étant le Prince en personne. Il me 
supplia d'entrer par la petite porte de son Palais la 
grande entrée ne servant jamais m’ assura-t-il. Mais 
à ce moment mes hommes avaient réussi à ouvrir les 
battants hermetiquement fermés à P aide de barres de 
bois posées en travers, et je m’ avancai dans la ‘cour 
principale du Palais. x 
Combien différent de celui de Tchongar! Au lied’ 
de la grande cour à la Chinoise, pavée et relativement 
propre, un carré de terre battue entouré de murs, et 
parfaitement dégoutant, La seule particularité intére- 
ssante de tout l’ensemble était l’éxistence de deux tentes 
Mongoles, d'un modéle commun et sous lesquelles le 
prince vivait de préférence à la petite maison Chinoise,” 
composée seulement de trois chambres, qu'il avait édifiée 
au nord de l'enceinte, et qui ne servait qu aux réception 
Nous nous y installâmes tranquillement et, comme ike) 
choses ici bas out leur amusant côté, nous goutâmes un” 
grand plaisir à surveiller l'altercation qui prit place entré 
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notre chef d’escorte et le Prince. Le premier, heureux 
de pouvoir terrifier un Mongol impunément par la per- 
spective de la colère du Marèchal Tartare le prit de très 
adut, et le malheurenx Prince plaida, pria et sanglotta 
pendant plus d’un quart d'heure, avant que notre centurion 
consentit à pardonner. Je dois ajonter que ce pardon 
lui rapporta une somme rondelette. 

La misère semble grande sur le territoire de 
Wangtze. I] nous fut impossible d'y découvrir une farine 
possible à cuire, et ce ne fut qu’aprés de grands pour- 
parlers que nous obtinmes un mouton. D'äéilleurs le 
terrain se préte peu à la culture, et pas beaucoup plus 
ha l'élevage. Il est essentiellement marécageux par 
endroits, et dans les immences prairies de près de 
cinquante kilométres d’ étendue qui se déploient devant 
la demeure, des lacs se forment et disparaissent rapide- 
ment, lassant derrière eux un bourbier. Un temple 
près du palais ne vaut pas la peine d’ être mentionnè. 

A dix kilométres au sud se trouve la frontiére 
entre les états de Wangtze et de Uchin. Une 
Isetite tente dans les sables en est la seule indication. 
Quelques formes de huttes sont assez remarquables en 
cette partie du pays, car les Mongols, n'étant desormais 
plus nomades, n'ont pas senti la nécessité d élever des 
tentes de feutres et de piquets de bois laissant toujours 
plus ou moins passer le vent froid de l'hiver ; ils leur ont 
préféré la chaumière de terre battue, mais ont donné 
à cette derniére la forme en pain de sucre de leurs 
nciennes tentes, afin de pouvoir conserver leurs cou- 
ames centenaires qui se trouveraient bouleverseés dans 
ñe-salle rectangulaire. Quelques unes des habitudes 
de politesse des Mongoles valent peut être la peine 
d’être relateés. Tout d’ abord le visiteur qui franchit 
le seuil de bois formant la partie basse de la porte ne 
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doit pas poser le pied dessus, sous peine de commettre 
une grande infraction aux règles du savoir vivre. Ilne 
doit par davantage se présenter ayant à la main le ~a 
dont il se sert à cheval, mais doit au contraire le laisset 
avec l’homme qui tient la bride de son cheval, ou 
l’attacher à la selle, s’il est seul. Ce serait une grande 
inconvenance de passer devant!’ autel, elevè 4 linte- 
rieure de la tente dans la direc tion du nord ouest, la 
porte étant toujours au sud, ou de déposer des fardeaux 
devant les petites statues de Bouddha qui |’ ornent 
généralement. Un Mongol bien élevé ne secouera jamais 
les cendres de sa pipe sur celles du foyer qui sert à la 
cuisine, ou ne tournera pas le dos à l’autel en parlant. al 

Le 24 aout, avant d ’arriver au temple de Tara 
lama nous eûmes |’ occasion d ’admirer une fois de plus 
la parfaite stupidité des Mongols et la foi absolue qu'ils 
ont en leurs lamas. Ayant apercu un cheval attaché par 
la queue à la porte d'une tente, je demandai pourquoi 
l'animal n’était pas, comme ses congénéres, retenu par un 
licou, La réponse fut la suivante: un vieillard très mala 
de habitait cette tente, qui, se sentant plus mal, avait fat 
venir un lama du monasterè de Tara lama et l'avait 
consulté au sujet de sa guérison. Le lama sans scrupules 
avait repondu que si le vieux Mongol lui donnait une 
certaine somme d'argent, et tenait dans ses mains 
pendant toute une journèe une corde attachèe a la queue 
d'un cheval sacrè, (le monastére en posséde toujours 
quelques uns pour d’analogues circonstances), il serait 
sans ancun doute guéri. De semblables absurdité 
sont loin d'être infréquentes, et je pourrais en donne 
un bon nombre d ’autres éxemples. 

Le monastère de Tara lama qui abrite la vie 
paisible d’une centaine de prêtres est dans un grand 
état de délabrement. Le premier des temple qui le 
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composent est entouré de tentes, toutes sales et dechirèes. 
Les lamas ne semblent pas doués d’une haute dose 
dAntelligence. Il est impossible de tirer d'eux le 
onde renseignement sur la distance qui nous sépare 
encore du palais de Uchin. Les uns m’ affirment que 
nous n'en sommes pas distants de cent cinquante lis, les 
autres soutiennent que quatre cents lis au moins nous 
restent à parcourir. Pour ajouter à P indicision 
gènérale, un marchand ambulant chinois qui cherche à 
vendre aux prêtres du temple quelques bibelots et en 
particulier des boites d’allumettes, avance comme certain 
le nombre de trois cents lis. 

Quoiqu il en soit nous nous remettons en marche 
pèr une chaleur particulièrément accablante et lourde, si 
lourde même que quelques uns de nos chameaux, lorsqü 
ils sout arrivés à dégager la corde qui, passant dans leur 
nez, les relie 4 lanimal les prècédant, grattent le sable 
brulant á l’aide des ongles de leurs pieds, et s'accroupis- 
sent sur le terrain plus frais qu ils ont ainsi mis a dé- 
couvert. Nous traversons une contreé qui a bien le 


—type désertique. Des dunes de sable blanc succédent 4 
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d’autres dunes, entrecoupeés ca et 14 par un bouquet 
“de tamaris. Les tentes que l'on apercoit d’ailleurs 
rarement sout entourées de branchages qui les font 
ressembler à des cases négres. Peu 4 peu cependant le 
paysage s'améliore et nous finissons la marche sur un 
chemin de gazon qui coupe de hautes futaies, et semble 
parfois traverser un vieux parc abandonné. Ca et la 
notre escorte s’arréte pour ceuillir et manger une petite 
baie blanche sauvage, d'une saveur tres amère, ou 


R-geuillent pour leur repas du soir une herbe dont l'odeur 
. se rapproche malheureusement trop de celle de l'ail. 


Cependant tout ce sable est on ne peut plus fatigant 
pour les chevaux, et, si les chameaux se trouvent là dans 
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leur élement naturel, nos montures sont épuiseés lorsque 
nous rencontrons la troupe de Mandarins et de soldats 
que le roi de Uchin, actuel chef de la confédération des 
Ordos, a envoyé an devant de nous. Comme il a décidé 
de nous recevoir de son mieux, il nous attend entouré 
de ses ministres et des principaux lamas du pays, sous un 
grand parasol de soie jaune. C’est au monent de notre 
arrivée une galopade générale, à allure folle, de tous ceux 
qui nous ont accompagnés, un bruit assourdissant de 
pétards, suivi de présentations cérémonieuses. Le Prince 
ensuite nous couduit en personne aux appartements qui 
nous sont réservés, et peu aprés je lui rends visite, suivant 
les régles de l'étiquette la plus diplomatique. Il est 
un personnage peu intéressant, mais j'ai alors l'occasion 
d'observer le grand lama des Ordos qui m'avait été 
recommandé comme un homme d'une supérieure 
intelligence. D’age moyen, d'apparence corpulente, 
il posséde un visage agréable et fin. Son chapeau janne 
est surmonté d'un bouton du même degré et type que 
celui du Prince, mais il est habillé de pourpre. La popula- 
tion lui témoigne sans aucun doute plus de respect qu à ce™ 
dernier. I] habite toujours avec le prince en charge 
de la confédération, et est le chef incontesté des temples ¢ 
qui sont éparpillés sur toute la surface der Ordos. T ae 
à fait indépendant de Lhassa et de Kumbum, il 
entretient avec ces deux cités sacrées des relations 
assez suivies au moyen de pélérinages qu il organise 
périodiquement. Comme tous ses pareils il cherche 
à exagérer son importance et, répondant à une de 
mes questions, il m’assura avoir sous ses ordres un 
million de lamas. Il en a bien vingt mille. On le dit 
très opposé aux Européens, je le crois seulement opposé 
aux missionnaires qui travaillent directement contre lui. 
Son intelligence vive est au contraire tourneé vers le 
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progrés, et il ne gouta pas de repos que je ne lui eus 
expliqué le fonctionnement du télégraphe, du télèphone, 
et/des chemins de fer, dont il avait entendu parler. 

Je résolus le lendemain de notre arrivée dans le 
royaume de procéder à une chasse aux antilopes, qui 
errent à lentour par troupeaux de trois à cinq cents. 
Nous reûssimes à abattre trois de ces gracieux animaux. 
L'un d'eux qui n'était que blessé cria et pleura, comme 
un être humain le pourrait faire, jusqu'au moment où un 
de mes hommes lui donna le coup de grâce. 

Nour recûmes le même jour deux poneys et un 
chien en présents, en retour desquels j'offris un petit 
revolver de nickel qui fit les délices de sa Majeste. Je 
m abstins bien entendu d’ajouter des cartouches, de peur 
que le Prince, dans son éxubérance et sa joie, ne 
tua quelqu’ un de ses suivants ou lui même. Ces poneys 
étaient fort petits, comme ils le sont tous aux Ordos, 
mais la perfection de leurs formes, et surtout leur 
courage et leur endurance en font des animaux remarqu- 
ables. Il est constant de voir un Mongol charger sur un 

de” ces animaux, qui n'a qu énviron douze mains de 
hauteur, une selle qui pèse vingt livres, des bagages pour 
‘une cinquantaine de livres, puis enfourcher la petite béte, 
et partir ainsi pour un voyage de trente ou quarante jours 
à travers des contrées où l'herbe fait souvent défaut. 

Je note en passant que je n’ ai pu reconnâitre 
l'éxistence d'un lac porté sur les cartes. Ces cartes 
imprimeës en Allemagne sout copieés d'après d'anciens 
documents chinois, souvent fort inéxacts et porteurs 

! de détails erronés. Peut êtrè d’ailleurs le lac éxista it-il, 
kawelques centaines d'annéès auparavant, et disparut 
comme d’autres disparaitront sous peu. , 

Quittant ce Prince hospitalier nons nous remîmes en 

route dans des sables et des plaines de gazon, succédant 
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les unes aux autres, et sous une chaleur torride que 
tempèrait seulement un orage survenant réguliérement 
tousles trois jours, ainsi que je lai déja dit. Ces parages 
sont visités par des animaux féroces et nous relevâmes d 
les traces d'une panthére près du cadavre d’un chameau 
tué la veille. En consèquence je donnai à mes hommes 
l'ordre de bièn veiller sur les animaux pendant la nuit, 
mais ceux qui connaissent les paysans Chinois ne seront 
pae étonnés, si, en faisant ma ronde habituelle vers une 
heure du matin, je trouvai mes caravanièrs blottis les uns 
prés des autres au fond d'une tente, trémblant de peur. 
Quoiqù il en soit les panthéres ne donnerént pas signe 
de vie, à ma grande déception ; elles doivent cependant 
être nombreuses en cette région, car en un jour de 
marche, je comptai plus de dix cadavres de leurs 
victimes, 

Le 22 aont nous passâmes le long d'un lac salé 
appelé Reulbadgi-nér et entrâmes dans une contrée 
riche en troupeaux et dont les habitants, sujets du roi 
d'Ottok, se livrent à l'élevage rénumérateur des chameaux. 

Avant d'arriver 4 Ninghia il ne nous restait plus qu'à 
visiter le Prince d'Ottok, dout le petit Yamen se blottit 
sur le flanc d’une colline aride. Ce jeune prince était seu- 
lement âgé de huit ans. Son pére et sa mére moururent 
quatre ans anparavant d'une maladie infectieuse, prop- 
ablement la petite vérole, qui fait des ravages dans les 
rangs des Mongols, et le laissérent aux soins du premier 
ministre. Ce dernier conduisit le petit Prince nons visiter 
et pour la première fois sans doute on débarbouilla la 
figure du jeune souverain. Cependant ce nettoyage n'était 
que sommaire, et une ligne du plus beau noir formait 
collier naturel autour de son cou. Je lui fis présent / 
d’une boite à musique, et en retour, il nous donna un 
magnifique étalon gris rouen, et un pistolet que j'ai pu 
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conserver à travers bien des difficultés. Il donna éga- 
lement l’ordre à ses soldats de faire l’ exercice sous nos 
yeux et de tirer leurs primitifs fusils. Ce fut un spectacle 
du plus remarquable grotesque. Le plomb étant trés 
rare au doux pays d’Ottock, ces vétérans chargérent leurs 
armes de guerre avec des petits cailloux, et l’un deux se 
brula la figure pour avoir négligé l’élémentaire prudence 
qui consiste à tourner la tête lorsque la poudre prend 
feu et que le coup part. Où vont les balles, je veux 
dire les cailloux, personne ne prend la moindre notice. 
Le premier ministre m’annonga, non sans fierté, que 
sou mâitre pouvait envoyer sur les champs de battailles 
ix mille soldats d'une semblable valeur, commandés 

e quatre vingt capitaines à bouton bleu, et quinze 
genéraux à boutons de corail rose ! 

Pauvre petit Prince! Il vit seul dans son. étroit 
palais, entouré de livres sacrés que lui enseignent de 
vieux mâitres édentés. Jamais la moindre distraction, 
jamais un jeu, jamais un rire. Ses frères eux mêmes 
nt été éloignes, car il doit être sérieux toute son en- 
fance, croient ses tuteurs, pour apprendre à règner 

, sur quelques milliers de pasteurs perdus daus ce coin 
‘de terre | 

Bientôt apparurent les sommets de la puissante 
châine de l’Alashan, qui commence á Ning-hia et va 
se perdre daus les sables du désert à l'ouest du fleuve 
Jâune. Encore quelques jours de marche à travers 
des plaines ondulées d'herbe plus ou moins dessechée 

> et nous arrivâmes en vue de cette cité préfectorale de la 

province du Kansuh. Non loin de là, passait la grande 

““üvraille, le long de la riviere Ara cha gol, et le désert 
des Ordos finissait au pied de ses ruines. 

Nous lavions traversé sans aucune difficulté, soit 
de la part des hommes, soit de celle de la nature. 
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I] ].—Buriep Cities or ALASHAN. 


Having crossed the Great Wall and the river Ara 
cha-gol we were no longer in the Ordos, but still had ™ 
to cover a small distance to reach Ning-hia Above 
all we still had to cross the Yellow River. Although 
the day was well advanced, we decided to do our utter- 
most and to reach that prefecture before nightfall. But 
we had not allowed for a series of incidents which 
delayed us. To begin with, we had to wait awhile at the 
gates of the little town of Hong-tchong-kou. Although 
very disma! to look at and seeming practically deserted, 
it still gloried in the presence of three or four Mandarine ig 
The circuit of its walls was nearly empty, the old inhabi- 
tants had all emigrated in the hope of finding more fertile 
lands, but the force of custom is so strong in China, that a 
sub-prefect of the third grade was still kept there by the 
Government, An excellent man was this sub-prefect. 
He offered us delicious peaches grown in Kansuh, and 
seemed very anxious to see us start again for Ning “hia. 
He no doubt had no desire to disburse the few sapeques ~ 
that a halt for the night on our part would have cost 
him. He insisted on accompanying us to the boat which a 
he had prepared for us on hearing of our arrival, and VY 
must admit that I never saw a Mandarin exert himself to 
such an extent. He ran in all directions, shouting and 
gesticulating, giving such preposterous orders that it took 
us more than an hour to put on board the little luggage 
that we wished to have with us on reaching Ning-hia. 
The over-tired camels were to follow on the next day. 
The crossing of the river presented no difficulty, bre 
the landing on a strip of slippery mud caused a few 
harmless tumbles, and as I was ordering my men to start 
at once, we observed that the soldiers given us by the 
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sub-prefect to act as a guide had deserted, taking advan- 
tage of the. gathering darkness. This occurrence was. 
exceedingly disagreeable. From our starting point a 
Arreat number of roads branched off in all directions. 
We could not guess as to which would lead us quickest 
to our goal, and I had to trust to chance to direct our 
steps. Chance proved no-friend to the weary traveller, 
for it was nearly 2 o'clock in the morning when we reached. 
_the wooden shutters pierced with huge nails which 
formed the gates of the great town. We were very 
tired, having travelled since 6 o'clock on the previous. 
njorning, and our mounts shook on their exhausted legs. 
Following track after track we had covered a long way 
from the Yellow River in the dark, badly received at 
the few houses of the rustics from whom we enquired 
the way. The traveller who knocks at a door at un- 
reasonable hours is naturally taken for an evil-doer, and 
is more likely to be bitten by a raging watch dog than 
to gather any useful directions. Even on reaching the 
city gates our bad luck was not over. Probably stupefied 
with opium the guardians of this noble citadel slept 
a sleep that the most alarming shouts and piercing cries 
_could not disturb. At last, after waiting nearly half an 
hour a night watchman came to find out the cause of 
this extraordinary disturbance, and without answer- 
ing his question, as soon as he opened the door, 
we burst into the town like a whirlwind. The rest 
of the night we spent in a disgusting hotel, thickly 
peopled with undesirable inhabitants. Our first care 
on the following morning was to establish ourselves in 
the inn reserved for touring Mandarins. The prefect 
~ sent some of his satellites to hang up lanterns made of red 
cloth over our door and we set' out to inspect the town. 
It is only moderately interesting. Having reached the 
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terrace of an old temple which rises in the heart of this 
ancient city, we discovered that misery and ruin held 
undisputed sway everywhere. Hardly a quarter of the 
whole enclosure is inhabited. The rest is given up to__ 
swamps, heaps of verdure, and waste land. However, , 
some remaining ruins here and there point to greater pros- ‘ 
perity in the past. Opium has largely killed this city, 
all of whose inhabitants indulge in this drug, and when 
once this awful vice has thoroughly mastered a China- 
man, he sells all he has,—his land, his wives and children, 
the roof, doors and windows of his house, in summer 
nearly all his clothing, and dies of cold in winter, 
stripped and naked in the street. Commerce has conse- j 
quently diminished considerably. Now-a-days nearly all”- 
that the Mongols buy comes from Koei-Hoatchang and 
Pao-tu, a very commercial city on the Yellow River to 
the west and about 180 miles from the Blue Town. 
While at Pao-tu the chief firms are worth 100,000 taels, 
those of Ning-hia do not reach in value the sum of 
20,000.. Ning-hia practically exists on their corn trade, 
wool, camels’ hair and the manufacture of excellens 
carpets of all hues and sizes, from asaddle cloth to the 
covering of the largest Krang. The dues paid by the ~- 
boats that carry from Kansuh to Koei-Hoatchang the 
produce of this great province bring in a large and 
valuable profit to the Mandarins, but very little to the 
general population. 

Having left the old temple behind us and crossed the 
relics of fortifications which lie in the centre of the city, 
we went towards two very high towers in excellent pre- 
servation, which are the only monuments really ir 
of attention. They are about 125 feet high and have 
seven stories. It is absolutely forbidden to climb the 
stairs within, since the day when a merchant, having 
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mounted to the top storey, threw himself down and 
dashed out his brains. Never having succumbed to the 
fascination of climbing stairs several hundred steps high 
ae did not insist upon admission. But the view from 
the top of these towers should be very fine, for it must 
command the plains of the Ordos, the great ribband of 
the Yellow River, and the mountains of Alashan. 
These mountains rise on the west and north-west not 
far from Ning-hia. Their highest altitude is only 
10,500 feet, but I doubt if there is anywhere a mountain 
chain more bare, uncultivated, and wild. I shall speak 
of this again later on. Having returned to the inn we 
, presided at a distribution of small gifts for the recompense 
“fof the Chinese and Mongol Mandarins who had accom- 
panied us across the Ordos. The presents, which consisted 
chiefly of pieces of silk, saddles, pipes, and snuff boxes, 
were received by the Chinese with expressions of the 
liveliest gratitude. But not so by the Mongol Manda- 
rins. Being very poor the highest do not blush to accept 
small pieces of money, and my gifts in kind did not 
seem to please them. I acted however as though I did 
not understand the mimic farce of their troubled faces, 
and I dismissed the whole crowd with a few words of 
‘good-will, I learnt later that the Mongols promptly 
resorted to the nearest shops and sold for a quarter 
of their value the presents they had received. With 
the proceeds of the sale they proceeded to buy 
Chinese brandy and became so intoxicated that they 
could not start on their homeward way for two or three 
days. Whena Mongol gets the chance of eating his fill 
bat some one else’s expense he can take in more nourish- 
ment than a member of any other race. During the two 
. days that I entertained the King of Ottock's troops at 
Ning-hia they ate 60 pounds of flour, without counting 
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other ingredients, being only eight men in all Poor 
fellows, after all I don't blame them, for they often spend 
days practically fasting. Towards evening the Chenjtai, 
or commander-in-chief of the district, came to visit us 
This exalted officer had not been with us more than five | 
minutes, drinking the cup of tea with which, according 
to etiquette, I had at once supplied him, than I per- 
ceived that he was particularly uncomfortable. His 
manners were constrained and his politeness forced. [I 
questioned him closely, anxious to discover the reason of 
his strange behaviour, and soon found that he had 
diverse disagreeable affairs and complications on his mind, 
which had recently arisen between the authorities and if 
the Christian Missions of San-tao-ho and the neighbour- -- 
hood. He told me a series of more or less unlikely 
stories, but amongst them some facts which seemed un- 
luckily only too probable. The most recent disorder 
was due to concessions of land, and blood had been shed. 

I do not intend at present to enlarge upon the subject of 
missionaries and missions, of their methods of work, of the 
good and the evil which they bring about, but I will merely 
state that their custom of setting up and establishing 
colonies of Christian peasants and trying to withdraw them /~ 
more or less from the control of their natural governors,’ 
however vicious the latter may be, is one of the reasoris 
which make a good understanding impossible between 
the Missionaries and the Mandarins. Soon after this 
description of the situation the Chenjtai rose and went 
off to smoke a large number of pipes of opium in his 
dilapidated palace. Several other important people also 
came to see us, but all seemed more or less inimic; 
and averse to us, and realising that we could expect no 
good from them we decided to lose no time in leaving ’ 


Ning-hia. 
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Our way lay northward and followed at a greater or 
less distance the course of the Yellow River. The road 
was dusty, flat, and dull. As our animals were still tired 
shor crossing the Ordos, we moved only slowly through 
a monotonous country ; on all sides were flourishing crops, 
for the plain is alluvial, formed by the river, and exceed- 
ingly fertile. The cottages, as usual, were made of mud 
without any taste or ornament. Here and there popular 
superstition had erected a small temple to the genii of 
all kinds, which the imagination of that childish people 
has created. These pagodas are generally crumbling to 
ruin and keep only some strips of painting, constantly 

bah as evidence of their former glories. The 
irrigation of the fields was well devised and the channels 

~ had been dug with a genuine knowledge of the require- 
ments of cultivation. 

We went slowly through some small villages where 
our presence excited public curiosity, and we stopped for 
the night at an inn where a strong smell of opium 
prevailed in spite of our care in opening both doors and 

indows. The following morning the cold was intense 
as compared with the day before, with a cutting north 
“wind blowing from the already ice-covered plain of the 
upper Gobi. Our march was consequently a trying 
one and we were glad to reach Ping-lo and to fall 
upon a hot meal offered us by an obliging shop- 
keeper who gave us hospitality for some hours.  Ping-lo 
has been a flourishing city, but here, as in all northern 
China, half the town is in ruins. * Everywhere it is the 
same true and sorrowful story of a nation that has 
bene itself by its vices and stagnation. Travelling as 
fast aS the condition of our steeds would allow, we 
succeeded in reaching the mission of Hia-hin-tze before 
night. The road, fairly good to start with, became more 
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difficult as we advanced along the great canal which was 
dug by the Jesuits before their great exodus from China 
more than two centuries ago. This canal was made with 
great skill, for after this long lapse of time the water 
which still flows along it has done very little damage to : 
its banks. It distributes its fertilizing fluid over regions 
which but for it would be almost wholly barren, being a 
little above the level of the inundations of the river. 
Having left the canal the road became very bad. As 
- the river had flooded the high road we had to turn off 
across wheat fields, often flooded as well. We used the 
hedges between the fields and the tracks trodden by the 
cattle. The result of all these inconveniences was ha 
we reached Hia-hin-tze very late in the evening. The 
scenery before us at dawn next morning was both depress- 
ing and strange, but one not easily forgotten. On three 
sides a sheet of water poured out by the Yelow River 
stretched calm and mighty. It had covered the fields, 
overthrown the houses, flooded the roads, and, to put it 
shortly, arrested all life. On its waters, hardly stirred 
by a light wind, flotsam of all kinds was to be SCOT aig 
testimony to the wretchedness of the inhabitants, driven 
from their homes by the pitiless flood. Here were the” 
beams of a roof, there a coffin. The current, in some 
places fairly swift, especially where it had burst the river 
banks, had been strong enough to detach several of 
these funereal objects from their resting places, and 
those that had not been entirely submerged floated half 
rotting on the surface, sometimes containing the relics 
of skeletons. The custom of the poor Chinese of leaving 
coffins upon the fields, without even covering them wit 
earth, leaves them open to these mischances, T° some 
places where the level of the flood had begun to sink, ? 
amid fragments of wood and rags of cloth, one struck’ 
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one’s foot against a bleached skull half full of water. 
On the chief road leading to the main entrance of the 
mission and a little to the right rose a funereal structure 
veral feet high made of a rope fixed to two stakes 
of wood. Cases, with bars far apart, ten in number, 
swung from this rope in the wind, and held no less 
than ten heads of executed criminals, Some months 
before Hia-hint-tze had been the scene of a tragic 
murder of missionaries under the following circumstances. 
During the trouble of 1900 the wives of some Christian 
Chinese had been seized and sold in all directions. 
poster of them had been bought by Mussalmans, who 
re numerous and powerful in this district. The 
WR ionaries, eagerly seeking for these women wherever 
they were to be found and rescuing them without paying 
the indemnity demanded by their actual husbands, had 
raised against themselves lively feelings of hatred and 
revenge. A coalition was formed which resulted in a 
plot and the consequent slaughter of two Belgian priests. 
The Mandarins on hearing of this had arrested a certain 
mber of supposed criminals and had beheaded them, 
To make the punishment better known and to produce 
‘a greater effect upon the people, they had suspended 
these hideous trophies close to the scene of this crime, 
and, moreover, as the Mussalmans were far from being 
pacified and the agitation continued, they had stationed 
at Hia-hin-tze a small picket of soldiers with instructions 
to keep order. These gentlemen spent their time in 
smoking opium and in plundering the surrounding 
[peasantry and if fresh trouble breaks out in this spot 
B.shall be surprised if these soldiers do not take the lead 
in any crime that may be committed. 
Having enjoyed the kind hospitality offered us 
for three days we resumed our journey to San-tao-ho, 
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the most important of the Christian colonies established 
in Mongolia and which I was very anxious to see. 
To do so, San-tao-ho being some hundreds of miles 
down the Yellow River to the north, we had only tod 
follow the banks of the river. However, this course , 
though simple did not attract us, for not far from Hia-hin- 
tze great sandbanks come down to the level of the 
water, and being very loose, make a march over them 
very difficult. On the suggestion of a native we decided 
to make for Tsi-choui-tze, close to, and to hire a boat 
there, and go down the swift current to our destination. 
No sooner decided than done. In the little town of 
Tsi-choui-tze, which we reached at 5 r.m., having beens 
long delayed on our road by diverse sections of the Ao 
and by the slippery mud left behind by the receding 
waters, we did not linger. Itis only a tiny village 
and but for the constant passage of boats would not even 
exist. The boat which had been reserved for us was 
about 30 feet long and something like ten feet broad. 
It was flat bottomed and square prowed, divided into 
three compartments by wooden screens. In the middle, 
compartment a kind of hut of matting had been con- 
structed in which we settled ourselves very comfortably; 
delighted to drift lazily down the stream and to avoid 
a ride of several miles on horseback with the north wind 
blowing in our faces. We did not leave that night, the 
darkness being too dense, but the master of the boat, 
a suspicious looking Mussalman, wearing the little white 
cap peculiar to his race, assured us that he would start 
down stream at daybreak next morning. On waking 
we found that he had kept his word. We were olidindl 
rapidly on the muddy waters between the wide banks of 
the river. The appearance of the country was constantly 
changing. First bare and naked rocks, then bushes of 
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tamarisk, then sandhills shining in the sun. The boat 
went down the current almost as fast as the stream and 
I calculated our pace at about eight miles an hour when 
a banks drew together and at about five when they 
opened out again. Nothing could be more pleasant 
than this rapid and peaceful motion without dust or 
friction. After many months this journey is one of the 
most agreeable recollections. The country that we were 
slipping through was lighted up by a warm sun and the 
creaking of the long piece of wood acting as a rudder 
was the only noise that reached our ears. 
b From time to time we passed a barge weighed 
Flown in the water, its speed checked by its heavy load, 
or we met an empty boat returning from Pao-tu pain- 
fully towed along the banks by the boatmen. From Tsi- 
choui-tze, where we had embarked, to Pao-tu, the hire of 
a boat is 50 ¢aeds and a boat carries 30 {us of merchandise, 
or 9,00olbs. in Chinese measure. A boat accomplishes 
the journey of 300 miles in six or seven days, but to 
get up stream again and return to its starting point it 
#equires three or four weeks according to the energy of 
its crew. A large number of boats ply upon this river. 
“Between the two points that I have named, and between 
which I could gather statistics, no less than 5,000 boats 
ply ‘their trade. A service of steam tugs to tow them to 
and fro and reduce the trip from thirty-five days to 
six would meet with certain success and would un- 
questionably fill the pockets of its shareholders. The 
river is nowhere too swift to be gone up or too; shallow 
for the boats. Our crew repeatedly assured; me that 
Rhe river was at least five deep all over its course from 
bank to bank. That depth is ample. There aré certainly 
constantly shifting sandbanks, but it is the busihess of the 
pilots to locate their positions daily and to avoid them. 
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On the afternoon of this restful and charming day, 
while we were gliding along the range of mountains 
called Arbas-ulan, about five thousand feet in height, 
the most important elevation on the Ordos plateau, g 
suddenly sighted an antelope drinking in fancied securi¥ 
and betraying no excitement at our passing. In the hope 
of getting a good shot I gave orders to draw near the 
bank and set about getting possession of the precious 
game. I soon saw that it had left the water and was 
browsing on the tough grass. I fired, the animal gave a 
leap, trotted a few yards, and stopped. I had obviously 
missed it, and expected to see it disappear at full speed. 
but to my great surprise it did not move. With a grate- 
ful uplifting of my heart I aimed at it again, and 
brought it down. However, I was covered with con- 
fusion and horror on discovering when I reached it that 
the graceful animal’s neck was decked with the prayer- 
slips and bits of red cloth with which the superstitious 
Mongols dedicate all sorts of beasts to the gods, and 
was in fact a tame one! Not far away towards the 
mountains Î was soon aware of two tents, and of 
a still more disagreeable sight, namely, some half ; 
dozen Mongols running up gesticulating wildly. With 
the help or two o. de had one me, I 
tried in all haste to carry the antelope to the boat. But 
the Mongols were too fast for us, they cut across our 
path and began to insult and threaten us. To calm them 
‘I offered them an ingot of silver, but that was not enough 
for them; They demanded a sum which it would have 
been quite absurd to pay. Handing them five taels, 
about three times the value of the antelope at Ning-hia, 

I made foy the boat and got on board safely with my ‘ 
booty, which proved afterwards to be very tender and 
tasty. 
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In the evening we stopped at the village of Tong-ku 
on the bank of the river for the boats never continue 
their journey at night. This isa little point perdu half 
Baried in sand which the wind piles up in mounds for 
some distance, and which owes it relative importance 
only to the salt trade. 

After a peaceful night we continued our journey 
through country very like that'which we had seen on the 
day before. On the left bank were numerous tamarisks 
and sandhills, on the right bank sand and dry mud. 
Towards 3 o'clock in the afternoon we came in sight 
of San-tao-ho, and having found with some difficulty a 
convenient landing place, we were heartily welcomed by 
Monseigneur Bermyn, Vicar Apostolic of the Ordos 
and of Western Mongolia. As I have said before 
San-tao-ho is one of the largest Christian colonies 
to be met with and one of the most flourishing. 
Thousands of peasants live around it, and though I do 
not approve of the principles by which they have been 
collected, yet I must admire the hard work and the 
perseverance displayed by the missionaries who have 
erected such an establishment. 

À Here, as everywhere, at the same season of the year, 
the flood had done great damage. The disaster now 
extended so far that most of the crops were destroyed 
and the cultivators were compelled to live on little 
and to look to the Mission as a nursing mother. San- 
toa-ho, properly speaking, comprises a fairly large quad- 
rangular circuit of walls built of mud mixed with straw, 
supporting a raised walk. These walls offer a good 
+esistance to bullets and common balls. My own 
experience enables me to state that a Mannlicher rifle 
bullet fired from twenty yards off does not penetrate them 
further than six inches. Their greatest enemy is the water 
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from the floods which washes their base and dislodges, 
little by little, the material of which they are built. 

Inside, the church, the residence, a large garden, 
and a small village are side by side. Also the dwellings 
of the missionaries, who had given us one of their best 
rooms, are comfortable. What gave us the keenest 
pleasure were the vegetable garden and the park with 
its large and fine trees. Such splendour surpasses the 
expectation of the traveller who has just crossed the 
Ordos and pauses fora moment at the entrance to the 
terrible desert of Alashan. 

San-toa-ho has a history of its own which it would 
take a long time to record in detail. I will only say 
that during the troubles of 1900, instead of running away 
and leaving their Christians in the moment of danger, 
after giving them many fine promises in times of peace, 
as certain misguided missionaries did, the missionaries 
of San-toa-ho undertook a fine defence which was re- 
warded by the flight of the Boxers and the safety of 
their converts. 

Around San-toa-ho there are numerous ChristianS~y 
cultivating the lands conceded to them and living happily 
enough together. When there is any dispute or any f | 
cause for the intervention of authority it is referred to 
the bishop who maintains a constant court of appeal. 
The worse side of this system is that the Christians 
consider their missionaries morally bound to support them 
under all circumstances whether they are right or wrong. 

In case of famine, instead of looking for work or re- 
lying on their own industry for their food, they have 
recourse to the ever open purse. Under these condition, 
to be a Christian is to be practically certain of support. 
It is not to be wondered at that many find in a change of 
religion a provision for daily bread. 
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The authorities are apparently very ill-disposed 
towards San-tao-ho. I had proofs of that at Ning-hia. 
Here I gained more. Pamphlets, hostile to Europeans, 

ive been posted up close to. In fact San-tao-ho is per- 
petually at war with all the neighbouring authorities. 

-The actions of the Tartar Marshal do not make for 
peace, when he takes back from the actual tenants the 
lands yielded on bail by the Mongols. In doing this 
he acts in the name of Pekin, but by offering no 
reasonable compensation he unduly irritates the people. 
Bands of brigands scour the country and are largely 
composed of dispossessed persons. One frequently hears 
of murders committed upon the official envoys or their 
troops. The authority of the Tartar Marshal does not 
seem to be worth much here. ` l 

I mention all these little facts to give the reader 
as exact an idea as possible of what is going on away 
from the great centres. At Pekin the pass word is 
“ Set fair,” in the interior it is otherwise. Jealousy, lying, 
treason and murder occur daily, whether between 

-Christians and Chinese or among the Chinese them- 
selves. It has always been so; it will be so for years 

“yet wherever the influence of Japan does not extend. 
We hear on all sides that China is changing. China 
has not changed. It is only her Government that is 
trying to change. In certain directions it may succeed, 
but a long number of years that no one can calculate 
must pass before the hundreds of millions of Chinese 
peasants shall awake from the senseless lethargy of their 

' daily life. 

_L decided to leave our hospitable shelter for some days 
to push on a little into the north of Alashan. I wished 
to visit the old buried cities which used to flourish on the 
banks now deserted by the Yellow River. The river has 
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often changed its course, being constantly diverted by 
the sands of the desert. I also intended to visit on my 
way from the south the temple of Aque-miao at which . 
the Russian explorer Obrotcheff spent some time on his 
way from the north-west. à 

My caravan was made up of camels. I had bought 
some new ones, and had no idea of taking any other 
animals into a country largely composed of loose sand. 

An amusing incident marked the beginning of our 
march. One camel, awkward as they all are, managed 
to tumble into a ditch of thick mud between the road 
and a wheat field. When once fallen a camel can only, 
get up again if it can arrange its large feet convenient] 
under it and if the ground is nearly flat. In this case iť ` 
was not so. And the animal lay with all four feet in 
the air, perfectly resigned, and incapable of a single 
movement to help itself. To draw it out took more than 
half an hour and required the united efforts of many men 
with cords passed under the camel’s back. 

Having marched thirty-five 4s, say eleven miles, to 
the north of San-tao-ho across the fields of the Christians~g 
we turned certainly westward, and at once it was > 
change of scene. When we had crossed two or three 
sandhills we were in open desert. We followed a 
faint path made by caravans of camels which had gone 
before us, and that evening we halted on the edge of a 
well with no margin, imperceptible from ten yards away. 

The following morning we started early anddid | 
thirteen miles in the same direction before breakfast. 
As all this country is simply a desert with very few 
wells dug by caravan drivers, we did not find an 
water to drink and started again at once. Towards 
evening we reached the bank of one of the old beds of 
the Yellow River. The wind has made enormous fissures 
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in the bank and all the neighbourhood has suftered from 
this erosion. Not far away there is a well sheltered 
by two sandhills which could not be found without a 
Skilled guide, such as the Mongol Norbo whom we had 
brought with us. The mountains were covered by 
` clouds, all the sandhills were alike, and yet this son of 
the desert did not hesitate for a moment about the 
actual position of the well which he had only visited 
himself once before. 
On the 16th September we only travelled a short 
distance towards the south-west, but we reached a 
` particularly interesting point of the desert. Amid the 
+-bare and wild expanse were more than three hundred 
‘tombs, half sunk in the alluvial ground, some covered 
with sand, some gaping, others perfectly intact. These 
are the most striking and impressive traces of a former 
considerable civilisation which we were the first to look 
upon after a lapse of time impossible to calculate 
accurately, during which they have been lost to the 
knowledge of men. 
i These tombs are from three to four yards long and, 
~as a rule, a yard and a half wide. They are generally 
two together and round each of these pairs the old lines 
of the ditches which surrounded them can be traced. 
This is the usual Chinese procedure in the case of the 
tombs of rich persons. A ditch ora low wall divides 
them from the neighbouring field. Their summits are 
in the shape of a dome; the space which they occupy 
is rectangular. They are built of large and heavy 
, bricks, grey in colour, occasionally red, and about a foot 
square. Some of these bricks have been reduced to 
= powder by the wind and the sand, but some are still 
\perfectly intact and they are certainly the heaviest and 
strongest bricks that I have ever seen. 
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I had decided to extract from these tombs all the 
information I could, and I ordered my men to attack 
one of the best preserved with a pickaxe. I had some 
trouble in getting this done, for to a Chinaman the 
violation of a tomb is a serious matter, and he fully , 
believes in his superstition that such an act will cast an / 
evil spell over the rest of his life. 

However, after some time they had to obey and the 
pickaxe resounded on these old bricks which offered 
a great resistance. Having removed the upper part of 
the tomb we found a piece of exceedingly hard ground 
exactly filling the interior. My men dug a kind of 
well five or six feet deep and from this depth the spade 
brought up a large quantity of broken wood. This 
wood, which seemed to me to be poplar, must have 
been very ancient. The fragments were, moreover, 
scattered and separated by layers of earth. I was quite 
unable to find bones or any other object. Leaving my 
men to cook their dinner I went down myself into the 
hole that they had dug to examine the ground more 
closely. It was alluvial ground which did not seem toy 
have been placed here by human hand, for every three _ 
or four millimetres an unbroken horizontal line rañ 
across the deposit. This alluvial earth seemed to have 
penetrated the tomb and settled there long after the 
construction of the monument. 

Not far from the tombs and spread in great abun- 
dance over the ground were smal] fragments of pottery. 
Having found only the remains of ancient coffins inside 
the tombs I set myself to search carefully in the places 
where I found this pottery, and was lucky enough-to-4 
find some old coins, ancient safegues, arrow heads in flint, - 
and the handle of a kind of spoon. Amongst all these 
fragments I selected several broken pieces of pottery’ 
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which had formerly been part of vases and basins, the 
design on which was specially remarkable. I found also 
arbles in earthenware, such as children play with, a 
whetstone for sharpening knives, and various objects 
more or less broken up of which I could not determine 

` the origin or the use. 

Continuing my investigation I came to an old brick 
furnace entirely demolished. Was it that which the 
builders of the tombs used to make the magnificent 
bricks that I had admired? I could not be sure, but 
it was likely enough. Then again the ground was 
covered with pottery broken almost to dust. I could 

20t understand how it had become reduced to such tiny 
fragments. How did it happen that they were hardly 
covered with earth and seemed to have lain there only a 
few weeks? Probably the wind had recently displaced 
the sand which covered them. However, night came 
on, and I had to postpone my researches till the next 
day. 

At dawn on the 17th September I began again to 

“examine the traces of this vanished life. On the west, 
amid fairly high sandhills, I found a great number of 
human bones. Having examined them carefully I 
discovered that they were not of great antiquity and 
were only the skeletons of Mongols abandoned in this. 
deserted spot according to their custom by their rela- 
tions after death. 

As a more prolonged search did not seem likely to 
bring any new results we marched back towards the 

` well which we had left on the evening before, to the 

\ great pleasure of our horses, who had had nothing to 
drink for more than twenty-four hours. There is not 
a drop of water or a patch of good grass in all this 
place. 
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The night of the 18th September was very cold, 24° 
Fahr. We suffered from it only less than our people, 
who, believing that winter would not set in so soon, were 
still wearing their light summer clothing. They spent-d 
the night in feeding a great fire with dry brushwood, , 
and did not sleep at all, so that they were ready to make ” 
an early start. 

Moving northward again, through a desolate and 
dreary desert, we made for some ruins, the exact situation 
of which our guide Norbo saïd that he knew, which the 
Mongols who venture into these regions in pursuit of a 
strayed camel call Poro-hoto or grey town. 

Having journeyed for twenty miles and crossed angg 
old bed of the Yellow River, we stopped in a kind of 
funnel formed by the wind, between three high sandhills 
which sheltered us from the cold wind. The camels 
began to eat some brushwood round about. All was 
silent and still. 

The ruined city was not far from our camp and we 
went there the next morning accompanied by ten men 
carrying pickaxes and spades. 

The circuit of this city is a rectangle with four 
gates, and in one of the angles there was clearly a citadel} 
behind which there were two temples. On the ground 
are remains of tiles from the roof and many pieces of 
iron and lead which seemed to have melted in a great 
fire. I began to dig here ; the men worked willingly, for 
this time we were not profaning a tomb. My disap- 
pointment grew with the size of the hole that we made. 
The spade brought up nothing but fragments like those 
upon the surface,—bits of iron, lead, or leather and 7 
of coloured tiles. I had another opening made a little - 
further on. The result was the same, except that we 
found a coin such as we had found two days before in 
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the tomb. I gave up therefore the site of the temples 
and we went round the circuit of the city. Large stones 
without cement unquestionably mark the site of the 
„Jamen built against the northern wall and facing south, in 
front of the chief gate. These stones were foundations 
.of the different buildings, and from them the fallen 
rooms can be reconstructed ; on all sides there were many 
coloured tiles that had crumbled away and fragments 
that seemed to have been wantonly broken. 
As we were finishing this identification a Mongol 
appeared in a breach of the circuit wall and politely 
‘ inquired the object of our visit. When satisfied on this 
a matter he told us that no Mongol in Alashan knows the 
true origin and history of Poro-hoto. Long before our 
visit the shepherds an& camel drivers, who happened 
to pass close to the site, had searched carefully and 
taken all the coins and small objects which they found 
on the surface of the ground. He assured us that not 
far from our camp there were more tombs, and according 
to legends the bones inside them were much larger and 
H£avier than those of the men of to-day. Having 
‘thanked this good Mongol, who lived in a poor little 
‘sent some miles to the north and made a living by rearing 
some thin camels, we made for the site of the tombs 
of which he had spoken. They were like those which 
we had examined two days before, but in a better state 
of preservation. I managed to unearth a thighbone, but 
its length was quite normal and it did not seem very 
ancient. 
Towards 6 o'clock in the evening, after having sent 
our guide Norbo to buy provisions from a Mongol 
tent, we began our march towards a well which the 
Mongol had told us was not far away and which I hoped 
to find myself. Far away or not, I could not find it, 
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and after having wandered till 10 o'clock without a 
guide and following constantly crossing trails of camels, 
I finally ordered a halt in a little valley between the sand- 
hills which had the advantage of being covered with, 
brushwood. From this we could make a fire, and that 
was something. We had not a drop of water, and after / 
a day spent in pretty severe exertion in the ruins of Poro- 
hoto, not having had anything to drink since morning, 
we were very thirsty. So keen was our need for water 
that we could not eat some rapidly roasted meat which 
would only have increased our thirst. 

We lay down to sleep, after having heard the com- 
plaints of the men in the caravan. Whenever anything y 
disagreeable happens these gentlemen, who are accus’ 
tomed to very little, are loudest’in their lamentations. 

On the 20th September the sun had hardly risen 
when we set out in the hope of quenching our thirst as 
soon as possible. Under the friendly light of day 
I could follow the wide road without losing it, and 
having at last found a trail made by caravan camels 
and not wandering animals, I knew that we should soomy 
find a well As we advanced the sandhills became ,' 
higher and broader, and there were very few traces of 
vegetation. We moved fast, and the mountains which 
sheltered Aque-miao drew nearer to us. Suddenly from 
the top of a sandhill we saw two or three hundred 
camels driven by some Mongol girls making for a point 
not far on our left. Accordingly we changed our course 
a little and came to a well where these girls were 
watering the camels, which are brought up in freedom 
in the district, as their duty is on certain days. These 
girls were about sixteen or seventeen years old, and 
had smiling faces clouded for a moment by the surprise 
caused by our arrival. , They did not seem frightened 
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by the camels which crowded around them, biting and 
rearing in the hope of getting the first drink. From 
time to time they struck them on the nose with a bit of 

_sôpe and went on quietly drawing water in a wooden 
cane bucket, as closely made as possible, but which 
allowed a great part of the precious liquid to escape on 
the way. Having asked them for a little water, they 
amiably offered us the bucket out of which a camel had 
just drunk, and were greatly astonished at our insisting 
upon a more appetising draught. 

We made a short halt near this well and ate a light 
meal quickly cooked on a fire easily fed with camel : 
dung. 

As we were setting out again, Norbo appeared, 
bringing the necessary provisions. He had spent all 
the night, he said, looking for us, terrified by the thought 
that we might be lost. 

I knew the Mongol well enough to be aware that 
all his explanations were a mere matter of politeness. 
Norbo had spent an excellent night not far from the 
well where he had rejoined us, after an excellent dinner, 

. the proof of which was a considerable breach in the 
provisions which he had brought. 

We were not far from the lamaserie of Aque-miao 
which we intended to visit. To get there we had only to 
cross the little strip of sandy desert four or five miles 
across which still lay between us and the Chara-narin 
ulan mountains. 

Towards noon we reached these mountains. They 

-are not very high and are absolutely barren. Their 
gaked sides rise above the desert like a great deep 
| ee wall, sometimes blue, sometimes yellow, or 
‘white or pink. At the foot of them, here and there, 
a spring or a well gives water for the caravans coming 
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from Kansuh through Rapalaraitze and going to Pao-tu 
or to Ourga. Small temples have been built in these 
places and the lamas live on the tolls of the caravan 
drivers. | sd 

Before entering the pass of Aque, named from the , 
temple inside it, I noticed a little to the right a high and / 
broad fissure which is called the pass of the Kalchas ; 
through that in 1900 escaped many missionaries, avoid- 
ing the danger which they thought was imminent in 
Kansuh. This was also the road taken by one of the 
envoys sent by the King of Belgium into Kansuh in the 
hope of securing mining concessions. The name of the 
pass of Kalchas, given it by the caravan drivers, id 
justified by the fact that it leads to the country of thé 
Kalcha Mongols who live in the north of Gobi not far 
from Ourga. 

The gorge which we had entered contained some 
picturesque bits, in spite, or perhaps because, of their ex- 
treme wildness. All along the river bed, which was dry, 
were successions of cairns, covered with small stones set 
up by the pious superstition of Mongol pilgrims wio 
believe that this homage will please the gods. 7 

As we went up, the ravine became extremely narrow, 
and left us just room to pass ; then suddenly it opened 
into a circle surrounded by hills. In this circle were the 
terraced Temples of Aque miao. We reached them at 
2 P.M. 

The lamas had not had many European visitors, 
and they seemed to look upon the approach of our 
modest caravan with some fear. In 1900 they caused 
the plunder and death of Christians of San-ta0 hg 
and the neigbovring mission, by working upon the} 
excited feelings of the people and preaching a holy war. 
They knew that we came from San-tao-ho and dreaded 
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reprisals. They led us trembling towards the great tent 

adorned with festal cushions of yellow tapestry and 

ched ina court, while the caravan drivers went to 
nother tent, rather larger but quite plain. 

The usual courtesies took place, tea was poured out 
and drunk, and little by little I reassured them about 
my visit. I only wanted to see their temples which had 
been described to me as very interesting, and having 
done that I should leave the next day. The latter 
portion of my speech seemed to give them peculiar 
pleasure, and at my request they prepared to act as 
guides to us. 

`  Aque-miao was not like any of the lamaseries which 
we had seen. Its site is extremely wild, a little plain 
formed by the meeting of the valleys which open upon 
it, surrounded by pointed and almost inaccessible rocks, 
which keep the sun from it nearly all day. The temples 
have only one storey, they are white with square windows, 
painted red, and they have terraces. A great cairn 
rises in front of them and the annual fair or market is 
“®eld around it. The houses of the Buddhist priests cling 
here and there to the sides of the rocks, and one has to 
reach them by such difficult paths, that having once 
arrived safely one has no great desire to go down again. 

However the most curious sights of Aque-miao are 
not all contained in its position, but more especially in a 
temple built in a grotto half way up the hill and in 
an underground passage of which the Mongol speak with 
the greatest veneration. 

To reach the chief temple we climbed a pretty steep 

bstair which brought us out three hundredéfeet above the 
other temples. A painted wooden‘ ‘railing ran all the 
way up, and here and there, but very “close“tog ether, are 
_ fixed small praying wheels, so that while going up to the 
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temple the lamas may reap a large harvest of merit. It 
seems to me that the feat of climbing this slippery stair, 
which must be impassable after a` fall of snow, sever 
times a day, is already sufficiently meritorious. When w 
reached the gates of the temple we had to wait some time j 
for the porter in charge of the keys was very old and had / 
great difficulty in climbing. When the heavy gates. 
were opened we made our way into a natural cave which 
has been utilised by the lamas and transformed into a 
hall of worship. It does not contain any large or re- 
markable statues, but there are init a great number of 
silk rags, banners, and wax candles. The hall was cold 
and damp and a strong smell of grease made a longer w 
stay unpleasant to the nostrils of a European. | 
When we had come down again from this eyrie I 
asked our guide, a very respectable lama, to judge by 
his girth, to take us at once to the grotto. He pro- 
mised to go and fetch the key, but returned no more. I 
had a search made for him, but he was not to be found. 
As to the other lamas, when questioned, they professed 
a complete ignorance as to the living place of our guid 
and affirmed that he alone could open the grotto. Clearly , 
the lamas had no desire to see us profane this sacred’ 
place, but as it formed part of my plan of inspection, I 
sent to the chief lama to say that I should remain at 
Aque-miao, at his expense, until I had seen this famous 
grotto, This threat produced an excellent effect. Our 
guide reappeared, and without giving any excuse for his 
conduct, begged us to follow him. We went back about 
three-quarters of a mile along the road which we had 
trodden in the morning, and the lama invited us to 
scramble along the rocky rampart. At first sight it 
seemed to us impossible to venture upon those slippery 
stones in fur boots. I sent one of my men in front, but 
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he soon came back saying that there was a narrow path. 
So we began to climb. In places the rock was so slippery 
iat the help of my bare-footed men was most useful. 
PThis climb is really dangerous, a single slip and we 

‘ should have fallen into an abyss of some hundred feet. 
At last we arrived safely at the entry of the grotto, 
and entered it through a little low wooden door, quite 
plain. There was thick darkness within. Some tallow 
candles burning before the little gilded figures hardly 
gave us light enough to guide our steps. The floor was 
very uneven, and the ceiling varied in height, with the 
| disagreeable result that we were constantly knocking 
Wur heads against it. The pilgrims are obliged to crawl 
into a little hole three feet square in the middle of the 
passage to reach the furthest hall. The general effect is 
certainly strange, but not nearly so remarkable as I had 
hoped. On coming out we both gave a cry of surprise. 
We were red, absolutely red, in face, hands and clothes! 
The walls of the grotto were of red ochre, which comes 
off at the least touch and we had taken no precautions. 
e did our best to rid ourselves of this colouring, a little 
“too gaudy for our taste, and our efforts seemed to give 

much pleasure to the lamas who were with us. 

Just as we began to come down I noticed on one 
side a little above the entrance to the grotto a four- 
wheeled chariot resting on a small platform. The pre- 
sence of this unexpected vehicle is thus explained. Some- 
time ago, the lamas of Ourga sent a statue of Buddha, 
with a caravan of pilgrims, in homage to Aque-miao. 
This statue was brought from the south of Siberia to 
an on the chariot which we had seen, and the 
chariot had been sanctified by its burden. The statue 
is in the grotto and the chariot outside. It is built so 
that the front wheels are not independent of the back 
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wheels, which must prove inconvenient in turning. It 
seemed well preserved. 

I wondered how it had been possible to drag su 
a heavy burden along the slippery rock, worn by th 
feet of lamas and pilgrims. It is but another proof that! 
superstition is one of the most potent levers in the world. 

Before leaving Aque-miao on the 21st September 
we had an excellent meal, owing to the great number of 
red partridges which lived amongst the neighbouring rock. 
The lamas wére very much scandalized at hearing the 
echo of shots in so sacred a place, but my fear of 
offending them gave way before my desire for a good 
dish. As it is contrary to their rules to kill anythin 
living or to shed blood, the game, which has nevér 
been disturbed, is not at all wild. I was told that wild 
goats often come to drink at the monastery wells. I 
could not verify this, but it seems to me that if it is so, 
the goats should be called tame and not wild. 

Our return to San-tao-ho was marked by one unim- 
portant incident. Three of the camels, no doubt think- 
ing that they had had too little to eat during the week 
escaped one night, while their drivers, according te 
their custom, were fast asleep instead of watching. 

The country was without variety, a vast alluvial plain 
crossed by ridges of sand occasionally lofty, and often 
crumbling, which made our advance difficult. With 
regard to this portion of the Alashan desert it is well to 
note these points. The sand is chiefly collected at the 
two ends, which touch the mountains and the river. At 
these points the altitude of the sand is considerable, 
while in the centre there is little sand, but loes and.-e} 
On the other hand I could not fix the general current of 
the wind in this district. The sandhills face in every 
direction, and change very rapidly. I myself observed 
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on 17th September, that the strong wind which was then 
blowing in less than two hours described a complete 

oa of 360°. Rain falls seldom in the centre of this 
desert, and the twisted shape of the loes, now like an old 
tower, now hollowed into deep ravines, or built up in 
pyramids, must be due to aeolian erosion, powerfully aided 
by the sand moved by the wind. 

After some days spent in pleasant idleness at San-tao- 
ho we resumed our march towards the capital of the King 
of Alashan by a road which no European had ever taken, 
crossing another part of the desert of Alashan. 

My staff had undergone more changes. Since our 
Annamite cook had not been able to break himself of his 

Ydrunken habits, but on the contrary had developed them 
to the extent of absorbing two quarts of Chinese brandy 
daily and was quite incapable of working, I decided 
to give him enough money to take him back to Pekin. 
I have never heard of him since, and I doubt as to his 
whereabouts, for he would certainly have drunk his 
journey money ina very short time. But what could 

‘Ido? He had really become a nuisance and had to be 
suppressed. 
| Henceforth all our servants and camel drivers, six 
in number, were men from San-tao-ho, four Chinese and 
two Mongols. These latter had charge of the nine 
camels, which with eight horses formed the caravan. 

Is it advantageous or otherwise to have Christian 
servants when travelling in China? I should answer the 
question in the negative. The fact is that Christians, 
accustomed to being constantly helped and pampered by 
their missionaries, consider themselves specially unlucky 
unless they always receive the same amiable and confi- 
dential treatment. But the chief of a caravan must keep 
his men at a distance and make himself respected, and 
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this is impossible in dealing with Chinese Christians, who 
become insolently familiar and discuss their orders as 
soon as they cease to grovel. After a few days they ar 
discontened, and constantly threaten to report to on | 
missionaries the cavalier treatment which they are : 
receiving. Withthis nation above all others fear is the, 
beginning of wisdom. I should always recommend 
travellers to take with them heathen Chinese, not opium 
smokers, if possible to pay them liberally, and to punish 
them mercilessly for the least fault. For money the 
Chinaman will go anywhere, and usually behaves well 
when his evil instincts are held in check by the hope of 
a large reward. The Christians are as great thieves 
as the heathen, but they are more hypocritical a 
certainly more deceitful. Finally, there are opium 
smokers among them, as I proved later on. 

We started under a bright sky ; after some miles we 
reached a tamarisk wood on the banks of the Yellow 
River which was very picturesque. The shrubs rise 
about thirteen or fourteen feet above the soil, and have 
a strong growth on a bed of sand and alluvial deposit. ~ 
The river this year had uprooted a great number, the ‘ 
flood having been specially strong. Swamps formed by 
the overflow were full of wild ducks, of which I killed 
many. They were usually very fat and very good eating 
when kept for two or three days after being shot. One 
kind, called the Mandarin duck, whose feathers are 
yellow and black and whose cry is shrill, is a little larger 
than the others, but its flesh is tough and it is hardly 
worth shooting. There were wild geese also in great 
numbers, and my readers know as well as I do-thegd 
worth of a wild goose when properly cooked. 

We spent the night near a little ruined cottage 
inhabited by two old men, which serves the few travellers 
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‘who go along the river from Ning-hia to Pao-tu as 
an inn. Here the five soldiers whom the Mandarins 
bad given us for a guard began to misbehave, and I had 
$ bring them to reason by severer measures than mere 
Tr Profiting by the incapacity of the inn-keepers 

defend their property, they stole and killed one of 
their sheep and made a feast, while the poor old men, 
fearing that the gallant warriors might take it into their 
heads to kill another, behaved as gently and politely as 
possible, but had tears in their eyes. I think the main 
cause of the hatred shown to Europeans is the type of 
soldier given them as an escort. If the traveller pays 
the inn-keeper, that soldier gets hold of the latter, and 
extracts from him half of what he has received. The 
soldier levies a tribute of opium, provisions, forage, and 
money wherever he goes with a European, unless his 
employer, knowing what a rascal he has to deal with, 
keeps a strict watch over him. Under these conditions 
it is not surprising that tradesmen and innkeepers view 
the arrival of a traveller with disfavour, seeing that 
his presence will cost them more than they will gain 
from it. . 

_ After discharging these men I refused every kind of 
escort that was offered me, and we ‘were received with 
smiling faces everywhere. On 3oth September our road 
was like that of the day before, folléwing the course of 
the river over grassy patches and through bushes of 
tamarisk. The population was very ‘scattered, which 
seemed strange, for the soil was good, arid the flood did 
not seem to have extended so far as in the neighbour- 

sod of San-tao-ho. í 
We arrived at Tong-ku in a bidding sandstorm 
which lasted only a few minutes, and then swept across 
the Yellow River into the mountains of Akrabus-ula. 
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Tong-ku, near which we had spent a night in our 
boat on our way to San-tao-ho, contains no comfortable ; 
inn. So we asked hospitality from a shopkeeper wh 
had just built a new house, ornamented on its call 
woodwork with fresh painting in red and gre 
Unluckily he was an opium-seller, and all the rooms 
were permeated with the dreadful odour of this nauseous 
drug. In any case it would have been difficult to 
sleep well. For all the inhabitants of the village, anxious 
to make our acquaintance, presented themselves one 
after another at our door. When we had had them 
shown out they did not admit defeat, but poking holes with 
their fingers in the paper of the windows tried to get th 
best view obtainable of the faces and belongings of the 
foreign devils, I could not think of any means of ridding 
us of this curious and disobliging crowd until suddenly 
seizing a teapot full of hot tea I rushed to the door and 
sprinkled with tea the faces of the nearest. They recoiled, 
half amused and ‘half angry, and disappeared after a 
short time, allowing us to proceed to undress. 

The road that we took on ist October to reach, 
Wang-ien-fu, or Fu-ma-fu, the capital of Alashan, has- 
never been traversed by any European, and hardly 
deserves to be gtyled a road at all. It is rather a 
trail beaten deep By the “heavy tread of camels marching 
through the sand jn Indian file. Here and there wells 
have been dug iby the camel drivers, and usually near 
the wells one or two tents of very poor nomads are 
to be found cohcealed behind a mound. The whole 
of this:.portion of the country is genuine desert, in 
which only a few bushes grow, enough to sustain. 
frugal camel. The nomads live by rearing camels, and 
by selling the! wool of their few sheep whose flesh is 
very mph This is not surprising seeing that 
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they have no good tuft of grass to eat. The nomads. 
also subsist upon a kind of cheese and curdled milk 
erived from these sheep. 
| From time to time they contrive to kill an antelope, 
a marvellous feat considering the bad quality of the- 
arms they use. Their match guns can only be fired by 
resting them on a tripod, the length of the barrel in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the butt making it impossible. 
to raise them to the shoulder. The match when lighted 
takes some time to ignite the powder, and all this time- 
the hunter must keep his eye upon the quarry. But he 
must alter the level of his gun if the animal moves, and 


-when at last the shot is fired, it does not always carry 
-às far as the hunter has aimed. A good Mongol gun 


will carry perhaps fifty yards with force enough to kill. 
However in spite of all these difficulties they attain suc- 
cess by craft and patience, sometimes stalking an animal 
for two or three days until they find it asleep. 

These Mongols showed an extremity of terror on the 


_approach of our caravan. We had nothing formidable 


about us, and our rifles were not even slung on our 


_ backs but laid on the baggage, where they could not be: 


seen. 

On 2nd October, on nearing the tents and the well 
at Kreu-pa, where we intended to camp for the night, 
we saw men, women and children leap on the backs. 
of ponies already saddled and gallop away. They left 
behind them an old woman, feeble in body and mind, 
who gazed fixedly upon us and seemed to understand 
nothing. They had closed the doors of their tents as 


pfixmly as a Mongol tent door can be fastened and had 


let their dogs loose to attackus. As these latter seemed 
fierce and their teeth were certainly formidable, we 
approachcd armed with sticks, and forced the doors in 
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with our shoulders, for we had to get some flour for our 
men. 

We settled down as well as we could in the deserte 
tents, hoping that the owners would return, and that our 
Mongol camel drivers might be able to re-assure them 
with a few fair words. But the night passed and the 
time for departure arrived. Not a soul appeared, and 
we started off, leaving behind us in a conspicuous place 
in one of the tents a small ingot of silver. 

That day we had a more disagreeablé experience still 
on suddenly arriving from behind a ridge of sand at the 
wretched hovel of Kreu-pa. The inhabitants had no 
beasts to ride away on, but at the sight of us they fell | 
on their knees and broke into lamentations. The women 
shrieked and rolled on the sand, the children gave vent 
to piercing yells. It was a scene of ludicrous panic. 

My men, who grew annoyed at these postures and 
‘antics, wanted to fall upon the men with their fists. My 

two Mongols reviled their fellow countrymen in the most 
‘energetic terms. I had hard work to re-establish order 

I wondered what the Europeans at San-tao-ho could have 4 
‘done to create for their race such a reputation. This / 
fear, fright, and weeping were all extraordinary. I never 
met with similar occurrences on my first journey three 
years before, or again in my recent crossing of the 
Ordos. 

By degrees we obtained a hearing for our words. All 
stood up, and in return for payment we procured some 
camel dung for our fires, very necessary since the ther- 
mometer fell at night to 30°. 

The next day we managed to buy a small calf.fr 
the Mongols of Man-ti-rai, and were received with less 
terror. The report that we were good payers and did 
not ill-treat the natives had obviously preceded us, 
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These poor people are not ill-natured, but they are timid 
and suspicious. They are only like children. Their 
ioys and sorrows are keen and soon over. A kind word 

ins their hearts. Failure to punish their faults makes 
them impertinent, for they attribute it to weakness. 
They do not understand kind actions, but have a keen 
sense of justice. However, the purchase of a calf 
proved our popularity, for the Mongols hardly ever sell 
these animals. 

The scenery around had now changed somewhat. 
We had sandhills of hard, instead of shifting and drift- 
ae sand, and after passing them we reached a great 
flat devoid of grass and very desolate in appearance, 
Bic stretched between two ranges of hills running 
>from north to south. We advanced at a fast pace 

on this firm ground which gave good footing to the 
horses and reached our goal early. As a rule we 
accomplished fifteen miles a day. It was not much, 
but some of the camels still felt their work under the 
burning sun of the Ordos and needed considerate 
reatment. 
= For two days the temperature had been trying. It 
passed continually from one extreme to the other. We 
were constantly putting on our furs only to take them 
off again Winter and summer were still waging 
a doubtful battle. In a few days winter would be 
victorious. 
On 6th October we were still climbing a long gentle 
slope of loes practically bare of grass. To the west, 
_ however, many camels were feeding, and there must be 
à much brushwood in that neighbourhood. Hills, some of 
then quite high, ran from north to south. The brambles 
that grew on their sides made a fine blaze under the 
stars. 
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That night I performed an act of discipline which 
I hoped might bear good fruit. I had absolutely 
forbidden the soldiers of our escort to smoke opium 
for the excellent reason that I loathe this abominabl 
vice and that the smell of opium is extremely dis- 
agreeable. However, in making a round of the camp 
towards midnight, I had no doubt that one of the 
men was smoking, for a strong smell was proceeding 
from one of the tents. I hastily caught up the flap 
and found three soldiers happily enjoying the poison. 
Before they could recover from the astonishment caused 
by my appearance I seized their pipes and broke them 
across my knee. As to the boxes containing the opium 
Ï dispersed their contents over the sands. i 

From our camp at Kou-ou-tou on 7th October we 
could see the range of hills running from east to west 
behind which lies Fu-ma-fu We should reach the 
capital easily that day. We had only seventeen miles 
to cover and the ground was easy. There had been 
a sharp frost during the night, but the sun had 
risen in the morning in a cloudless sky, and there 
being no wind the temperature was already 60° at” 
9 o'clock. 7 

At sunrise I had sent the Fou-ye, or sergeant, who 
commanded our small escort, with a Chinese visiting 
card and my passport, to inform His Majesty the King 
of Alashan of our arrival. Without this precaution 
I was none too sure of finding a lodging. 

The road ran though low bare hills. The monotony 
of their hue was occasionally broken by tints of red 
ochre caused by dried clay. Having pr ogressed some ne (hl 

miles we noticed on our right a cairn raised on the 
summit of a small hill, about three hundred and fifty feet 
high, which must command a view of the whole district. 
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I immediately made for it and did not regret my trouble 
\ onarriving. The view is extensive, and the cairn has 
een erected at the exact spot where the roads from the 
orth, east, west, and south-west meet to form one 
Single artery. To the north lay the huge plains which 
look fertile from this point, but which we know by ex- 
perience only too often fail to provide sustenance for 
animals. To the west stretched a gently sloping dry 
country with lofty sand drifts and two or three rocky 
| heights. To the south were trees, and beyond them 
could be seen the city, and the view was bounded by a 
chain of hills running from east to west. On the east 
<< the formidable mountains of Alashan, with their 
““varying colours changing from a slaty to a brick hue, 
and again to grey and white. 
An hour later we reached Fu-ma-fu. 


LESDAIN. 
(To be continuea.) 
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Art. IL—LIEUT.-COL. THOMAS BEST JERVIS (1796- 
1857) AND HIS MANUSCRIPT STUDIES ON THE 
STATE OF THE MARATHA PEOPLE 
AND THEIR HISTORY.* 


x À THEN I first looked into these manuscript 
volumes, some two months ago when they were 
presented to our Society in this historical year of its 
Centenary, I saw that they possessed a great value for 
students of the subjects they treat of; and accordingly I 
willingly adopted the suggestion of our learned and 
energetic Honorary Secretary, the Rev. R. Scott, that I 
should write for the Society a paper on them. I took it 
up all the more readily and turned aside from my other 
work for a time, as I learned with regret that he was 
soon to leave us for a long holiday in his native country. 
The good wishes of our Society, which he has served so 
ably for nearly five years, will, I am sure, accompany him 
thither; and I trust that on his return he will continue 
to give us the benefit of his literary ability and rare 
scholarship. 2 
These manuscripts have been appropriately presented 
to us by his son, who is settled in Italy as the Conservator 
of the Royal Industrial Museum at Turin, and is the 
author of a valuable work on the Economic Geology of 
that country, as their author was a former member of our 
Society and the brother of one, who was our Honorary 
Secretary, Captain George Jervis, from 1827 to 1830, / 
during the momentous years when under the guidance 
and advice of our distinguished member, Sir J 
Malcolm, our Society changed its name of the Literary 


F 





* Paper read before the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, when these Jervis 
Manuscripts were presented. 
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| Society of Bombay given in 1804 by its founder, Sir 
, James Mackintosh, in favour of its present designation 
| and consented to become the branch of a much younger 
ciety, the illustrious newly-founded Royal Asiatic 
Society of England. Thomas Best Jervis gave the best 
years of his life to this Presidency, which he served for 
nearly thirty years, from 1813 to 1841, in various capaci- 
ties as an Engineer Officer of the Honourable East India 
Company. But he had more than a mere official con- 
nection with this country and its peoples. He may be 
described by applying to him that significant phrase, an 
old type of Anglo-Indian officer, who did not merely 
+ sojourn in this country, but took a real and hearty interest 
Pin its peoples and tried to ameliorate their intellectual 
and moral condition. Perhaps the phrase may imply a 
slight to the present race of officers among whom, too, 
men like Jervis are not rare. But it must be said that 
in former days they were not so few as now. It may be 
that official work has grown to such proportions as to 
leave little or no leisure or time for anything else. But 
where there is genuine sympathy for the people and a 
P.o interest in their pursuits and welfare, even hard- 
Worked officers nowadays can, and some do, find time 

| for doing good work unofficially. 
| But I think much of the explanation of the great 
interest taken by former officers of the East Indian 
Company is to be found in the fact that they had a 
family interest in this country and a hereditary connection 
with it. The present competitive system of choosing 
men to serve here has many advantages, but this decided 
; disadvantage that it is not in the power of a father to 
prolong or even perpetuate his connection with this 
country by putting his sons and grandsons into the 
service. But in former times the sons and nephews were 


i 
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selected as if by right to succeed their fathers and uncles 

in the various services, civil and military, of this country. 7 
Hence, the ties which bound them to this land were ` 
closer and stronger. The family of Jervis was A 
instance of this. Benjamin Jervis, the grandfather of 
Thomas Best, entered the Bombay Civil Service so far 
back as 1747, and rose to be the Chief of Surat, when 
that city was of far greater importance than it now is, 
and died there in 1774. His son, John Jervis, the father 

of Thomas, joined the Civil Service as if by right, and 
served in Ceylon as Assistant to the Resident there, 
when that island had just been acquired from the Dutch. 
He died there at the early age of 27 in 1797, leaving 
three sons, who also all served in Western India. Th 
eldest, George, retired in 1830 and was presented with 
an address and a piece of plate worth Rs. 3,000 by the 
leading Indians when he retired, to mark their sense of 
gratitude for his services, especially to Native education 
which was then in quite a nascent stage. Thomas Best 
was John’s second son, born, only a year before his 
death, at Jaffnapatam in Ceylon on 2nd August 1796. 

_ Thomas Jervis came of distinguished stock ; and an 
elder branch of the family gave to England a famous 
admiral, Sir John Jervis (1735-1823), who won the great 
victory of St. Vincent’s over the Spanish Navy in 1797 
and was raised to the peerage under that title. A cousin 

of Thomas, another Sir John Jervis (1802-1856), became 

a distinguished lawyer, and was Attorney-General under 
Lord John Russell from 1846 to 1850, and Chief Justice 

of the Common Pleas. (Dect. National Biography, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 363.) Sir Joseph Arnould (1815-1886), the 
biographer of Lord Denman, formerly a Judge of the M 
High Court of Bombay, says of Jervis that he was 
“a singularly able man who, in the opinion of many, 
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ought to have succeeded Lord Denman as Chief 
Justice of England.” (Life of Lord Denman, 1873, 
fol. H, p. 294.) His mother was of Polish extraction, 
pelonging to a family long in the service of the Princes 
of Hanover whom they accompanied to England on their 
accession to the British Throne. She was connected 
through her mother with the famous German man of 
letters, Grimm ; and some of the literary qualities of that 
great German were seen to be inherited by his kinsman. 
Thus cosmopolitanism was in his blood, and this goes 
some way to account for his sympathy with the Indians, 
especially Marathas, which came naturally to him. 
Thomas chose the military service like his brother 
Kcorge, and passed several years at Addiscombe College 
preparing for his future career. Among these manuscript 
volumes is one containing what are called “ Addiscombe 
Studies ” which shows how thoroughly and diligently the 
young cadet prepared himself at that Military Academy 
for his future work. He took elaborate notes of lectures 
on fortification and mining, and translated extracts from 
such standard French works as those of Lacroix. Here 
we find the first traces of his taste for observation and 
‘practical geography which rendered him famous in after 
years as one of the most distinguished officers of the 
famous Indian Survey. To this volume is attached a 
short but valuable memorandum of instructions for 
boring into the bed of hard stone found in sinking wells 
for water on the Island of Bombay and Salsette, written 
later for Framji Cowasji (1767-1851), a famous Parsi 
Agriculturist of Bombay, who had a large estate in Pawai, 
alsette. 
“Jervis arrived in Bombay in the beginning of 1814. 
Things were in a ferment then in Western India. The 
great native power of the Peishwas was, under the feeble 
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and intriguing rule of the second Baji Rao, tottering to 
its fall, which came a few years later at the Battle of 
Kirkee in 1817. Baji Rao surrendered himself t 
General Malcolm soon after, in consideration of al 
unprecedentedly large pension of eight lakhs a year-— 
` for promising which Malcolm was afterwards severely 
censured—and a life of ease which he loved more than 
duty or honour. He passed his remaining days till his 
death in 1851, in luxurious exile at Bithoor, near Cawn- 
pore, leaving an adopted son, the notorious Nana Sahib, 
who did such incalculable mischief both to the Indians 
and the English in 1857. His extensive territories 
came into the hands of the English and the great Powe 
of the Peishwas, which had flourished for just a century 
from 1718 to 1817, was extinguished. The territories 
conquered from the Peishwa were annexed to the 
Bombay Presidency which thus received a very import- 
ant accretion. This was a vast field for all officers, civil 
and military, young and old, in which many distinguished 
themselves. The work of settlement of the new Deccan 
and Konkan provinces, ably begun by Elphinstone a 
their first Commissioner, was carried out in the same - 
spirit and under his guidance as Governor, by his 
successors, Chaplin and Robertson with the assistance 
of a large body of younger officers, civil and military, in 
whom new zeal had been infused by the arduous work 
before them. 

Young Jervis was appointed to take his part in 
this work in October 1819 as Executive Engineer of the 
Southern Konkan. The forts which stud the country 
and which are such a feature of it, were first dismantledm 
and then allowed to fall to ruin as the best way to | 
them harmless. Jervis was in charge of these forts and 
in addition to his military duties he was required to 
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superintend the new civil buildings that were required 
for the purposes of administration. He gives us a 
pis of the hard nature of the work to be done in 
this capacity: ‘In a newly-conquered country, where 
there had not been a European establishment or station 
before, excepting at the commercial residencies of 
Bankot and Malwan, all things had to be done anew. 
There were absolutely no workmen, nor materials, such 
as were expected or required in many instances for large 
public works and buildings ; all depended mainly on the 
temper, industry, energy, and foresight of the Superin- 
tendent.... With regard to those people, more 
respecially those who were about the public offices in the 
_capacity of writers and accountants, to watch over these, 
and standing alone as I did, to maintain efficiency, 
despatch and rectitude, demanded no ordinary vigilance ; 
but to bring about all these objects and obtain a per- 
manent and public proof of their regard was a higher 
testimonial... . The sentiments of the Honourable 
Court of Directors and the Honourable Mountstuart 
z Elphinstone have been placed on record in the Parlia- 
mentary papers published in 1832.” (Memoir, pp. 11-12.) 
| In 1820 happened an event which gave him splen- 
did opportunities for employing his knowledge to one 
definite purpose, and gaining that experience which 
afterwards raised him to the highest post in the line he 
had chosen—a post which he unfortunately gave up 
before entering on its duties in order to retire finally 
from this country. He was appointed in that year‘ tọ 
make the Statistical Survey of the Southern Konkan. 
plhree years later, in January 1823, the greater task of 
the Trigonometrical and Topographical Survey of the 
same vast tract of country was entrusted to him. Hence- 
forward Survey work was his chief occupation, and even 
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hobby. This work in the Southern Maratha Country 


brought him into the closest contact with the people for ‘ 


# 
i 


whom he had a natural liking, and led him to or, | 


those enquiries into their condition in his time and their 
past history whose results are preserved in these 
manuscript volumes. Of his happy relations with the 
people under his charge and of their confidence in him, 
we hear in a letter written to him by his Collector, Mr. 
J. H. Pelly, at the beginning of his period as a Survey 
Officer: “During the whole of the time you have 
been in this ‘zillah, during which period many thousands 
must have been in your employment, not a single com- 


plaint against you from a native has ever reached mya 


ears, nor have you yourself had more than two or 
three complaints to prefer against them ; and when it is 
considered that, instead of collecting workmen, as 
has too frequently been the practice, at the point of 
the bayonet, attended with other acts of grosser personal 
violence, your labourers or éigaris, not only wethngly 
uncompulsatively travel roo miles for the privilege of 
being employed by you (though even the bayonet cannot 
induce them to serve others), but no punishment appears 
more effective to them than dismissal from your employ~’ 
ment. Now, I believe, the main secret of your manage- 
ment consists both in a humane and just demeanour to 
these poor creatures, whom to your lasting honour you 
appear to regard as fully entitled to every privilege 
common to human nature. In paying them a just 
price for their labour instead of forcing eight men to 
work for a Chinchuri rupee, you allow them in the 
proportion of a rupee to six men, which under a’mild 
and equitable treatment it is demonstrated ¢hey wik 
voluntarily work for, although nothing but armed men 
can compel them to labour on lower terms. | earnestly 
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hope the salutary example you have thus afforded will 
not be lost on some older and more experienced heads, 

ut lead them to regard the natives of India as some- 
thing more than mere machines, formed to administer 
to our pleasure and convenience.” (Memoir, p. 13.) 

It must be remembered that Jervis was a young 
Lieutenant of barely 25 years when he was addressed 
in these flattering terms by his senior officer in Decem- 
ber 1820. What is said here about the wages of 
the Maratha labourers forms the subject of an elabo- 
rate discussion in these manuscripts, where Jervis 
shows that the economic condition of the people at the 

Ktime of the dissolution of the Maratha rule was very 
miserable. The chief value of these studies into the 
economic condition of the Maratha people, especially 
the agricultural part of them, made at a critical period 
of their existence, namely, when they passed from the 
indigenous rule of the Peishwas to British rule, lies 
in their affording us accurate materials, gathered by a 
very competent and sympathetic enquirer, for comparing 

their condition then with their condition at later periods 
and at the present day. Such a comparison would be 
very instructive and edifying in these days when British 
rule is submitted to severe and not unfrequently to 
captious criticism. These manuscript studies of Jervis 
of the condition of the Konkan, deserve to rank by the 
side of the more famous but hardly more valuable studies 
of other parts of the Maratha country embodied in the 
reports of Mountstuart Elphinstone and Chaplin on the 
Deccan and Malcolm’s report on Central India. Jervis 

“id-not make his results as interesting as Malcolm, 
partly because he lacked the literary ability which was 
so conspicuous in the latter and also in Elphinstone and 
partly because Government did not encourage him as it 
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did them to publish this to the world. Partly also he 
did not care much, as his heart was not so much in 
these economic and historical researches as in his great 
Trigonometric and Topographical Survey. These were 
merely farerga with him, and he did not care to publish 
them. 

Indeed he published very little of his work to the 
world and was content with submitting official reports 
which lie forgotten among the records of Government. 
A portion of his statistical memoir of the Konkan, that 
relating to the revenue and land tenures, was com- 
municated to the Bombay Geographical Society, which 
was then ina flourishing state but which is now amal-x 
gamated with our Society, and appeared in its Journal. 
He also published a report on the weight and measures 
of the Konkan (1829) which was expanded in 1836 
into a somewhat larger work, called “ Meteorological 
and Monetary System throughout India,” published 
in Bombay. In 1835 he published in Calcutta a some- 
what remarkable Essay on a similar subject called 
“Records of Ancient Science exemplified and authen- : 
ticated in the primitive Universal Standard of Weights. 
and Measures.” This Essay was transmitted to Cap- 
tain Henry Kater, Vice-President of the Royal Society 
who, however, died before it reached him. In this 
Jervis very ingeniously suggests his universal standard 
as “regulated and defined by the mean length of the 
pendulum ; the weight of water as a maximum of den- 
sity and the metre or forty-millionth of the earth’s polar 
circumference.” The thesis of this Essay is that all 
weights and measures were originally derived from the 
same standard which he considered to have been the 
mean length of the pendulum vibrating seconds at 45° 
latitude, and which only differs by a very small fraction 
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from the length of the metre. (AZemozr, p. 45.) This. 
Essay was widely distributed by Government to its 
b officers for their opinion, and by the author to distin- 
guished men of Science in England and elsewhere for 
their remarks. The various suggestions that he received 
as well as other correspondence connected with it, are 
embodied in one of these manuscript volumes which 
contains several additions and corrections for a new edi- 
tion of the work which he seems to have meditated but 
never published. 
At the end of this manuscript volume is a document 
which should be of great interest on the personal side 
of the history of Science in England in the first half of 
the last century. It is a memorial addressed to the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and the Directors of the 
East India Company, on behalf of Major Jervis, by the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Fellows of the Royal 
Society, the Royal Geographical, the Geological, and 
other leading scientific Societies, in which they endorse 
his views and scientific proposals and urge that the 
… Company should promptly publish in the transactions. 
of these societies or elsewhere the results of his 
labours on the Survey of India. This was a very 
influential move on behalf of Jervis and had its due 
weight with the Directors, who had already appointed 
him provisionally Surveyor-General in succession to: 
Colonel Everest, who has given his name to the highest 
peak of the Himalayas. The interest of the memorial 
to us, however, lies in the fact that it is signed by all the 
leading men of Science of the day in England, and here 
~.we_have collected in a single page the autographs of 
some forty of the greatest names in English Science. 
The list is headed by a Royal Duke, the Duke of Sussex, 
an uncle of Queen Victoria, who was then President of 
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the Royal Society and whose signature with its curious 
‘strokes and flourishes is the most remarkable in this 
collection of autographs. Then follow such men as Sir 
David Brewster, President of the Royal Society of- 
Edinburgh, Sir William Hamilton—not the distinguished 
‘Scotch metaphysician (1788-1856), who, of course, 
had no business here among men of Science and who 
«cared little for Jervis’ peculiar pursuits, but the famous 
Irish mathematician and astronomer (1805-1865), who 
was then President of the Royal Irish Academy—and 
Professor Whewell, the President of the Geological 
Society. There is another William Hamilton (1805- 
1867), here, a geologist and geographer, who was Presi- sll 
.dent of the Royal Geographical Society. There are, ’ 
besides, Michael Faraday who, true to his retiring nature, 
comes among one of the last to sign, Sir Charles 
Lyall, the geologist, Sir John Lubbock, the father of 
the present Lord Avebury, a distinguished astronomer, 
Sir Rodrick Murchison, the great geographer, Sir 
‘George Airy, the Astronomer Royal, Adam Sedgwick, 
-and many others. Altogether this page of autographs - 
is curious and valuable and is an acquisition to be pre- / 
served as a literary curiosity in our Museum. The” 
facsimiles of these autographs were very skilfully done 
at Jervis’ own lithographic press which he kept for some 
‘time at great cost and ultimately loss to him at his house 
in London on his retirement. From this press he issued 
several maps, which are beautiful specimens of carto- 
‘graphy, including an excellent one of Bombay based on 
the survey of Dickinson and Tait in 1812-1816, which 
he published in 1843. This rare map, with another-of-~ 
Bokhara, is not in our collection and I have presented it 
to our Society to be kept by the side of these manuscript 
volumes. The late Mr. James Douglas thus characterises 
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this map of Bombay. “Of maps, the best of the 
Island of Bombay, both for accuracy and execution, was 
$ printed in London in 1843, and represents the City and 
dsland in 1812-1816. This map of Thomas Dickinson's 
is a perfect chef d'œuvre. Major Jervis’ signature is at 
the foot. This is a perfect gem of the engraver’s art and 
can never be excelled.” (Bombay and Western India, 
Vol. I, p. 145.) There is a reproduction of it on a 
smaller scale in Douglas’ book. Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
our new Honorary Secretary, has also reproduced it in 
his monograph on Bombay published in 1902. 
This memorial, so influentially signed on behalf of 
b Jervis, seems to have given great offence to Colonel 
‘Everest (1790-1866), the Surveyor-General in India, 
whom Jervis had been provisionally appointed to succeed, 
because no mention was made therein of his valuable 
services and those of his staff. “ This proceeding,” says 
Sir Clement Markham, the distinguished President of 
the Royal Geographical Society just retired, in his 
Memoir of the Indian Surveys, “excited great indigna- 
„tion in those distinguished officers who had borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and gave rise to a series of 
letters addressed to the Duke of Sussex, as President of 
the Royal Society, from Colonel Everest remonstrating 
against the conduct of the learned body.” But Sir 
Clement is mistaken in his observation that “ these letters 
so completely gained the writer’s object that nothing 
more was heard of Major Jervis in connection with the 
Surveyor-Generalship.” (Indian Surveys, 1873, P. 77.). 
As his son shows in the Memoir which he has recently 
-drawn up with pious care of his father’s life and to which 
this paper is much indebted, the real reason why Jervis 
did not wait to take up his high appointment, was that 
Colonel Everest did not retire as it had been anticipated 
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by the East India Company he would, but continued for 
several years after in the office, and Jervis for purely 
private reasons, as he wanted to superintend personally { 
the education of his children at home, retired earlier. 
than Everest and thus did not remain in long enough to 
be Surveyor-General. (Zlemoir, p. 50.) 

The information contained in these manuscripts about 
the condition of the Maratha people was gained at first 
hand in the course of his official duties. As he says himself, 
“I had great and singular opportunities of traversing the 
country in every possible direction, to acquire a far more 
intimate and exact knowledge of the topography, physical 
character and resources of the whole country than any, 
other individual.” He gives us some notion of the great 
care which he bestowed on all his work and especially this 
work of statistics and history in an official letter, “I 
have the honour to acquaint you that I have despatched 
to you a large parcel containing in all about 1,496 papers 
on statistical and revenue subjects and a bundle of 
English papers. I have entrusted these papers to an 
intelligent Shastri, a native highly learned in the Hindu ? 
laws, customs, etc., and the Sanskrit language, who is in 
my private service. ‘A’ isa general specimen of the 
population tables which will enable any person desirous 
of ascertaining the correctness of the same to do so with 
little trouble or inconvenience. These documents have 
been attested as coming nearly within the truth, as far as 
judgment could be passed on them, by the most respect- 
able and oldest residents of the villages and towns. I beg 
most particularly to state that I have examined them with 
the greatest care and attention. I have left no means- 
untried to ensure their accuracy, and have had recourse to 
every art which propriety and ingenuity could suggest, to 
render them worthy of confidence. The statistical papers 
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are on all subjects connected with the produce, circum- 
_ stances, history and extent and other matters relating to 
| the southern divisions of Malwan and Salshi. Specimens 
of these have now been translated and written out, to 
“show their nature and value. The inquiries which I 
have instituted were made after a most careful and 
particular review of the manners, rights and insti- 
tutions of the people. A slight view will show the 
immense trouble and attention which must have been 
-bestowed on them, and I beg to state that there are 
many facts brought to light in them which will be well 
worth the consideration of the public authorities in this 
country, and conduce greatly to ameliorate the condition 
Waj a people once sadly oppressed. I do not wish to pro- 
duce anything hastily, or to build any arguments on 
incomplete grounds. The daily intercourse which I 
have with the natives, the facilities which are constantly 
afforded me to see narrowly into their private character, 
customs and manners, will enable me to furnish in a 
short time such an account of them as will be most satis- 
factory to the Government and most essentially beneficial 

Z to the people themselves.” 
It is to be regretted that the account of which he 
speaks here was never published, though it must have 


been submitted to Government and might be now rotting 
somewhere among its records. 





The present manuscript 
studies are a contribution towards such a complete account 


of the state of the Maratha people of the Konkan. For 
instance—the manuscript contains a valuable section on 
the education of the people from which I have given an 
~ extract bearing on the interesting subject of indigenous 
education. But he seemsto have written and sent to 
Government a larger report on this subject which was 
not printed, but which would be highly interesting at the 
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present day ifit were forthcoming, as a means of compar- 
ing the moral progress achieved to-day with the moral 
state of the Maratha people at the beginning of British 
rule nearly ninety years ago. About this report he 
says in one of his letters: “I likewise sent up to the” 
Government a very full and exact report of the state of 
education in the Konkan and on the system of education 
followed by the Mahomedans and Hindus, witha very 
complete series of tables, twenty in all, exhibiting the 
number, character, etc., of the school of the several 
districts in 1820 and 1824, contrasting the state of educa- 
tion after the lapse of five years that the country had 
been under British management with its condition when a 
it first came into our possession. With respect to the 7 | 
practical working of these principles, which I had so 
fully discussed in my report on education, I subjoin 
an extract from the official minutes of Government on 
the Southern Konkan School Society founded by me with 
the co-operation of the natives. This novel principle of 
getting the natives, a conquered people, completely 
wedded to their own system of government and 
superstitions, to go hand-in-hand with the British nation 7 
in their philanthropic schemes for the further ameliora- 
tion of India, will probably be recognised at no distant 
period as the surest and best way of governing the 
people of that great Empire, and more especially in 
which demands of a pecuniary nature are to be made on 
them, or deep-rooted prejudices to be overcome.” And 
he gives an instance of how the people of India may be 
brought to co-operate with their English rulers in improv- 
ing the country and voluntarily participating in the 
pecuniary burdens of the State. “The native,” says he,  - 
“at my suggestion and by my exertion and advice, came 
forward first in regard to the Colaba Causeway to pay 
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down 20,000 rupees towards the expense, and further to- 
secure the Government against all possible charge by 

a excess of estimate beyond the amount sanctioned by the 
Honourable Court provided an experienced engineer 
‘officer were appointed to the superintendence of that 
work, and the work itself were executed by contract.” 
(Memoir, pp. 19-20.) 

The Konkan when Jervis took it in hand for the 
purposes of obtaining knowledge about the condition of 
the people, was quite an unexplored country about which 
the new rulers knew almost nothing with the exception 
of a very few places on the coast like Bankot. He thus 

_ describes his labours there: “ I had to travel continually 
from one end to the other of this long and mountainous. 
strip of territory at all seasons and sometimes with great 
haste. I therefore very soon found, in addition to other 
impediments, that the public servants of Government 
knew nothing of the country or its resources; that we 
were at first absolutely at the mercy of the native civil 
revenue and Magisterial officers subordinate to the 
Collector and Magistrate in everything. Our knowledge: 
>of the geography of the country was also limited to the 

verbal information of the guides aud farmers and the 
sketch maps by the late General Reynolds and Colonel 
Johnson. All the information that the Collector's and 
Judge’s offices could afford me was always at my com- 
mand, and, indeed, the same liberality was invariably 
extended to me by all the members of the Civil Service 
to whom I had ever had occasion to apply; but the 
| imperfection of our knowledge on all these matters was. 
Li the frequent subject of regret to us, and first set me on 
the ittea of communicating my thoughts to the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone on his first accession to the Bom- 
| bay Government in 1819. They were most favourably 
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received. Every fresh occasion for promptitude in travel- 
ling and despatch in the completion of the public works 
committed to me led me to dwell more especially on the 
lamentable deficiency of our geographical knowledge, 
and I was persuaded by the late Brigadier-General” 
Kennedy, then commanding officer of the division, to 
address him an official letter on the subject. I knew no 
more profitable and creditable way of employing my 
time in these intervals than in acquiring a correct know- 
ledge of the geography and resources of this unexplored 
territory.” (Memoir, pp. 13-15.) 

He set to work for nearly ten years and produced 
valuable reports on the Konkan, its history, peoples, cus- 
toms, etc., which lie mostly in manuscript either in these 
volumes now presented to us or in the archives of 
Government. It is a matter of great regret that he was 
not encouraged to digest all this scattered information 
into a comprehensive monograph on the Konkan, like 
Malcolm’s excellent work on Central India. It is well 
known that this work of Malcolm grew out of a report 
which he was asked to furnish about Malwa. (Cf. Kaye’s q 
Malcolm, Vol. II, p. 328.) From Elphinstone’s official 
report of his mission to Cabul grew his celebrated work’ 
on Afghanistan. (Cf Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, Vol. 1, 
p. 200.) But Jervis was at that time not nearly so 
famous as these great Anglo-Indians ; sc: nobody sug- 
gested the possibility of his expanding his reports on 
the Konkan. Moreover, it was not a country as attrac- 
tive to the public as the Deccan or Central India, not the 
home of great battlefields on which empires are won 
and lost, though it has great interest for us as the home 
of the Mawalis and Hetkaris: who crossed the Ghauts 
and fought so bravely on the table-land of the Deccan, 
the fights that have been celebrated in numerous songs 
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and powadas. What is known as Jervis’ Konkan in 
Anglo-Indian literature is only a fragment of his work 
on that country, namely, that on the land tenures ; but 
the whole of his work on the Konkan would indeed be 
an acquisition, and it is not too much to hope that we 
, may one day have it by bringing together and publishing 
in convenient form his studies here and the Government 
reports in manuscript. Such a work as that of Jervis, 
but not so comprehensive nor showing an equally deep 
knowledge of the language and habits of the Marathas, 
was undertaken fifty years later by a member of the 
Bombay Civil Service, Alexander Kidd Nairne,a man 
“of kindred tastes to Jervis i in this that he became on his 
retirement from the service a priest and worked for the 
sake of humanity among the poor. This is published 
in the Bombay Gazetteer. 

This reminds us of another phase of Jervis’ 
character, his missionary zeal and the intense religious 
spirit that infused all his work. He was a great friend 
of the first batch of professed missionaries who then 

t-worked in Bombay and Western India amid such difficul- 
“ties, particularly of Dr. John Wilson (1804-1875), a 
name honoured and endeared in many ways on this side 
of India, but specially honoured in these halls as that of 
the presiding genius of our Society for full forty years, 
and of Dr. James Murray Mitchell (1814-1904) who has 
“just closed a life of varied benevolence and usefulness, 
prolonged beyond its natural limit, peacefully in his own 
country among his kindred. It is not generally known 
that Jervis designed and superintended the erection of 
Mhe old Free Church Institution in Khetwady, which 
Yhoused for over a generation the Wilson College, that 
“has done so much with that other Christian Institution, 
St. Xaviers College, for the higher education of our 
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people in Western India. But he did not identify 
himself with any section of the Christian Church, but 
sympathised and worked with them all in a trul 
Christian spirit. In this spirit he joined the Evangelica 
Alliance when it was first instituted. Writing on the 
subject his son remarks: “ He early joined the Evange- 
lical Alliance on its institution in 1846, the members of 
which strove to do away with the mutual antagonism too 
common between the various sections of the Church of 
Christ, and so baneful to the spread of vital Christianity 
in the face of dead formalism, and by which he merely 
manifested the course he had always previously pursued 
in India of having a brotherly affection for all those who y 
followed the Saviour as their Head, not troubling ONE d 
with dogmatic or administrative differences, the im- 
portance given to which is generally exaggerated most 
unwisely.” (Memotr, p. 60.) But though he was well 
known to everybody here, Europeans and natives alike, 
as an open upholder of Christian Missions and the 
staunch friend of the missionaries, yet as his son well 
says, “ proselytizing of whatever kind, in the absence 
of perfectly personal conviction, he repudiated and 
denounced” (p. 34). He was a great friend of the 
Indians as he proved throughout his career by his efforts, 
especially in behalf of Maratha education, helping his 
brother to translate and publish several works in Marathi 
for the benefit of that people, as was acknowledged by 
them in several ways ; and the name of Jervis is familiar 
to them as that of one of their earliest friends and 
benefactors. His opinion of the Indian peoples and 
their character is valuable as that of a sympathetic ye 
discriminating and acute observer. “They are perhaps 
the most docile, tractable and sharp-sighted people in the 
world ; they are therefore peculiarly disposed to religion, 
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open to any superstitious fraud, but slow to apprehend a 
deep and consequential truth. They are quick to acquire 
and discuss all knowledge, but have little originality or 
Ricoh of thought. They are brave and patient in 
the face of evils and trials, which the European 
nations succumb to; but timid in lesser dangers which 
the latter smile at. They are faithful to a fault, 
accessible to counsel, order, and any degree of discipline, 
by proper management and consideration, but may be 
roused to the most bitter and vindictive feelings, or 
turn aside by example and negligence and perverseness 
to the lowest state of degradation and wickedness. 
£ his great and very intelligent people is now under the 
sceptre of a gracious and powerful Queen, who loves all 
her subjects, and will find these amongst the most faith- 
full and useful on any emergency, in the exercise of her 
sovereign wisdom; though rash experiments on our 
part might alienate and sever that union for ever.” 
(“India in relation to Great Britain,” apud Memoir, 
p. 51.) 

The other volumes of these manuscripts contain some 
of his professional work on the great Trigonometrical 
Survey of Western India on which he was employed so 
long and with which his name is so closely and honour- 
ably identified. The calculation of triangles and other 
technical details may be useful to students of geodesy. 
His survey work here was very useful, though as a 
pioneer he was not free from inaccuracies, some of which 
are so serious as to render them in the opinion of a 
competent authority, Sir Clement Markham (/xdz 

hs vexeys,—p. 85), now obsolete. Another compete 

‘writer about the middle of the last century in Bombay 
knowing well the facts says: “ In this Engineer Officer's 
(Jervis) manuscript report of his land survey in the 
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Konkan, an incorrect latitude is assigned to many places, 
and we have been given to understand that not very : 
lately an error was discovered in the triangulation, hig 
renders it, as far as correct distances are concernec 
nearly useless.” (Bombay Quarterly Review, 1856, Vol. 
III, p. 133.) These triangulations and latitudes are now 
in our possession in these manuscript volumes, and any 
enthusiastic student of this subject may enter into these 
calculations and confirm or refute these remarks. Whilst 
engaged in this arduous work he received from his 
Indian, especially Maratha, assistants, trained by him to 
do the work, great help which was generously recognised 
by him in these terms after his retirement: ‘On th 
Trigonometrical Survey I required signals to be placed 
by sunrise on different far-distant summits, often diffi- 
cult of access, and gave my orders to my several people. 
On the appointed day I directed my theodolite towards 
the required spots in absolute certainty that the flag 
would be hoisted at the appointed time and place. Such 
conscientious fidelity to orders puts to shame too many 
nominal Christians at home. Should I be able to county 
so implicitly on loving unquestioning obedience on their 
part? The poor heathen gives us an eloquent example 
of duty accomplished.” (M@emozr, p. 35.) 

I think I have made it clear in this slight sketch of 
Jervis’ career and character with the help of his corre- 
spondence, and his studies contained in these manuscript 
volumes, that he was inspired by lofty ideals of doing 
-good to the country and the people in whatever he did 
officially and unofficially, and that by his pious God, 
fearing conduct towards all, especially the cians, 
realised in a large measure these ideals in active life, 
spreading sweetness and light wherever he went. Lives 
like his ought to serve as a stimulus and an inspiration 
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to Englishmen in this country, whose peoples have 
profited much by the silent, almost forgotten, exertions 
‘of men of the type of Thomas Best Jervis. 

Re Of Maratha history proper there is one manuscript, 
and it is very important. It givesan historical account 
of all the Great Maratha families like the Bhonslès, the 
Peishwas, the Pratinidhis, the Gaekwars and scores of 
others who have played a part in the eventful history 
of the Marathas. I have never elsewhere seen so much 
useful information gathered together about these families 
as is done here by Jervis. He treats of nearly one 
hundred families and also gives the genealogies of the 
ghief. This is a very useful work of reference on the 
somewhat intricate history of Maratha Clans and well 
deserves to be published by itself. I append some 
interesting extracts, which will show the importance of 
these manuscripts. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MAHARS. 


A very important tenure in villages is that of the 
‘low<caste people, called Mahars by the Marathas and 
Dhers by the Mussalmans. They have enam lands in 
all villages divided into Hurkee and Arowlah ; the former 
is rent-free and generally bears but a small proportion to 
the latter. The Arowlah is held on a quit rent. In 
the neighbourhood of Joomar and at Kothool, Purgh. 
Kothool, Ahmednagar Collectorate, I met with a new 
species of Mahars’ enam, called Seesollah; this is also 
rent-free, and held in addition to the two former. These 
enams vary in extent in different villages. In only one 
“instance in the large town of Tembournee as it came 
-to my knowledge, that the Mahars have not enam lands, 
and in that place they have to pérjorm all the customary 
duties for the Government and, the town, as if they 


i 
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have enam lands. The Mahars conceive that they 
have the right to mortgage or dispose of the lands held 
for the performance of specific duties, and at nis 
moment the whole of the Mahars’ Arowlah at the towif 
of Mahe, Tur-Muhekohreh, Poona Collectorate, is mort- 
gaged to the Patel. They were originally mortgaged 
to the Deshmook for a sum of money, who transferred 
them to the Patel. Independently of their Hurkee, 
Arowlah and Seesollah, the Mahars have a share 
of the cultivated produce, whether garden or field ; 
this is called their Bullooteh. Every village in its 
original constitution is said to have had 12 craftsmen_ 
and professions, who in their several lines perform al 
that the cultivators required to be done for them- 
selves individually and the village generally—the smith, 
carpenter to mend their implements of husbandry, 
the barber to shave them, the washerman to wash for 
them, the potmaker to make pots, etc., etc. These 12 
persons were paid or supported by an assessment in 
kind. They were divided into three classes and obtained 
their share. of Bullooteh agreeably to the class they} 
stood in. In the first class were the carpenter, shoe- 
maker, ironsmith, and Mahar. In the second class the 
washerman, potmaker, barber, and Mang, and in the 
third the waterman, the astrologer, the gurow or cleaner 
of the temple, and the silversmith. Since the Mussalman 
rule the Moolana or Mussalman priest has been added, 
and in some villages the Kulkarnee claims to share in 
the third class. I say nothing about Alooteh as part of 
the village community, for no two persons agree with 
respect to the constituents of this class, and it is scarcely” 
reasonable to suppose that the cultivator could ever have - 
supported, by fees in kind, 12 additional persons when 
he paid 50 per cent. toi Government. And I am told 
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the Bullooteh and Hakdar rights stood him in an aver- 
age of 25 per cent., leaving him only 25 per cent., for his 
own maintenance and agricultural charges. 

4 The Mahar who shares in the first class in conse- 
quence of his numerous duties shares also again as a 
third class Bullootehdar. The fee in kind appears to be 
a percentage on the produce, but it is not uniform 
throughout the country, and very rarely indeed could I 
get either the cultivator or Bullootehdar to state speci- 
fically what the one gave, or the other looked upon him- 
self entitled to receive annually. It depended very much, 
I was told, upon the crops and also upon the extent 

wf services performed for each individual cultivator. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The land tax being more than 82 per cent. of the 
whole revenue of the country, in speaking of the con- 
dition of the people I would wish my observations to be 
considered chiefly applicable to the class paying this 

roportion, namely, the agriculturists. In the present 
Bench I have shown that since the date of my first 
report the principal articles of agricultural produce have 
fallen in value from 25 to 66 per cent., z.e., rice 66, 
wheat 25, joaree 52, gram 32, and bajree 36. Imports 
have certainly also fallen in price, but not in a similar 
ratio. Wages remain the same. The trifling manu- 
factures continue to decline, the value of money is 
enhanced, and the assessments are not yet lightened. 
If, therefore, my first report gave unfavourable picture 
of the condition of the people, it may be supposed, under 
-the-operation of the above causes, that I am still 
deprived of the gratification of painting it in more agree- 
able colours. My late researches have extended over 
5,900 square miles, a superficial extent more than double 
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that of the first report, and I am constrained to say, that 
the marked features of poverty and debt, formerly: 
spoken of, characterize the condition of the people, 
throughout the new tracts, and that I see no reason 
whatever to modify the opinion I formerly expressed 
with regard to the causes of such a state of things. 
There is no doubt, however, that the poverty complained 
of is not the poverty of want : every cultivator through- 
out the country has a superfluity of the mere requisites 
for the support of animal life. This poverty is pecuniary 
poverty, and it bears heavily upon him in the relation in 


which he stands to the Government and to his creditors. ~ 


He cannot convert a sufficiency of his grain into money 


to pay his taxes to the former, nor fulfil even in part his” 


engagements to the latter. His taxes were increased by 
the cupidity of the former Government, and his debts 
contracted by his improvidence or forced upon him by 
his increased assessments, but this was at a time when 
his agricultural produce was worth from 100 to 300 per 
cent. more than its present worth. Supposing him, 
therefore, to have been taxed formerly to the extent o 


his means, in equity his taxes should have been lightened „⁄ 


in the ratio of the fall in the value of his produce. 

I stated in my first report there would shortly be 
calls upon Government to mitigate the assessment. The 
recent large remissions to the amount of 20 per cent. of 
the revenue of the Poona and Ahmednagar Collectorates 
proved the immediate pecuniary inability of the people, 
and the revenue survey, as far as it has gone in its pros- 
pective assessments, has justified the opinion I expressed, 
by lightening the burdens of the cultivators. Never. 
theless the distress, the people complain of, is unques- 
tionably not attributable to the revenue administration of 
the Company as originating with the Company. With 


| 
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trifling exceptions the assessments and extra cesses are 
the same, in name, number and specific amount as under- 
ormer Governments. 

The only great change appears to be in Government 
through the medium of its collectors professing to settle- 
with each individual cultivator, instead leaving it to the 
authorities to do so as heretofore, and this agreement 
should seem advantageous to the cultivator insuring him 
(could he read or write or keep accounts) from the 
exactions of intermediate agents. The benevolence of 
the Government has sufficiently manifested in the facility 

. with which remissions have been granted, and not one 
-instance throughout the country has come to my know- 
Yedge of the assessment being realised by coercive 

measures, involving the seizure of stock, or punishment, 
further than temporary personal restraint, and in case the 
cultivators’ prosperity could be estimated by the small 
proportion of his gross produce taken from him by the 
Bombay Government, it should be comparatively marked, 
as I have shown under the section of assessments, that he 
fz_contributes to the necessities of the State 7 per cent. less 
than persons of his class did under Mullicomber and 23 
per cent. less than in the ceded districts under Sir Thos. 
Munro, the proportions taken being respectively under 
the three Governments a tenth, a sixth, and a third. 
The complaints of distress therefore seem scarcely com- 
patible with these facts. In my numerous conversations 
with the cultivators and even with our own district 
officers, in various parts of the country, I have urged 
them to explain unreservedly the causes of the sufferings 

Pres complain of. Increase in cultivation, increase in 

cultivators, meagre crops, enhanced assessments, dimi- 
nution in the size of farms and the withdrawal of part of 
the money circulating medium, have been so repeatedly 
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advanced in reply to my interrogatories as reasons for 
the present pecuniary inability of the people, that I was 
induced to look with attention into them, although 
involving in themselves incompatibilities. For the 
purpose of determining the truth of the first four posi- 
tions, I established a comparison, as rigid as circum- 
stances would admit of, between the state of certain 
towns and villages under the Peishwa’s Government and 
under ours. I chose places far distant from each other 
that I might, if possible, secure to my deductions the 
advantage of a general application. I will admit that 
I undertook the labour with impressions in unison with 
those of the cultivators and I was somewhat surprised, 
therefore, at the results falling infinitely short of my’ 
anticipations. 


EDUCATION. 


My continued inquiries into the state of education 
in the country have only been confirmatory, to the very 
letter even, of the observations I made in my first report _ 
on this important subject ; I will not repeat, therefore;. 
what is already on record, but take leave to refer to it. 7 

The literary ignorance of the bulk of the people is 
almost incredible, and could scarcely be deemed com- 
patible with an organized or even incipient civilized state 
of society. In many neighbouring villages in which 
there is only one Kulkurnee or accountant, I have 
known it to be the case that not a single inhabitant has 
been able to read, write or calculate ; and yet this igno- 
rance does not originate in any physical causes. Native 
children of all the castes are distinguished for~théir 
aptitude, sprightliness and intelligence, and some con- 
spicuous instances of decided ability have appeared in the 

English schools for the instruction of natives in Calcutta 
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| and Bombay, in their poetic powers, in English composi- 
` tion, in a taste for drawing and in mathematical acquire- 
ments, Amongst my native acquaintances there is a 
Hindu who repairs astronomical, mathematical, and 
, meteorological instruments, and who has an eager desire 
to master the rationale of all philosophical experiments 
which he witnesses. A common ironsmith in Poona has 
kept himself in constant poverty by vain searches after 
the philosopher's stone, but his labours have made him 
acquainted with many chemical facts. The facile adapt- 
ation of this man’s ingenuity to the supply of European 
- wants, in his particular line, is both gratifying and useful. 
WA poor outcaste shoots specimens in the animal and 
‘feathered kingdoms and has taught himself to skin and 
stuff them, and he lately commenced drawing birds in 
outline with a singular correctness. One man repairs 
watches, anda Hindu, in Poona,I am told, constructed 
an orrery. The general ignorance, therefore, is to be 
referred to the absence of instructors in the first 
instance and in the next to the poverty of the 
People disabling them from profiting by instruction 
unless afforded to them gratuitously. Wherever this 
is done, the schools are well attended and the pro- 
gress of the scholars is commensurate with the ability 
and zeal of the instructors. Mr. Elphinstone’s noble 
attempt to impart instruction by means of Government 
schools, if fully developed, will unquestionably be 
productive ultimately of incalculable benefit to the 
people themselves and to the State, particularly in case 
_, the better classes of the natives become acquainted with 
po our arts and sciences, through the medium 
~ of our own language. If it be our object to break down 
the barriers which separate us at present from the natives, 
to undermine their superstition, and to weaken their 
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prejudices, and give them a taste for elevated enjoy- 
ments, it will be most effectually done through this 
medium. Translations of European books into the native 
languages by Europeans, although highly useful, must 
have the drawbacks of being limited in number, defective ” 
in execution, and destitute of the attractive grace of 

idiomatic expression, whereas a native, once taught the 

English language, has the whole field of knowledge laid 

open to him. We have before our eyes the effects of 

Mahomedanism, modifying the supposed immutable 
habits, opinions, superstitions, and usages of the Hindus. 
The language of the conquerors is almost universally 
understood, and most commonly spoken by all classes in 
India. The Marathas worship Mahomedan saints, keep” 
their festivals, and at the great annual celebration of the 
martyrdom of the grandsons of Mahomed, Hussain 
and Hassan, numbers enrol themselves in the list of 
those who publicly deplore their deaths. 

I have given instances of tombs being raised over 
Marathas in the Mahomedan style of architecture, and 
many parts of the present report testify to the adoption 
by a Maratha or Brahman Government of Mussalman ” 
terms in politics, administration of justice, finance, 
agriculture, architecture, and even in domestic economy. 
If such then have been the results from the simple 
juxtaposition of Hindus and Mussalmans, what might 
not be expected from a systematic attempt to imbue 
the minds of the rising generation with rational and 
useful European knowledge by means of Government 
schools. Under present circumstances, the expense of 
such a measure prevents its adoption on an extend 
scale, but as precipitancy would be injurious as any 
urgent manifestations of interest on the part of Gov- 
ernment would excite suspicions, and as ultimate success 
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is dependent on the slow but gradual and almost insen- 
sible operation of knowledge on the opinions and habits 
of those who may have voluntarily sought and gratu- 
itously received instruction influencing the circle in 


“which they move by their examples, rather than in 


pi 


ge 


b 


prompt, simultaneous and extended measures for general 
instruction, the few schools existing at the presidency 
and an occasional one or two in cities or large towns, 
although insufficient, will yet forward the great object 
in view to a limited extent. A few natives will be sent 
out with a sufficiency of education to impress on their 
minds the advantages that would accrue to their children 
in case they surpassed themselves in acquirements, and 
` such an impression will be efficacious. 
I attended a public examination of the scholars of 
Government schools in Poona and of the pupils of the 
Engineer Institution and native schools in Bombay. I 
looked also into the school-rooms at Ahmednagar. In 
the’ Engineer Institution and native schools some of the 
boys (not particularly those of the highest or wealthiest 
classes) showed an efficient knowledge of the English 
language, and the progress of others in mathematics and 
drawing was remarkable. The two Poona schools were 
examined before the Collector and some European 
gentlemen on the 16th May 1827 by Sadashiva Bhau, 
the head native instructor in the present school in 
Bombay. There were about 150 pupils, most of them 
the children of Brahmans, ten or a dozen of the first 
class boys were called up, none of them had been twelve 
months in the schools. They were examined, in the first 
instance, in reading a printed translation of Æsop's 
fables into Marathi in the Balbodh character. They read 
fluently and seemed to understand the compendium of 
the morale which is given of each fable, instead of its full 
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translation. They subsequently read parts of Maratha 
histories in the Modi and Balbodh characters; they 
wrote down on slates sentences dictated to them, and 
spelt them. They wrote also on paper, and gave very 
favourable specimens of distinct and bold hands. Arith-" 
metic they were taught on the European plan, and one 
or two of the boys had got as far as the extraction of 
the cube root. The boys all evinced considerable quick- 
ness, and the examinations were creditable to themselves 
and to their teachers. Prizes of turbans, cloths, and 
books were distributed, the value of the present being 
in the ratio of the talents and the progress evinced by 


the boy. 2 





















THE BHONSLE. 


The origin of the rise of Shivaji is too well known 
to require any elucidation i in these notes. He died in 
Raighur in the month of April A. D. 1680 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Sumbhaji, who, with his son, 
Sewaji, was both taken prisoner in the year 1694 and 
carried to the Court of Aurungzeb, where the former. 
suffered a cruel death, and the latter, being spared on 
account of his youth, grewup under the protection of 
the accomplished Fululnissa Begum, Aurungzeb’s 
daughter. At the request of the Princess, it is said, he 
changed the name of Sewaji to that of Sahooji, which 
he ever after retained. Raja Ram, the younger son of 
Shivaji, was raised to the throne in the Fort of Rangna 
in 1695, and died in June 1698, leaving two sons, 
Shambhajee and Sewaji, by his two wives Rajeesbye 
and Tarabye. The latter succeeded his father on the 
throne, but evincing symptoms of insanity some years 
after, he was deposed and confined by his own mother 
in the year 1703, who raised his half brother, Sambhajee 
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to the Musnud of Kolapoor, which he made his residence. 
In the year 1707 Aurungzeb died, Shahajee obtaining 
his liberty came to Sattara to claim his kingdom. He 
& was for some time opposed by his aunt, Tarabye, a 
clever and ambitious woman, the widow of his uncle 
Raja Ram. Shahoo Raja at length consented to share 
* the empire with his cousin, Sambhajee, who was permit- 
ted to retain Kolapoor and all the country south of the 
Warna and Krishna, while to Sahooji was left all to the 
north of those rivers. Tarabye retired to Kolapoor and 
lived to an extreme old age. Both she and her stepson, 
Sambhajee, dying in the same year A. D. 1760. 
.- Shahoo Raja, of indolent and luxurious habits, to 
- manage his Government, made it over to his minister 
the Peishwa, Balaji Viswanath, to whom succeeded 
Baji Rao Ballal, and his son, Balajee, denominated Nana 
Sahib. Shahoo Raja died without issue, 27th December 
1749, when the Peishwa having brought forward Ram 
Raja, the son of Sewaji and nephew of the reigning 
| Raja of Kolapoor, caused him to be adopted as the son 
(^. Shahoojee. From that day the subversion of the power 
D": the House of Satara was complete, and that of the 
Peishwas established. Ram Raja having no children, 
many years after adopted, at the instance of Nana 
Farnavis, a youth of the family of the Deshmukhs of 
Wavel in 1777, and dying in following year, 1778, 
| the Second Shahoojee succeeded to the Musnud of 
Satara. 


| 


The semblance of respect was still maintained 
towards him. A guard-of honour of 500 horse was 
opointed by the Peishwa to escort and to watch him, and 
his expenses were limited as well as the range of his ex- 


cursions in the neigbourhood of his capital. All reports 
of war and peace and the result of campaigns, however, 
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were regularly submitted for his information, and while 
the creation of new and the nomination to the succession of 
hereditary offices and estates derived confirmation from 
him alone, the Peishwa himself was not deemed exempt 
from accepting this token of homage. The revolution 
which succeeded on the death of Sawai Madhav Rao at 
Poona in October 1795 afforded the Raja an opening 
to emancipation, of which he did not fail to avail him- 
self, and seizing the person employed to control him, 
encouraged his full brother, Chutrsing, to raise troops 
and seek for foreign aid. The effort, however, was too 
feeble,_—Shahoo the Second became henceforward a 
close prisoner in the Fort of Satara and died 4th May 
1808, leaving three sons, of whom the eldest, Partap- 
sing, was raised to the throne by the British Govern- 
ment in February 1818, and still reigns. 
















THE GAEKWAR. 


This family, from an inconsiderable origin, has 
risen to become one of the Princes of the. Maratha 
State. 

It is said they are Patails of the village of Dhowry, 
Nimbgawn in the Poona Prant. Peelajee the First, 
who distinguished himself, was an officer with 15 re- 
tainers, in the service of Kuddum Bandy Brothers, 
whose flag the family still uses. After the first or 
second inroad into Gujarat, the Raja of Satara, not 
conceiving the Kuddumsing calculated to establish them- 
selves permanently, deputed Peelajee with a large army, 
which assembled in the first instance at Moholy near 
Satara, and thence marched to the north. The success 
of Peelajee was complete. Peelajee commanded a 
division in the battle of Panipat, and died shortly after 
his return, at the village of Sowlee near Baroda, of a 
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fever. He was succeeded by his son, Damajee, who 
had long before been distinguished, but some hesitation 
occurring in sending the Cloth of Investiture from 
Satara, Damajee repaired to court with an army esti- 
mated at 100,000 men. He was induced by the solemn 
oaths interchanged between the Raja and himself to 
disband his army, but having been plundered by the 
Peishwa at the instance of the Raja, on his return he 
swore he would never pay the compliment of salaaming 
with that hand which had been pledged in that of his 
princes, in a false oath—since which period the Gykawars 
assume the peculiar privilege of saluting with the left 
aird. 

Damajee died at Bhavee Pattan in Gujarat in the 
reign of the Great Madhav Rao, leaving four sons, of 
whom Sayajee Rao, the eldest, was an idiot. The 
part which Govind Rao, the second son, took in favour 
of the exiled Raghoba Dada prevented his acceding 
to the Musnud till after the death of both his young 
brothers, Fatty Sing and Manajee, who had successively 

gpisned. He sat on the Musnud only three or four 
years, when he died, leaving three legitimate children, 
who have each reigned in succession, the youngest, 
Sayajee, being now on the gadhi. 





f THE ANGRIA. 


Kanoji, the son of Tukoji, a Maratha chief of the 
family of Angria, first attained eminence while in the 
service of the Raja of Satara by the capture of the fort 

f Raighur from the Hubshee chief of Kolaba in the 
fe 698 and subsequently distinguished himself in the 
ar in the Konkan carried on by the Marathas against 
that portion of the Mahomedan dominions, on which 

, occasion he acquired the title of Surkhyle. Taking 
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advantage of his own power, and the dissensions which 
broke out in the Satara family after the return of Shahoo 
Raja, he not only refused to render him submission, but 
made an effort to establish an independent sovereignty 
along the whole Konkan Coast, from Goa to Surat, in- 
cluding the hill-forts on the low range Ghats with 
the country below them. Till at length having been 
worsted in many actions by the superior State of Satara, 
peace was concluded, and Kanoji consented to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of Shahoo Raja. On which 
occasion the whole of the seaports from Viziadurg as 
far as Kolaba remained in Angria’s possession, and 
reverted first to his eldest son, Takoji, and in two- 
after to his second son, Sambaji, between whom and his 
son Manoji dissensions arising, the latter fled to the 
English at Bombay, but meeting with no aid in that 
quarter he proceeded to Poona and became reconciled to 
his father through the Peishwa, but on the death of 
Sambaji, his brother Tulaji, disputing the right of his 
nephew, was eventually seized by the Peishwa and died | 
after a confinement of 31 years in prison. The piratic gs 
practices of the Angrias on all nations approaching the 
western coast of India are matter of history, and do not 


t 





admit of illustration in this place. 

As the British power preponderated, they gradually 
subsided, and after the peace of Bassein they ceased 
altogether, while the once powerful Angria encroached 
on by the Peishwas from time to time dwindled into 
insignificance leaving in possession of the family at the 
breaking out of the war a territory yielding two lakhs of 
rupees in the neighbourhood of Kolaba andAndhery; 
which about half has been alienated for religious purpose 
or for the reward of services performed by courtiers at 
Poona 
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The founder of this family, Balajee, the son of 
Wiswanath, a Chiplony Brahman was the hereditary 
deshmukh or zemindar of Shreewardhan on the sea coast 
of the Southern Konkan. He so recommended himself 
by his ability and energy at the Court of Satara that he 
was nominated to the office of Peishwa in 1717 and was 
succeeded at his death in 1720 by his eldest son, Baji 
Rao. Under this chief the power of the Peishwaship 
became supreme and the Raja of Satara was satisfied 
to continue a mere pageant. Baji Rao was succeeded 

the year 1740, at his death, by Balwant Row entitled 

ana Sahib, during whose rule, Sahojee, the Raja of 
Satara, died without issue, and from that date the 
Peishwa was acknowledged as chief and exercised the 
power of Sovereign of the Maratha Empire. 


His lieutenants carried their conquests over the 
whole of Hindoostan and Gujarat, levied heavy tribute 
from the Nizam, and wrested the Empire from the 
7" oshul, and raised contributions in Bengal, and con- 

quered Cuttack. Nana Sahib died in 1761, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Madhav Rao, called ‘ The 
Great.” He died in 1772 at the age of 28, after giving 
great promise of his talents and vigour, He was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Narayan Rao, who 
was murdered in 1773 in his palace at Poona in the 
presence of his uncle, Raghoda Dada. Narayan Rao 
was succeeded by his posthumous child, Saway Madhav 
Rao, during whose minority the state was ruled by his 
Remaster, Nana Furnavis. On the death of Saway 
hv Rao in 1795 without children, he was succeeded 
AEM 
WH 2 relative, Baji Rao, the eldest son of Raghoba 


Larn 
Dada, who, expelled from his dominions after a desperate 









` 
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effort to recover all the power of his ancestors which 
he had forfeited by his imbecility, abdicated his 
sovereignty on 3rd June 1818 in favour of the British 
Government on condition of receiving annually 
Rs. 8,00,000. His brother, Chimnajee Appa, receives 
a pension of Rs. 2,00,000, and Amrit Rao, the adopted 
son of Raghoba Dada, Rs. 7,00,000, which has lately 
descended to his son. 


NANA FURNAVIS. 


The ancestor of this great Minister was Madhajee 
Punt Banoo, a Chiplony Brahman, the Mahajim of the | 
village of Velloss in the Taluka of Bankote. He firs 
left his native village and came to Satara in consequenc 
of an invitation from the first Peishwa Balajee Vish- . 
wanath had found protection in his house after his defeat _ 
by the Hubshees near Sreevurdhan. The three sons of 
Madhoji Punt obtained service at Court and the elder, 
Balajee, was raised to the office of Furnavis and died at 
Delhi, whither he had accompanied the Peishwa. His 
sons, Janardan Punt and Baboo Rao, succeeded to bj 
office, the former died before the latter, leaving an oni 
son, Balajee, who, flying from the battle of Panipat, | 
escaped to Poona, and in conjunction with his uncle, 
Baboo Rao, and his son, Moroba, filled the office of 
Furnavis. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into any particular 
history of Balajee Janardhan, better known by the 
appellation of Nana Furnavis. He succeeded to the 
supreme control of the affairs of the whole Maratha j 
Empire in 1774 and exercised his power with a. sages 
and conduct rarely met with. On the death of $ 
Madhav Rao in 1795 and the subsequent contention for 
the throne he lost much of his power and expended the 
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whole of a fortune amounting, it is said, to nearly five 
millions in his endeavour to regain it, He died of a 
fever in 1800, leaving a widow Jeoo Bai, who enjoyed 


t the following income :— 


Rs. 
Pension from the British Government ... 12,000 
Deshmuky of Verval (Ellora) sae ss 500 
Enam Village of Menowly near Waee 8, 1,000 


Mahojunky and Koteky of the native village of 
the family Vellass in the Talooka of Bankote 200 





Income Rs. 13,700 


Wranagement of the revenues of the religious establish- 


ment of the Bele Bagh at Poona producing Rs. 5,000. 


R. P. KARKARIA. 





























Art. 1V.—GENERAL AVITABILE. 


EW places even in the South of Italy are so roman-# 
tically situated as Agerola, It lies in an upland 
valley, half overlooking the famous city of Amalfi, while 
behind it tower the range of hills of which Mount Sant’ 
Angelo is King. The morning sun comes to it from the 
gulf of Salerno, across one of the most beautiful coast 
lines in the world. The mists of evening rise over the 
shoulders of the hills on to an emerald expanse of 
plateau. Encircled above and below by mountains an 
divided into two by a deep gorge, Agerola has all t 
appearance of a little Switzerland by the sea. There 
is the true Alpine air about its white cottages with their 
high sloping roofs bound and barred by chestnut logs 
to keep off the winter snows: and chalet and côteau and 
cliff need only the accompaniment of a glacier to claim 
kindred with some commune in the Oberland. On this 
tableland, 4,000 feet above the sea, lie scattered the five | 
hamlets which constitute the township of Agerola; eac 
with its own parish church and each with the name it has 
borne for centuries—Bomerano, Pisáillo, Acampora, San 
Lazzaro, and towards the ravine the lately added and 
straggling frazione of Ponte. Agerola, or Airola, means 
airiness, and the place does not belie the name. In June 
it breathes so cool an atmosphere that many a Neapolitan 
family make a summer playground of this happy valley. 
You feel sure that it must have a history, every Italian 
village has that. But the fame of the countryside is not 
what it was. In the middle ages, this mountain regioų 
was peopled with outlaws, bandits and rovers of all kinds, 
Boccaccio has celebrated one of these personages in his 
tale of Ruggiero di Jeroli ; who figures in sober history as 
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Roger Mele of Agerola. Centuries later Salvator Rosa 
dwelt among these fastnesses and made famous the robber 
bands who gave him hospitality. Blackmailing in fact was 
. so much in fashion with the gentlemen of Agerola that 
the burghers of Amalfi more than once petitioned their 
Doge to extirpate the nest of vipers. But the descen- 
dants of Boccaccio’s robber chieftain were not so easily 
ousted ; and a generation or two ago, before this mountain 
k world was properly connected with the plains by a series 
| of roads and not goat-paths, the brigands of Agerola fully 
maintained the reputation for lawlessness they had 
inherited from their medieval forbears. 
To-day the traveller as he drives up from Castella- 
mare and Gragnano in a rickety carrozzella perceives at 
first little more perhaps than that the road is winding and 
hilly, and that the tunnel through which it emerges is 
admirably engineered of its kind and as indifferently 
lighted. But let him do this country the justice of stay- 
ing in it a few days and he will soon have other thoughts 
of it. The sojourner of a couple of hours is too miserly 
„æ of time to be able to appreciate the true charm of Agerola. 
r Here at last isthe mountain village, the very model one 
would think of the pasteboard Bethlehem or pre sepe which 
finds a place at Christmastide in every Italian church ; 
straggling up and down hill, the breadths of vineland 
and pasture, the green and gliding streams, the walls of 
cliff with their breakneck passages, the troops of sunburnt 
woodcutters, the wayside chapel, where on the eve of the 
Nativity the shepherds pipe their note of glee. If you 
stray to the outskirts of San Lazzaro on the seaward 
wide of the cliff you will come upon a little piazza and a 
- church with a tower, whose green and yellow tiles glitter 
strangely in the sun. Next the church, but set back 
from it, is a heavy iron gateway, with an upper storey of 
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dwelling rooms. On the keystone is the five-pointed 
star of the Orient, over the arch the inscription “o beata 
solitudo, o sola beatitudo,” fit motto for the retreat of | 
some philosopher, walling himself off from the world of. 
men and things to brood over nature and her inscrutabi- 
lity. You enter and find yourself in a grassgrown 
hi shway, broad enough once for the passage of a grand; 
army, now sadly encroached upon by strips of garden 
and patches of cultivation. The grounds are immense, 
sloping up to a stone-buttressed and level expanse 

on the edge of the cliff, where rises a four-storey- 

ed, four-square castle, which looks as if it had been | 
gutted by fire overnight. The position chosen eed 
magnificent one. It commands a panorama over land” 
and sea on all points of the compass. Below you 
spreads out the gulf of Salerno, and to the south the 
thin line of the Lucanian coast loses itself in the 
distance. On a clear day and with a glass you can make 

out the temples of Paestum. To the west the eye 
reaches to the rocks of the Sirens and the Faraglioni of 
Capri. Every ledge of the mainland is covered with 
houses and vineyards, every broader crag with a town, 
every cave and beach of shingle strewn with the boats 

and nets of fishermen, every promontory crowned with 

the ruins of a martello tower. But where is the lord of 

the manor to drink in the view from his palace towering 

on the precipice ? 

The house has been uninhabited for half a 
century ; the littered staircase no longer echoes to the 
tread of human feet; and a deathly chill and mouldy  - 
silence hang about the deserted chambers. -Fhe-day 
its glory is long over, if indeed any glory ever came ~ 
to a mansion that the builders never finished. Even 
the story of this splendid ruin is half forgotten. Some 
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' of it may be extracted from the needy caretaker at the 
lodge. He will tell you that its owner was a renegade 
sergeant in the Bourbon army, who deserted to seek his 

p fortune in the East, where he prevailed exceedingly and 

rose to be lord over legions and viceroy over provinces, 
but betrayed his master and returned to Agerola, with a 
mountain of ducats; that he reared this edifice with the 
proceeds of infamy and set up in it the state and the 
seraglio of a sultan—until (in a whisper) “at half past 

, eleven on Holy Thursday his wife brought him poison 

in a dish of roast kid and by two o’clock the General was 

) déad.” Your curiosity is whetted to'ask for his name. 

Wer Avitabile, Eccellenz’, Avitabile. This is the Castello 

Avitabile.” 

What I love best in all the world 

Is a castle, precipice-encurled, 

In a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine. 

Or a seaside house to the farther South, 

Where the baked cicalas die of drouth, 

And one sharp tree—'tis a cypress—stands, 

By the many hundred years red-rusted— 

$ Rough iron-spiked, ripe-fruit—o’ercrusted, 

y My sentinel to guard the sands 
To the water’s edge. For, what expands 
Before the house, but the great opaque 
Blue breadth of sea without a break ? 
While, in the house, for ever crumbles 
Some fragment of the frescoed walls 
From blisters, where a scorpion sprawls. 

Avitabile! Runjeet Singh's great General, the iron 
handed governor of Peshawar, the discipliner of those 
Sikh gunners, who all but broke the British squares at 

Pachilianwallah : Avitabile, who befriended our “aven- 

, ging army” on their passage to Afghanistan, who suc- 
coured our sick in the hour of their distress, who was 
daily wont to entertain a hundred of our officers, who at 
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his retirement from the Punjab had an almost triumphal 
march through our territories to Calcutta, and in London 
was specially received by the unapproachable Iron Duke | 
himself—here is matter enough for a score of romances. 
To recall the days of his boundless magnificence, one 
must go back to the far away forties, when “ John 
Company” did not own more than half India, when 
Runjeet Singh was still master of the Kohinoor and 
Lord of the Five Rivers, and looked his enemies in the 
face with his famous Francese Compo, his Imperial 
Guard of all arms—Allard’s cuirassiers, Avitabile’s 
gunners, Court’s and Mouton’s battalions—captained and 4 
commanded by white officers, who had learnt the art of 
war under the immediate eye of Napoleon's marshals. 
Up to the present the story of Avitabile’s life has 
been a sealed book. The little recorded in the few 
works that mention him is vague, meagre and unsatis- 
fying. There isa mystery surrounding his death and 
a secret attaching to his birth: and this seems to con- 
stitute the sum total of what is ascertainable. The truth 
is that to understand Avitabile aright, the Englishman ey 
must transform himself into a veritable zxgdese ttaltanato. 
He must toil to the highland home where the General 
was born ; he must patiently collect dates from the priest, 
papers from the syndic, anecdotes from the oldest 
inhabitant, without shrinking from the dialect in which 
they are presented; most important of all, he must so 
ingratiate himsef with the members of the family as to 


induce them to entrust to the stranger within their gates 


the scrappy diary and red leather letter book of their 
strangely fortuned ancestor. Not that it is easy-to-y 
either facts or informants at Agerola. Some who could ~ 
speak are too interested to break their silence and 
the reticence of others can only be overcome by the 


F 


. 


ws 
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intervention of a third party, who has the necessary 
power and influence to induce them to reveal their 
knowledge. 
> Paolo Crescenzo Martino Avitabile was born on the 
25th of October 1791, in the house adjoining the Church 
of San Martino at Acampora. His parents, Bartolomeo 
and Angela, were members of a well-to-do stock of 
peasant proprietors, and the grandfather, Pietro, who held 
the infant at the font, had been in his time something of 
a local magnate and administrator of the Church funds, 
as is testified by an inscription dated 1777 on the ceiling 
under the organ. Paolo was the fifth in order of a 
family of five sons and three daughters. Every kind of 
egend has been hitherto current about his origin, the 
most fantastic being that he was the illegitimate child 
of a contadina and destined from birth to the military 
profession, like all such male additions to the population. 
But a glance at the entry of his baptism in the parish 
register will serve to dispel this ill-natured story. Avi- 
tabiles abound in Agerola, and the General’s family are 
said to have been formerly noble and once princes in the 
island of Corfu. A fifteenth century owner of the name 
signs himself d’Abitabile on a tombstone in San Lazzaro 
Church. Another Nardus de Avitabulo sleeps since 
1545 donec tuba canet in the nave of S. Maria della 
Manna. At the other end of the village on the presby- 
tery wall of San Matteo in Bomerano is the effigy of 
Father Francescus Avitabile, indignus presbyier, who 
glorified God and erected the church on this site azzo 
Lndictionts 1577. 

S a boy, the future General was as much of a 
. tkle as was ever Master Robert Clive, and the old 
people of the street still remember the nickname 
“ Scapigliato,” by which he went. This word literally 
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signifies a hatless fellow with his hair flying loose 
about his ears, but is also used of a regular scapegrace 
and we can well believe that little “ Paoluccio ” loved to 
play truant and have his fun of the village schoolmaster. | 
Fate ordained that his boyhood should be cast in stirring 
times. Before he was out of his teens the thunders of 
the Parthenopean republic echoed even to remote and 
benighted Agerola and many a local patriot sported the 
Phrygian cap of liberty, and called to mind the vanished 
glories of the old time commonwealth of Amalfi. Then 
came the days of avenging Nelson, so popular with the 
Neapolitan ladies that they wore his image on their 
favours ; of Miladi Hamilton, posturing before audience 
of virtuost in her hall of mirrors at the Palazzo Sessa } 
of Admiral Caracciolo, hanged at the yard arm of his 
own flagship and flung into the sea like carrion till the 
apparition of his body rising to the surface in the wake 
of the royal yacht frightened the superstitious King 
‘“Nasone” into giving it burial within the church of 
Santa Lucia. Another five years and Napoleon’s 
legions swept Southern Italy before them. Ferdinan 
of Bourbon fled once more to his parks and pleasaunces 
at Palermo and Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed by Masséna 
reigned at Naples in his stead. 

It was in 1807 that Avitabile became a soldier, being 
“drawn” for service in the newly organised provincial 
militia of his native state. Little is known about his 
first years as a conscript, but he can hardly have missed 
the visit of King Joseph to the coasts of Amalfi in June 
1807, when hillsmen and dalesmen flocked in from far and 
near to look on the brother of the great Napoleon, bo 
as he himself said, with one foot in Italy and the oth 
in France. The new recruit must have heard much too 
of messieurs les anglois, if indeed he did not actually 
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smell their powder. At Maida in 1806 British red-coats 
won the only battle they ever fought on Italian soil. 
Calabria was long in open revolt under that strangest 
and most ignoble of England’s allies, Fra Diavolo, the 
‘prigand. Capri, “the little Gibraltar,” flew the Union 
Jack for months and was not recaptured till late in 1808, 
when Hudson Lowe surrendered the island to Lamarque, 
a surrender which is commemorated by two immense 
? eanvasses each running the entire length of a wall in 
the museum of San Martino. But ere this, King Joseph 
had been called to the throne of Spain and Murat pro- 
moted to that of Naples with the title of Gioacchino 
Napoleone. Under his régime the provincial legion was. 
merged into the army proper. From a volunteer Avita- 
bile became a regular, and on the 29th of April 1810 
passed into the royal corps of artillery, where he rapidly 
rose through the various ranks from simple gunner to 
atutante, the highest grade of non-commissioned officer, 
and won a medal of merit. 
On the Ides of March in the fateful year of 1815, 
after the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, King 
Qo threw down the glove to Austria. The morrow 
was a proud day for Avitabile, for on it he obtained his 
commission of lieutenant in the 15th Company of Artil- 
. ery. Eager to pose as another Berndotte, Murat 
marched boldly northwards. Bologna and Ancona soon 
fell before him : but the successes of the first few weeks 
were quickly swallowed up by the disasters of Tolentino. 
His Neapolitan soldiery deserted to their homes in 
hundreds. Appeals to a faithful army to rally round 
kdir king “when all would be forgiven,” fell as flat as 
manifestos in the name of an independent Italy and pro- 
mises of a free constitution. On the 18th of May Murat 
left his army at Capua and rode into Naples at the head 
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of half a troop of Lancers, but as theatrically as if he 
was returning from a triumph. The next evening he 
quitted Naples for ever, and his wife, who followed a few 
days later, crossed by the irony of fate the very vessel 
that was restoring Ferdinand to the bosom of his people. 
The change of masters from the re di scena to the re con- 
tadino, as the lazzaroni called them, had been effected 
without anarchy and without a revolution. Ferdinand 
always spoke of his decennium of exile as “the military 
occupation ” and would not allow the name of the usur- 
per to be mentioned. It is even said that in official 
documents the name of Murat’s Queen appeared as “la 
signora occupazione militare.” 
During the fighting at the front Avitabile’s company : 

of gunners had been kept (the battery Bivano) at 
Procida ; after the débâcle it returned to Naples and its 
young lieutenant, yielding like everyone else to the 
current, swore allegiance to the Bourbon standards, re- 
taining his rank and command in the reorganised army. 
The artillery was formed into two battalions, the Queen’s 
and the King’s Own, in the latter of which he wa: 
enrolled. At first he was not left idle, being detached for 
special duty at the siege of Gaeta. The events which 
led up to this siege form a paragraph of history 
which for the sake of Avitabile deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion. On the day that Murat abandoned his 
army at Capua, his generals made terms with the 
Austrians under Neipperg, a personage so notorious later 
in connection with Marie Louise. The upshot was the 

convention of Casa Lanza, so calied from the piace where 

it was concluded, the country house of a Signdf~kanza; 

three miles from Capua. Murat’s representative was 

General Colletta, afterwards the famous historian, who 

had instructions to make any sacrifice. The treaty 
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restored the entire Kingdom of Naples to the Bourbons 
excepting the three fortresses of Gaeta, Pescara and 
Ancona, whose commanders held their orders from 
&. Murat direct. Two of them gave little trouble. Pescara 
under Napoletani, an ex-priest, opened its gates on the 
28th of May, and Ancona under Marshal Montemayor 
followed suit the next day. But Gaeta would not hear 
of surrender; and a mixed army under the Austrian 
Baron Lauer was sent against it, supported by a British 
flotilla. Avitabile left for the front, as his company’s 
pay rolls tell us, on the 25th of June. Inside Gaeta 
General Begani made a memorable defence. On the 
With of July came the news of Waterloo, but it could not 
+ break the spirit of the little garrison, who were able to 
boast for more thana month later that the only spot 
which still flew the tricolour of the exiled Napoleon was 
| Gaeta’s historic landmark, the Torre d'Orlando. Day 
| by day the lines grew tighter and the investment closer. 
On the 17th of the month no less than two hundred 
cannon opened on the city, raking the piazza from end to 
_end and even setting fire to the classic Tower. Avitabile 
d distinguished himself in the trenches, and though wounded 
in the head, would not relinquish command of his 
battery. After another three weeks, Begani consented 
-to negotiate and on the gth of August capitulated. 
Among the officers who ratified his capitulation were 
several Englishmen from Lord Exmouth’s fleet, notably 
a “colonel commanding the flotilla ” with the mysterious 
name of Cocubired, under which outlandish garb one 
may perhaps recognise the Scotch Kirkcudbright. 
b- Avitabite's bravery had been duly noticed by his 
chief, Baron Lauer, whose letter is still extant recom- 
mending him for the first vacancy of captain and for a 
decoration. But the powers-that-be would not hear of 
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showing favour to a former officer of Murat, and on his 
return to. headquarters, he found himself transferred to 
the depôt of the line, with orders to join a half-pay 
battalion, the Marsian Light Infantry. For more than > 
a year he waited for the preferment that did not come 
and finally threw up his commission in disgust in : 
January of 1817. His career as a lieutenant had been 
shortlived, but his seven years of probation in the ranks 
had given him that thorough mastery of the drill instruc- 
tor’s methods which proved of such excellent use to him 

in later life. 

Beginning the world with the equipment of a knap- 
sack and a sufficient understanding, he had won a commis: 
sion by pure merit ; and had been singled out for special, 
albeit withheld, promotion. Henceforth he resolved he 
would seek a more hopeful sphere of action abroad and 
exchange the sabretache of the subaltern for the free 
lance of a knight errant. On the 30th of April 1817 
we find him embarked on a Spanish merchantman, “ The 
Christ our Salvation,” for a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
The vessel put in for several weeks at Algiers and at. 
the Baleanic islands to take in cargo, and bore him oN 
Tunis, where the ruins of Carthage recalled to him the | 
lines of Tasso. At Algiers he tried his hand at com- 
mercial speculation and also found time to enter in his 
diary a minute account of the manners and customs of 
the day’s motley subjects. But schemes of pleasure 
and profit alike were frustrated by an outbreak of plague, 
followed by a political revolution. After a chapter of 
incidents ranging from the assassination of a Dey to 
bombardments from “the magistrates of health” at 
every post at which he landed, Avitabile’s voyage 
abruptly terminated in shipwreck off the mouths of the 
Rhone, and he and his fellow passengers were summarily 
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marched overland to the Lazzaretto at Marseilles. After 
the necessary period of quarantine was over, he regained 
his freedom to find himself among old comrades in arms, 
"=" officers like himself from the Napoleonic armies. 
One in particular, Beraud, an ex-captain in the [Imperial 
Guard, had just returned from Persia and his dazzling 
descriptions so worked on the mind of the young adven- 
turer that he determined to go eastwards rather than 
westwards in search of a career and a fortune. 
| In April 1818 he took his passage in a Greek 
| brigantine for Turkey and after threading the mazes of 
the Archipelago and landing to inspect the “ plains of 
windy Troy,” arrived at Constantinople just when the 
"dreaded plague was at its worst. The word “ Profumo” 
or fumigation is of continual occurrence now in Avitabile’s 
diary, but the sting of the fear of death did not prevent 
him from paying his immediate devoirs to the Persian 
envoy. His credentials verified, he left Trebizond by 
caravan to seek service with Fath Ali Shah, whose 
country had recently become a congenial hunting ground 
for gentlemen of his kidney. Gardanne, Napoleon’s late 
P ambassador at Teheran, had been specially commissioned 
~ to introduce French and Italian officers into the Persian 
army; and though the dream of empire in India was 
rudely shattered by Waterloo the current of military 
immigration once begun never ceased to flow eastwards. 
After the Second Restoration, an increasing number of 
military waifs from war-exhausted Europe found their 
way to Asia, some like Clot-Bey, Jommiéres and Séyes 
alias Suleiman Pacha, enlisting with Mehemet Ali 
L under the shadow of the Pyramids ; others like Avitabile, 
Court, Devaux and Ventura laying their swords at the 
feet ofthe King of Kings. At the Persian Court two 
opposing influences were at work. The East India 
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Company was powerful enough to insist that the Shah 
„should maintain in his service a body of English officers, 
“but there was always room for the ubiquitous foreigner in 

the armies of the rival heirs apparent. This struggle for 
supremacy between the young princes is symbolized by 
the Persian order, of two lions fighting for a crown, 
which has its origin in a dramatic episode well worth 
recalling. 


J. J. Corron. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ Art. V.—MACAULAY IN LOWER BENGAL. 
A CHAPTER OF FORGOTTEN Histrory.—l. 


N ACAULAY isan abiding name in the republic of 
i letters. Not only as the most brilliant of Anglo- 
Indians who drafted the Indian Penal Code, settled the 
means of instruction to the natives of India and sup- 
ported the liberation of the Indian Press, but also as the 
most English of all English writers he must be for ever 
interesting to the people of India. He did not remain 
w here for more than three years as the first Legislative 
“member of the Governor-General’s Council, and. within 
that short period, laid the foundation of three great 
epoch-making principles of action for his countrymen in 
India which have more than anything else, contributed 
towards the present development of the British Indian 
Empire. For this, if not for anything else, Macaulay 
will be for ever remembered with gratitude by the 


p Perle of India. 

d Fortune, which attended Macaulay all through his 
life, did not leave him even after his death, for he was 
fortunate enough to have found a biographer in a dis- 
tinguished nephew. Of all his biographies, that by Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan is the biggest and most trust- 
worthy. Besides being a writer of great force and 
a parliamentarian of great fame Sir George Trevelyan’s 
kinship with the great essayist enabled him to embody 
in the biography of his great relative copious ex- 

®tracts-ffom his journals and correspondence, thereby 
making the memoirs as complete as possible. When 
the book was published in 1876, nearly sixteen years 
after the death of Macaulay, it did not displease the 
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British public ; on the other hand, some critics went so 

far as to describe it as a model biography. In Bengal 

it was reviewed in the Axgiishman newspaper by the 
late Sir W. W. Hunter under the inspiration of the à 
late J. O'B. Saunders (senior), one of the few persons : 
then alive who could speak from personal recollection of 

the great essayist’s brief sojourn in Bengal. From the 
nature of the criticism then passed upon the book by its 
reviewer, it is now apparent that he was not satisfied 
with its chapter dealing with Macaulay’s career in 
Bengal, for the critic said that “it was singularly 
reticent as to many important facts of Macaulay's life 

in Bengal.” Most probably this piece of criticism was 
never brought to the notice of the biographer ; other-’ — 
wise he would have improved the chapter by detailing 
more fully the great events of his uncle's career in 
Calcutta in its subsequent editions. 

To speak the truth, Trevelyan’s description of 
Macaulay's public career in Bengal must be described 
as very unsatisfactory. Not only did he suppress many 
interesting facts, but he even gave incorrect statements of 
events in his book, which were then known almost with 3 
certainty. On opening the. sixth chapter, the reader is 
treated to a vast mass of extracts from Macaulay’s 
letters, which were neither explained nor annotated for 
the sake of creating interest in them. True, this 
undigested correspondence has got some preliminary 
remarks, but they are very wide of the mark. Of all the 
chapters of the book, the sixth is the most disappointing. 

Macaulay’s public career in Bengal is being slowly 
forgotten : men who could speak from personal rerollec- 
tion of the great writer's career in the Gangetic delta are 
almost dead. Old magazines and periodicals of those 
days are fast perishing to dust. Certainly the present 
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occasion is not a fit opportunity for telling again with 
larger details and greater accuracy, the story of the 
great writer's brief career in Bengal. But let us do 
-what we can under the circumstances to reconstruct 
Macaulay’s life in Lower Bengal with the materials 
gathered together after years of laborious research in 
the old libraries of Calcutta from among a débris of old 
periodical literature of Bengal. 
It is well known that in 1833 the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter * of 1813 expired, and a new Charter 
\ was granted to them for another twenty years’ territorial 
7 government of India with the provision for future 
\egislation. Hitherto, each Presidency had been in- 
debted for its laws to the af of the Governor in Council. 
In 1833 it was arranged that the Governor-General 
should have the aid of a legislative council with authority 
| to pass Acts for the whole of British India. The better 
| to regulate the drafting of Bills and the codifying and 
improving of the existing laws, a member, especially 
qualified, was to be attached to the Governor-General’s 
p Executive Council.+ Besides, Section 53 of the Charter 
Act of 1833 warranted the Governor-General in Council 
to issue a Commission called the Indian Law Commission 
consisting of not more than five persons to inquire fully 
into the jurisdictions, powers and rules of the then 
existing courts of justice and police establishments of 
India and all forms of judicial procedure and into the 
nature and operation of all laws then prevailing in India. 





: * The Charter of 1813 legally expired on the 3oth April 1834. The New 
, Charter Act of 1833 came into operation on the rst May 1834. 


Cn. z But this new Legislative Member was not entitled to sit or vote in Council 
excegein meetings thereof for making laws and regulations. By the Charter 
Act of 1833 the Supreme Council of India consisted, besides Governor-General, 
four members, two of the Bengal Civil Service, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
Mr. Alexander Ross—one member of the Indian Army—Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Morrison, and a member of the legal profession from home—T. B. 
Macaulay. 
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This new legislative provision in the Charter Act 
proved in every way a godsend to Macaulay, for, by 
seizing this opportunity, he could save his family from 


distress when its prospects were darker than ever. sg 
Writing to Lord Lansdowne on 5th December 1833, 
he says :— 

“Tam not alone in the world. A family which 1 love most 
fondly is dependent on me. Unless I would see my father left in 
his old age to the charity of less near relatives; my youngest 
brother unable to obtain a good professional education ; my sisters 
who are more to me than any sisters ever were to a brother, forced 
to turn governesses or humble companions,—I must do something ; 
I must make some effort. An opportunity has offered itself. It is 
in my power to make the last days of my father comfortable, to > 
educate my brother, to provide for my sisters, to procure ir ot 
competence for myself. I may hope, by the time I am thirty-niné 
or forty, to return to England with a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds. To me that would be affluence. I never wished for 
more.” 

Writing to his sister Hannah More Macaulay on 
17th August 1833, he says :— 

“ The advantages are great. Itis a post of the highest dignity 
and consideration. The salary is ten thousand pounds a year. J 
am assured by persons who know Calcutta intimately and vo 
have themselves mixed in the highest circles and held the highest | 
offices at that Presidency, that I may live in splendour there for | 
five thousand a year and may save the rest of the salary with the 
accruing interest. I may therefore hope to return to England 
at only thirty-nine, in the full vigour of life, with a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds. A larger fortune I never desired * * * 
The prospects of our family are, if possible, darker than ever. 
» * * In England I see nothing before me, for some time to 
come, but poverty, unpopularity, and the breaking up of old 
connections.” 


Under the circumstances, no sooner was the Chartes 
Act passed into law than Macaulay became a candidate * 





* Sir Robert Grant, younger brother of the Right Hon’ble Charles Grant 
(Lord Glenelg) was also a candidate for the post. His disappointment found 
mitigation in 1835 when he was appointed Governor of Bombay. 
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for the post of the new Law Member for India. 
Fortunately for him, the Whig Ministry was then 
in power, and a firm friend of his family, the Right 


“Hon'ble Charles Grant,- was at the head of the 


"~ 


Board of Control. There was violent opposition against 
the appointment of Macaulay from the Court of 
Directors, but the influence of Charles Grant knocked 
it down, and the appointment was jockeyed through 
the Directors by the future Lord Glenelg with great 
tact and moderation. For this act of kindness and 
help, Macaulay was then in need of both, he was 
greatly indebted to Charles Grant. Writing to his sister 


“wHannah More on the day after his election, Macaulay 


said:—“ Grant's kindness through all these negotiations 
has been such as I really cannot describe.” 

In this way Macaulay was appointed as the first 
Legislative Member of the Governor-General’s Council 
on 4th December 1833, by a majority of sixteen, the votes 
being nineteen for him and three against. Several critics 
including Macfarlane then condemned -the election as 


Pa jobbery. Law was never congenial to Macaulay ; 


in fact, his aversion to the science of jurisprudence was 
unconquerable. He never studied law properly ; a year 
or two during which he called himself a lawyer, he 
gave up even the pretence of reading law; only once 
he was retained to defend a boy who was tried for 
stealing chickens, and his eloquence procured for him a 
conviction.* So when such a man was sent out by 
the Whig Ministry in the capacity of a lawgiver to set 
at right a huge heap of legislative muddle which then 
made the duties of judges in India 
ing and tiresome, it was but natural for the critics to 





* Macaulay himself corroborated this in his speech at St. Andrew’s Dinner. 
See later on for the speech. 1 


{ 
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express sneer at Macaulay as one who was not well 
qualified for the appointment and be indignant at the 
jobbery which entrusted the framing of a code for India 
to him. 

Of Zachary Macaulay’s eight children, lucky Tom 
and Nancy loved one other with an intensity that 
almost bordered on passion. They were inseparable 
companions and lived almost “ eye to eye” throughout 
their lives. The sister wholly occupied the brothers 
heart ; indeed, she was loved by the brother more 
than a sister is generally loved by a brother. So when 
the prospect of separation came on with the appointment ~ 
of Macaulay in India, the sister was asked by the® 
brother to share his exile life on the assurance that he 
would fully compensate her for a few years’ absence 
from home. Macaulay thus wrote to his sister :— 


“ But if my dear sister would consent to give me, at this great 
crisis of my life, that proof, that painful and arduous proof, of her 
affection, which I beg of her, I think that she will not repent for 
it. She shall not, if the unbounded confidence and attachment of 
one to whom she is dearer than life can a cae her for a few 
years’ absence from much that she loves.” 


Was this not a gentle hint to her that he would find 
out for her a husband i in the tropical clime? Whatever 
it be, the brother's solicitation was too imploring for her ; 
so she readily consented to share his exile life in India. 

So these two, brother and sister, one with the hope 
of returning home with a decent fortune and the other 
with the prospect of settling in life, sailed from England | 
in February 1834. T he voyage was long and tedious, 
and the ennui was broken by the sister with J 
with the gentlemen on board the ship in the evenings, 
and by the brother with devouring Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian and English in all forms and sizes, 
He tried to read af little of jurisprudence and something 
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of Persian and Hindustani, but his old aversion to: 

law recurred, and nothing was done. After four 
. months’ voyage, the vessel with the future legislator of 
India anchored off the Madras harbour on the roth June 
1834. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B..,. 
was then Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, and 
within his jurisdiction was staying the Governor- 
General, Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, at Ootaca- 
mund to renew his health in the bracing climate of the 
Milgiris The mén who came to greet Macaulay 
brought very disheartening news from the Governor- 

General, which compelled him to break his journey 
® at Madras and proceed forthwith to Ootacamund* to 
meet Lord William Bentinck. The old Charter expired 
on the 30th April 1834, and the Governor-General was: 
most anxious to inaugurate his Council under the new 
Charter Act of 1833 as soon as possible. As he was- 
then staying at Ootacamund, he found a practical 
difficulty in bringing his councillors together for a meet- 
ing, one of whom, Sir Charles Metcalfe, was left in 
‘Bengal as his Deputy. Consequently the arrival of the: 
new member from home was eagerly seized by Lord: 
Bentinck to call a meeting of his Council on the hills. + 


~a 





* While at Ootacamund Macaulay lived at Woodcock Hall. He described 
his cottage or bungalow buried in laburnums and geraniums which grow in the- 
open air. He compared the scenery of the Nilgiris with the vegetation of 
Windsor Forest or Blenheim spread over the mountains of Cumberland. 


+ Sir. J. W. Kaye in his Life of Lord Metcalfe, Vol. I1., p. 98, thus says :— 
“Then arose a curious and anomalous condition of the Indian Government which 
excited at the time much comment and some alarm. The necessity for Lord 
William Bentinck’s departure from Bengal had occurred at a most inopportune 
moment. The old Charter was then expiring. The new Act came into operation - 
on the 3oth of April 1834. Under this Act, the Supreme Government of India 

p.. Was remodelled, but how, scattered as were the different components of the new 
“Goyarnient, was this new constitution to be established—how in fact, was the- 
new Government to be inaugurated according to the provisions of the Act? 
Lord William Bentinck pitched his tent at Ootacamund, on the summit of the: 
Neilgherry Hills. Carrying with him the powers of the Governor-General in 
Council, he might have exercised from that place all the functions of the 
Supreme Government, but on the goth of April 1834, saw the death of the old 
Government. The old Council was dead and the new one had not been instituted 
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This summons from the Governor-General placed 
Macaulay in some embarrassment regarding his sister, 
but an opportune invitation from the Right Reverend 
Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
India, a friend of his father, dispelled his anxiety and 
emboldened him to allow his Nancy to travel on 
a journey of 400 miles from Madras to Calcutta 
without a companion. Leaving her brother at Madras, 
Hannah continued her journey and reached Calcutta 
by the end of June 1834. Bishop Wilson housed 
her comfortably and Lady William Bentinck ` soon 
became her chaperon. But scarce a month had passed 
in Calcutta before she became engaged to Charles 
Trevelyan (afterwards knighted and Governor of 
Madras) who was then living at Calcutta as Deputy 
Secretary to the Secret and Political Departments. 
Thus Hannah found her sufficient compensation for the 
trouble she took to accompany her brother to the East. 
In the beginning of October, Macaulay reached Calcutta 
from Madras and found his sister set out on her 
romantic expedition. The engagement got his hearty 
approval, and the marriage was solemnised between 
them at the Cathedral by the Rev. R. Boswell on the 
23rd December 1834. The young couple spent their 
honeymoon in a lodge in the Governor-General’s park at 
Barrackpore. 









À Council, however, was improvised on the Hills. Colonel Morrison of the 
Madras Army, who had been appointed, under the new Act, a member of the 
Supreme Council, was sent for, and took the oaths at Ootacamund. Mr. Macaulay, 

who had gone out as Legislative Member of Council, was diverted from Calcutta 

to join the Governor-General at the Sanatarium. It was then proposed tosummon 

Mr. Ironside, a Provisional Member of the Bombay Council, who happened to be … + 
available to make up theappointed number. Hewas duly sworn and took his seat 

inthe Ootacamund Council, but Sir Frederick Adam soon afterwards joined the 
Assembly on the Hills and became a temporary member of the Supreme Govern- | 
ment, so that the Council of India then consisted of the Governor-General, the 
Governor of Madras, an officer of the Madras Artillery and a brilliant essayist 

fresh from England.” 


> 
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On his arrival in Calcutta Macaulay lived for about 
six weeks in Government House, but on the Governor- 
General’s return from Ootacamund on the 14th Novem- 


ber, shifted to a spacious building * which is now the 


Bengal Club. Within a fortnight Sir Charles Metcalfe 
departed from Calcutta to assume the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, and a 
melancholy sensation was caused among all ranks and 
conditions of men of Calcutta. The whole community 
entertained him at a dinner at the Town Hall on Friday, 
the 28th November. Sir John Peter Grant, Judge of 
the Supreme Court and father of the second Lieutenant- 


“Governor of Bengal, presided, and Macaulay was present 


d 


as a guest. The Chairman thus proposed his health :— 


“ I purposely omitted the name of one Member of the Council 
of India, because I thought that as a stranger amongst us it became 
us to treat him separately and by himself. (Loud applause.) He 
has brought with him here a high and well-deserved character 
(applause) and unless he shall entirely falsify the expectations 
which have been entertained of him by persons highly capable of 
judging, his arrival will be attended, to the inhabitants of India, 

_with the most essential advantage. He has come here charged 
with the fulfilment of duties of no ordinary sort. I may perhaps 
be thought to be influenced by the habits of the profession when 
I say that of all the institutions of a country, the first and 
most essential are its laws. To improve the institutions of a people 
without violating their prejudices, without counteracting the slow 
progress of civilisation, without hazardous experiments, but on 
sound principles, is a task of no ordinary nature, and the distin- 
guished and eminent person of whom J am now speaking will permit 
me to say to him, that that which he has undertaken is that which, 
if well performed, will reflect the greatest credit on his name and in 
the performance of which he will meet with many and serious 


® difficulties” I wish to him and to those associated with him in 


! 


the task the utmost success. I wish them to be forwarded in their 





* A picture of this building can be seen in Bishop Hurst’s Z#dika. A marble 
tablet has been recently put on the gate of the Bengal Club to commemorate 
Macaulay’s residence there. 
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views by the assistance of all those who have influence in the 
society of India, and [ wish the inhabitants of this country those 
happy results which ought to be derived from a system of wise and 
careful legislation. I beg to give youthe health of Mr. Macaulay, 
(loud applause) and success to the legislation of India.” œ 

Macaulay thus responded for the first time in 
Calcutta Society :— 

“JT did not expect when I entered this room that I should in 
this manner be called on to express my gratitude. It is not easy 
for me, and I hope not necessary, to assure you how much gratitude 
I feel for the manner in which my health has been proposed and the 
manner in which it has been received by this company. I am 
particularly grateful to my honourable and learned friend for 
coupling my name with those weighty and important words the 
Legislation of India. Gentlemen, I feel myself rather indisposedeg” 
this evening, and can only return you my sincere thanks for the 
manner in which you have drunk my health, wishing you every 
degree of prosperity and happiness; and I particularly direct that 
wish to the distinguished individual, our guest, though anything 
that I could say in his praise might be deemed superfluous, 
surrounded as he is by friends of many years’ standing. Seeing 
as he sees this hall filled by friends whose friendship and admira- 
tion have been strengthened by a continued knowledge of his 
merits, it is impossible that he can place any value upon any 
tribute of respect that can be offered him by a stranger. I would-~ 
not, however, willingly sit down without doing honour, not to 
him but to myself, by joining the voice of one stranger with that 
of the Society of which he is the most conspicuous ornament, and 
congratulating him on the manner in which he leaves us, and 
myself on witnessing the proof that in Indian Society the path of 
rectitude is the path to honour (Zong and loud applause).” 

Next Macaulay was invited by the Scotch laymen and 
divines to preside at St. Andrew's dinner—an occasion 
when they annually meet to celebrate the birthday of 
their Patron Saint. Macaulay accepted the invitation. 
On ist December 1834, the anniversary of Scotland's” 
Patron Saint took place at the Town Hall. Upwards 
of two hundred persons sat down to dinner. Macaulay 


presided as Chairman, supported on his right by Sir 


e 
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Charles Metcalfe and Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Morrison and on his left by Sir Frederick Adam, 
Governor of Madras, and Sir John Peter Grant, Judge 


~of the Supreme Court. Mr. John Farley Leith * (after- 


wards famous as a Privy Councillor), then an Advocate 
of the Supreme Court, acted as Croupier. After the 
removal of the cloth, Macaulay said :— 


t Gentlemen, —The toast I have now to propose to you is one 
which I believe in all parts of the world, Scotchmen are this night 
drinking with feelings of sociality and pleasure, and nowhere, I 
am sure, will it be drunk with feelings of greater pleasure than 
here, although in this country, exiles as we are, with 15,000 miles 
of sea between us and the country of our birth, those feelings of 


“weleasure may be mingled in some degree with feelings of regret. 


At this moment, making allowances for the difference of our 
relative positions on the globe we inhabit, our countrymen at 
home are no doubt drinking with enthusiasm the toast I am now 
about to propose to you, ‘THe Lann oy Cakes’ It is commonly 
said by those who seek for topics of reproach against the Scottish 
nation that their patriotism has something in it too intolerant, 
something too exclusive. I am not sure that I can entirely 
vindicate them from this charge, but yet the acknowledgment sounds 
to me very like an eulogium ; and if there be a nation where such 


}>-feelings would be excusable, it certainly is the nation which we all 


glory in being connected with, and our connection with which we 
are this evening met to commemorate. I had not the honour, 
gentlemen, of being born in Scotland, neither was I educated there, 
and I have only visited it asa stranger and a traveller; but it is 
impossible for any one so to visit it without being struck with its 
beauties. I have never se2n any country equally interesting, even 
to a person who contemp'ated it without the prejudices of a native. 
It isnot easy I think to explain from what causes that peculiar 
interest arises, but [ thin’: it is this, that it is the only country in 


~ which you find objects clos: together that produce at once recollec- 


b 


br 


tions of ancient aud modern times. There you find objects which 
remind you of events which took place in the sixteenth century 
close to others of modern date. There you find all those things 





* For an account of his life see page 249 of Mr. C. E. Buckland’s Dictionary 
of Indian Biography. 
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that have an extraordinary hold on the hearts of the uncultivated 
inhabitants, as well as all those that can be found in the most 
civilised countries on the earth; and I do not know any country 
which contains so much that moves the imagination and at the 
same time fully satisfies and gratifies reason. In that country hav 
been found, from the middle ages, even down to our own time, 
the characteristics of a rude state of society, a barbarous cos- 
tume, a rude hospitality, and close to all these you have the most 
extraordinary miracles of industry and art. The common traveller 

as he wanders through that country follows the course of some 
meandering brook which in one place he finds surrounded by 
scenes of the rudest and wildest nature, and going a little further 
he finds the water of the same brook the moving principle of a 
vast manufactory. As I am speaking to Scotchmen, if I were to 
select one scene which at once displays objects of a past and 
ofa present age, I would select that beautiful capital, which cove 
sists of a mass such as is not to be seen in any other part of 
Europe. Every step you take fills with recollections of the past, 
and you are conveyed in imagination to the sixteenth century— 
you have only to turn round and you see everything that calls 
you back to the present times, and beyond it a fleet of steam 
vessels which our ancestors would have considered magical. This 
isthe single charm. There is no country in Europe excepting 
Greece and Italy that so forcibly reminds you of times that 
are gone by, and there is no country in the world, not even 
America, that displays ruder scenes of primeval nature. The cause 

of this, I believe, is that prodigiously rapid increase which our 
country has made within the last century in wealth and knowledge. 
There is no country that has made so vast a stride in improvement 

in the last century as Scotland. We have abundant reasons on ' 
many accounts to drink prosperity to this country with pride and | 
pleasure. I shall not dwell on the many titles it possesses to the 
gratitude of mankind, on what it has done for science or political 
liberty, nor will I enumerate to you the number of eminent and 
pre-eminent men it has produced, whose names must be familiar to 
your ears. I shall only say this, that it appears to me that while we” 
join in this festivity we are sympathising with those who are takin 


{ 


it in other parts of the globe ; and I am sure you will all hea 

join with me in drinking, with all the honours ‘THe LAND oF” 
Cakes The next toast I have to propose is that of the Governor- 
General of India (applause). I shall beg to say but little on this 
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subject. The feelings of private affection and respect with which 
I regard him are such that I do not wish, while he retains the situa- 
tion he holds here, to give distinct expression to them. The time 
will come and too soon it will come, when no restraint will prevent 
me from saying all I feel. At present I content myself with. 

proposing his health, with all the honours. 

I wish now to propose to you a health which Iam sure you will 
all drink with pleasure, I mean the health of my venerable and 
gallant friend here, the Governor of Madras. I will not, in his 
presence, distress him by saying all or any part of what I would 
gladly say in his absence ; but of this I can confidently assure you, 
that though no person present has seen a greater variety of human 
life or served his country, both in the field * and in the different 
offices of Government, in a greater variety of climates, there is no- 
person here who retains a more truly British heart, or a warmer 
attachment to that country which we have met to do honour to: 

‘than Sir Frederick Adam. 

We have just been performing the agreeable duty of drinking. 
the health of anew friend. We have now the more melancholy yet 
pleasing duty to perform of taking a parting glass with an old one.. 
You will expect that J am about to propose to you the health of the 
Governor of Agra. (Loud applause.) I feel as I said on the night 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s triumph here, and triumph I may well 
call it, I feel that it would be perfectly vain for any person lately 
acquainted with him to add anything to the effect which must be 

produced on the mind by the enthusiasm that his very name calls 
forth from those who have known and valued him. I will therefore 
merely content myself with requesting you to drink to the health. 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe in bumpers, with all the honours. (Zre- 
mendous applause.) 

In mentioning the toast I am now about to propose, 1-almost 
dread I may incur some censure from the distinguished individual. 
whose health I wish you to drink, for I am so well acquainted with 
the judicial austerity with which he regards the duties of his high 
office that I almost fear lest he should consider any praise towards 
the judges something like a contempt of court ; yet I hope and 

J trust he. will so far relax from that honourable austerity as not to- 

five us of the pleasure of drinking to integrity and independence 





ay Sir Frederick Adam (General, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.) commanded Adam’s 
glade at Waterloo. 
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when we drink to Sir John Grant and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. (4fplause.) 

I have had the honour of proposing several toasts which have 

been received with well-merited enthusiasm. I have now to 
propose one which deserves to be received with more enthusiasm 
than that of the best of Governors or Judges. It is one whic} 
-expresses our feelings towards that sex everywhere the charm of 
life and here more particularly our only solace and support. It is 
unnecessary, I am sure in any society of Scotchmen,—for one of 
the most distinguished foreign writers of our time has stated that 
on the whole, Scotland is that country in Europe where women are 
most loved, aud deserve it best—it is unnecessary, I say, to dilate on 
the merits of that distinguished lady who stands at the head of 
female society here, or of that of female society which is the 
greatest charm of this Presidency. 1 shall therefore content myself 
with requesting you to drink with all the honours, it is unnecessary, 
to say with all enthusiasm, ‘ Lady William Bentinck and the ladies 
.of the Presidency.’ ” 


Mr. J. F. Leith as Croupier thus proposed the 
health of Macaulay :— 


4 Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—The honour of proposing the 
next toast has devolved on me. In rising to perform this duty, I 
would have felt some hesitation from a diffidence in my own powers 
to do justice to the subject of the toast, had I not been convinced, 
as I am, that the reception which a toast may meet depends more 
upon the intrinsic merits of the individual named than upon since 
the manner or address of the proposer. With these views I ` 
anticipate the warmest reception for this toast, as the private 
merits of our Honourable Chairman are known to many of you, his 
public merits to all. Placed by youin the situation which I have 
now the honour to Gil, it would ill-become me to break in upon 
that unanimity of sentiment and feeling which ought to pervade , 
every convivial meeting, and which I am happy to see does pervade 
the present. I shall, therefore, avoid all allusions to politics. If to the 
navigator of unknown seas, and to him who surveys and measures 
the architectural remains of ancient grandeur, honours are paid, 
much more are they due to him who has come among us 
navigate the ocean of mind, to survey and examine the 
institutions, and to guide the intellectual and moral capabilities 
of an ancient people of the East, and being prepared for the 


1 
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task with a mind disciplined by the study of universal juris- 
prudence, and other appliances to boot,—to adapt to their peculiar 
wants and capabilities such parts of the laws and institutions of 
the now more refined state of society in the West, as may secure 
wig them a more perfect and equal administration of justice, and the 
enjoyment of a higher and more permanent degree of happiness. 
Such is our Honourable Chairman’s high commission. Of his 
qualifications for the duties before him it is not for me to speak, nor 
is it necessary ; his past almost unprecedented career of honorable 
and deserved distinction, which is known to all is the best guarantee 
of his future success. To particularise other incidents either in the 
public or private life of our Honourable Chairman, although they 
might well form the subject of eulogistic remark, would be alien 
to my own feelings of delicacy, and I am sure, distasteful to the 
sensitive mind of that gentleman himself. This is, however, a topic 
ho which asa Scotchman, I feel proud to refer, and as such it 
: would be culpable in me to overlook. If Scotland had the honour 
i of taking the lead in a particular class of literature, which is 
| daily becoming more popular and useful, it is equally true that 
this literature owes much to the genius and eloquent pen of our 
Honourable Chairman for the high place which it still holds 
in publie opinion. As our Chairman, our thanks are due to that 
gentleman ; and apologising for having so long delayed your 
participation in the pleasure which, I am sure, all will receive in 
drinking to the toast, I have the honour to propose the health of 
our Honourable Chairman with three times three.” 


Macaulay thus replied :— 
































arene ee 
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“Tt is needless for me, I am sure, to say that I return you my 
ost hearty thanks for the manner in which my health has been 
roposed and drunk. It has given me the greatest pleasure to 
ttend a society so far from Europe where there is so much of 
ritish, so much of Scotch feeling, of all those feelings which form 
e best connection between ourselves and our native society. I 
ave already told you that Iam not a Scotchman by birth or by 
ucation, but. I am by descent, and my affection is equally divided 
letween the two parts of the Island; and this brings me to my 
Pst, toast which I shall give before Isit down. You will be 
sprised that one who calls himself as much of an Englishman as 
cotchman should give with so much heartiness as I do ‘the 
mory of Sir William Wallace and of Robert Bruce,’ and if 
t 


` 
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those distinguished men had gained their victories in any vulgar 
war, whether on behalf of England or of Scotland, it would 
have been by no means justifiable in me to propose a health that 
could in any way have recalled irritating recollections ; but it is as 
much the English as the Scotch part of the company that wil 
assent to the justice of that toast. In England we can have no 
other feeling than that of respect for men who stood up in bad 
times to maintain the independence of their country against unjust 
aggression. No Englishman can look upon them,—a commoner 
who first broke the force of a haughty Aristocracy and by his own 
merits placed himself in the dignified station of Regent ofhis | 
country, and a King who placed himself at the head of his people 
and fought with them on foot in defence of their liberties —~I 
conceive that these two eminent men whose health I intend to 
propose were benefactors not less to the southern than tothe | 
northern part of the Island. No greater calamity could have = 
fallen England than if, from the want of such men, she had been 
able to place on Scotland the yoke she abhorred, and to have her 
even down to this time perhaps a conquered nation. I am not 
aware that I touch upon political feelings, from which I 
am desirous to abstain, when I say that it would have been a 
happy thing for the British Empire if Ireland had her Wallace 
and her Bruce, if it had not in those dark ages come by conquest 
under the arbitrary yoke of England, but had been like Scotland 
gradually amalgamated with England by pacific measures. On the 
other hand it would be the greatest calamity if at that time-w 
had been cursed with another Ireland, if from the want of such 
men we had acquired a country to be governed through a succes! 
sion of ages by military force. It is not as an Englishman—not as 

a Scotchman—but with an undivided British heart that I propose 
to you the healths of Sir William Wallace and Robert Bruce, 

Ihave said that it is desirable to abstain from political topics,— 
it is still more desirable to abstain from theological ones. I am 
desired, however, to propose the health of Dr. Bryce and the 
Scotch Kirk. Whatever may be our opinion on political subjects 
or on the different forms of Church Government, no one will deny 
that the Scotch Kirk has invariably been found in times of peril 
on the side of civil and religious liberty and to this day it possas] 

a strong hold on the affections of that great and united people. . 
Without entering into the question of its constitution and formule 
these are questions that no person acquainted with the history 
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of the country will dispute. I propose to you the health of Dr. 
Bryce * and the Scotch Kirk. 
The toast which I am now about to propose is extremely well 
chosen for such an occasion. It is ‘the memory of Robert Burns,’ 
‘wit is extremely well-chosen from the whole of the literature of 
atland, rich as it is in great names from the earliest times. We 
can boast of a Buchanan, a Smith, a Sir Walter Scott, and many 
other names of literary celebrity ; yet I confess if I looked out for 
a representative of the national genius, for a mind which abounded 
with the flavour of the soil, of all the writers Scotland ever pro- 
duced I should certainly fix upon Burns. As for those other 
eminent men they were acquainted with the literature of many 
ages, to them classical learning was familiar, but Burns had nothing 
but the literature of the plain Scotch peasant. He wrote plain 
_ Scotch. Whenever he attempted to write English, in my opinion 
a as always fell below himself, and I do not feel any great admiration 
foray of his works excepting those that he wrote in his own 
native dialect. His seems to have been a mind filled with images 
of the cottages and fields in which he passed his youth. His 
language is the plain language of Scotland, and with nothing 
but these materials and his own original genius, he came 
forth in the most benighted period of English poetry and 
produced a succession of works which, if they do not equal those 
of Shakespeare and Milton, are imbued with the same spark and 
spirit that are to be found in poets of the first class. I think, there- 
fore, that your stewards have done most wisely in selecting his 
memory as an object of our respect, because I conceive it would 
be impossible to find in the literature of any country any man so 
much the image of the mind of his country as his, I have there- 
fore much pleasure in proposing the health of Robert Burns.t 


* Dr. James Bryce, first Chaplain of the Calcutta Scotch Kirk. He accom- 
panied Bishop Middleton when he came out to India in 1814. For his journalistic 
career and his fighting with the Hon’ble Mr. John Adam, then censor of the 
Calcutta Press, I would refer the reader to my Origin and Growth of Calcutta 
Fournalism published in October last in the Jndian Daily News. By his contro- 
versial propensity he made Bishop Middleton very much uneasy. It is said that 
he placed the gilt cock on the steeple of St. Andrew’s Kirk (Calcutta) to crow 
for all time over the Bishop Middleton. As editor of Fohn Bull, he incessantly 
fought with James Silk Buckingham of the Calcutta Fournal and eventually 


-#alied with the Hon’ble John Adam, then acting Governor-General, effected his 
f depôitation from India. 


| + Some of the company here began to cheer, when the Chairman observed 


| 





that it was usual to drink this toast in solemn silence. Dr. Grant said :—Not in 
silence. I say it is a toast of triumph and we will drink it in cheers. The 
company accordingly drank it with loud cheers. 
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The toast which stands next on the list is the Civil Service of 
India, and there can be no toast that I would propose with greater 
satisfaction. I have had but a short opportunity of observing the 
conduct and characters of the public functionaries in this country, 
but I have had the opportunity of comparing the functionaries 
here with similar ones at home, of comparing those who hefé 
exercise the higher powers of Government with those who 
exercise similar powers at home and judging impartially and 
making every allowance for the different state of things, and the 
early ages at which they leave their native country, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Civil and Military Services in this 
country are, as far as I am able to judge, in no way inferior 
to those in Europe. The politics of India are necessarily different 
from the politics of Europe—the revenue system here is not 
the same as it is at home—the diplomacy required with Oud 
and Jodhpur is not the same as that required with Paris or as 
—the details of business is different—the mode in which the tw 
countries are governed is different—the Government of the one 
is carried on by means of the tongue, of the other by the pen— 
of one by open discussion in Parliament, of the other by minutes 
and despatches—but when you have made allowances for these 
differences, you will be inclined to say, as I without hesitation do, 
that I have found in India abilities for the purposes of Government 
diplomacy equal to any I have ever seen employed, having seen 
the most eminent that are employed in the Government of England. 

I am convinced we shall drink this toast with the greater satisfac: 
tion when we consider how large a proportion Scotland -A 
furnished to the Military and Civil Services of India, Munro and 
Elphinstone were both Scotchmen. Munro * died in this country, 
and I leave his eulogium to those who knew him. Elphinstone 
Ihave seen. I have seen him in England in a society widely differ- 
ent to that to which he had been accustomed. I have seen him 
supporting the dignity of his own character in the crowds of 
London who seemed at once to be impressed with the idea that they 
were approaching a great man. Itis dificult to describe what I 
mean, but there are some here who will no doubt understand me 
when I say that I never saw any man who carried about him more». 


mm mms ntm 
* Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bari. and K.C.B., Governor of Madras, 
died at Putticondah on the 6th July 1827 and buried at Gooty on the 7th idem. * 
He died of cholera. His remains were afterwards removed to the seat of Govern- 
ment and deposited in St. Mary's Church, Fort St. George. At Putticondah 

Government constructed a tope and tank to his memory. 
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of the character of greatness than he did. It was impossible when 
- you saw him not to think that you spoke to a very great man. He 
was one of the very few who enjoyed in England a fame com- 
. mensurate with his merits, for it isa fact that cannot be denied that 
the publicin England pay little attention to the proceedings of 
this country or to the merits of its public servants. This is a 
circumstance that I have often when speaking to him regretted, 
imperfectly as I was then acquainted with the merits of those 
services ; and it is a circumstance which, since I have become better 
acquainted with them, I regret still more. It is among the 
thoughts that are the most agreeable to me that I may be able to 
awaken a more just appreciation of the merits of those services 
—to turn the attention of those who only want better informa- 
tion to act differently to the pre-eminent services which have 
b here rendered to the British Empire and to the honour 
“of the British name, by the servants of the Company. Gentle- 
men, I propose with the greatest pleasure, the Civil Service of 
India. 

The next toast that I find in the list, is ‘The Calcutta Bar.’ 
(Applause.) My own forensic experience, gentlemen, has been ex- 
tremely small, for my only recollection of an achievement in that 
way is that I once convicted a boy before the Quarter Sessions 
of stealing a parcel of cocks and hens; but, gentlemen, I have 
sufficient experience to know well how many men of distin- 
guished merits have resorted to the Calcutta Bar, and I earnestly 

P iope that they will have the good fortune to get more briefs than 
`> I did. 

I have not proposed any toast with greater pleasure than that 
which I find next on the list, ‘Old England and our English friends ’ 
who have favoured us with their company. It is unnecessary for 
me to tell you how close, how perfect is the union between 
the two countries, so close indeed that we form one body, and it 
is certain ancient recollections and feelings of local attachment 
that separate us from each other. On every occasion in which it 
is necessary that the British nation should act as a body they 
go together as one man. Never for a century past has there 

Wbeen any disunion, and the feelings that exist are a suffi- 
cient security that the union will remain inviolate. I am sure 

= every Scotchman here will join me in this toast with as mhcu 
pleasure as I feel in proposing it—Old England and our English 
friends.” 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe in responding to the toast 
said :— 

“Tt is incumbent on us, your English guests, to return our 
best thanks for the honour you have done us. Many here would 4 
do it better than I can, but we cannot leave it undone. I con- 
sider one of the strongest proofs of the intimacy of the union 
between England and Scotland to be that you have chosen an 
Englishman for your Chairman (great laughter) for at least Mr. 
Macaulay has denied that he is thoroughly a Scotchman. Eng- 
land claims him by birth and education and Scotland by parentage. 
They say a man is not a horse because he happens to be born 
in a stable (laughter); therefore I fear England must give way 
to Scotland. At all events I think you are quite right to claim as 
your own one of whom either country would be proud, and I am 
sure heis in a proud position for whom two countries would 
contend. I return you our best thanks, but as this would be much 
better done by Mr. Turton* than by me I beg to leave the rest 
to him (laughter and applause). 


After this Macaulay continued the speech thus :— 


“After the very severe animadversions that have been passed 
on our Irish friends for not entertaining us on St. Patrick’s Day, it 
is a question whether the toast I have next to propose will be 
received with much enthusiasm. There are more serious grounds 
that make me feel something like a reluctance to mention the~ 
name of Ireland in scenes of sociality like this ; for I cannot hear it 
mentioned without feelings of peculiar pain which I have brought 
with me from other scenes of political contention. There are some 
circumstances in the state of that unhappy country which make it 
peculiarly painful and unpleasant for any man accustomed to the 
transaction of affairs in England to speak of it. I do look on it 
with an affection and interest not inferior to Scotland or England, 
and only wish that the union which I find between the three 
nations here could be carried across the water. I am convinced 
that I need wish nothing more for the happiness of the Empire 
than that the union between Great Britain and Ireland were as 
cordial as between the English and Irish population of Calcutta. 
Whatever may be the feelings in another part of the world, the only 





è He was then an advocate of the Calcutta Supreme Court. Afterwards 
became knighted and succeeded his brother as Baronet. See page 432 of 
Mr. C. E. Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography, 
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feeling here I am convinced will be that of cordiality and good 


will when I propose to you ‘The Emerald Isle and our Irish 
friends.’ 


I wish the duty of proposing the next toast, ‘ The mercantile 
mmunity of Calcutta,’ had devolved upon some person who had 
lived onger in this city than I have, as he would have found 
materials for a much better speech than I can give. My sojourn 
among you has been short, but not so short but I have found men 
worthy of confidence and esteem, and I am convinced that a larger 
residence would have enabled me to speak with greater authority. 
I do believe from+what I have learned that the mercantile com- 
munity of Calcutta are entitled to the highest respect, and that 
they are most important agents in the civilisation of India, in the 
diffusion of knowledge and in developing the resources of the 
ountry. These must be the effects of trade when directed by liberal 
“and enlightened minds, and even from my short experience I know 
that there are such minds. I wish some person better able than 
myself had given this toast, but I give it with the confidence that 
you will join me with great pleasure in drinking to the mercantile 
community of Calcutta. 


The next toast, and indeed the last one in the list, I am 
convinced you will drink without the smallest hesitation, for it 
means ourselves and those we like best, ‘Honest men and bonnie 
lasses,’ and no other recommendation is requisite than the mere 


words. It is an old Scotch toast and I think there could not bea 
better.” 


y 


The above is the full text of Macaulay’s speech at 

St. Andrew’s Dinner which was much appreciated at the 
time. But his biographer and nephew, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, could not lay his hand on it when he com- 
piled the memoirs in the belief that the speech was not 
fully reported at the time of its delivery. And the most 
curious thing is, that the biographer does not even 
æ mention that his subject eyer presided over St. Andrew's 
Dinner at Calcutta. Jhile reviewing Macaulay's 
biography, the late Sir; W. W. Hunter was told by 
J. O’B. Saunders (Senior) of the Englishman that “ for 
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want of a reporter the magnificent speech was not 
reported.”* 

On this speech a criticism was made by John 
William Kaye (afterwards famous as the Historian of 
the Sepoy Mutiny) within a few years after its delivery 
in the pages of this Review. Kaye was present at the 
dinner as a guest, and expressed his feelings thus :— 

“When Macaulay arrived here (Calcutta)—Calcutta as its 
wont is—rushed to bow the knee to the new Baal. This sort of 
idolatry is enough of itself to turn the head of any man save 
one of simple manners and noble dignity of character. Macaulay 
is not a man of simple manners, and we leave it to others to 
say, what traces of hospitality, benefit, kindness, or large disinter- 
estedness he has left behind him. The Scotch next crowde 
to his levée and dooed—begged of him to preside at their St. 
Andrew's feast. He accordingly came and made one grand arti- 
ficial sounding brass and tinkling cymbal kind of speech. How 
the ears of those Caledonians must have tingled, when thrice in the 
course of that memorable evening (thrice the brinded cat hath 
mewed) Macaulay assured them that he was xo Scotchman! He 
could not go through Coventry with them—that was flat, they 
got a lesson—and let those who formed the deputation to ask him 
—sing Gaudeamus for that evening's beautiful result! St. 
Andrew’s chair thus became desecrated by a mongrel occupation _. 
and it has never prospered since.” 


S. C. SANIAL. 


To be continued.) 








* For Mr, J. O'B. Saunders’ letter to Sir W. W. Hunter, see the Ilatter’s 
biography by Mr. F. H. Skrine (late of the Indian Civil Service), p. 254. (Ed. 
of 1901.) 3 
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Art. VI.—THE BRITISH EXPLOITATION OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION. 


N idea that has long haunted reflecting minds, vtz., 
that the English Exploitation of Indian Edu- 
cation is an administrative rather than a professional 
problem, or at any rate is at least as much the one as the 
other, appears at last to have crystalised into something. 
like a public conviction,. and has given rise to some 
discussion outside official circles. The idea itself seems 

as reasonable as it is practical, and the thoughtful observ- 
rer has only to take stock of the extent to which the 
Government in its executive capacity has been compelled 
from time to time for years past to intervene in the evo- 
lution of public education—either to enquire with obvious 
concern whitherto it was tending, or to declare that it 
was going wrong and called for some proclamation or 
commission or other executive device to set it 
right—to feel satisfied that Public Education is the 
business of statesmen, and not merely the concern of 
school masters and college lecturers, however dutiful these 
agents, and however beautiful their work, may be. 
Happily, a decision of this kind may be arrived at with- 
out any derogation from the dignity or influence of 
expert educationalists in their own proper sphere. 
Even in Britain, though squabbles in Parliament 
over the last, and probably also over the next, Educa- 
tion Act, were and will be tinged with religious ani- 
mosities, as troublesome as the corresponding political 
“symptoms of the same disease in public life, yet there 
has been enough in the evolution of national education 
to call for the exercise of statesmanship, and to prove that 
the region of administrative control in such matters is 
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distinct from the sphere of pure professional alliance 
and allegiance, and above it. If this be the case at 
home, where generations of experiment have in some 
respects simplified the course of education ; where, al- { 
though religious rivalries have complicated ea 
neither racial antipathies nor economic conditions have 
interposed to distract responsible custodians of popular  : 
trusts, what must we expect in a country like India where, 

to all the difficulties of British educational experiment, 
are added all the known conflicts of racé feeling and the 
unknown influence of economic forces working under- 
ground, and often to be guessed rather than seen and | 
estimated? All these considerations have only to be ad 
lised by any candid mind in order to secure frank ad- 
mission that the British exploitation of education in India 
has been, and must always be, an administrative business; 
and that until their relations can be more clearly ascer- 
tained, and their respective responsibilities assigned to 
statesmanship and to professional skill, the confusion 
that has prevailed in the past shall continue to obstruct 
real reform in the future. From the standpoint of these 
reflections, it may be a fair question whether the para- 
mount influence claimed by and assigned to education- 
alists, as such, both in the ordinary educational ad- 
ministration, and in special investigations into the 
whole problem of Indian education, has not been a 
blunder, as representing a disproportionate adjustment 
of responsibilities. The resentment naturally harboured 
by an educational expert on being told that it is necessary 

to temper his recommendations, on what he considers 
his own special subjects, with suggestions which hea 
loftily pronounces to be amateur, would perhaps be 
moderated, and yield to a more reasonable feeling, if it 
were explained that the science of government is distinct 
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fromthescience of instruction everywhere, not less in [ndia 
than elsewhere, and that it calls for a serious apprentice- 
. ship. Itis not true, as is sometimes said, that, in other 
“& spheres of human responsibility, in which administrative 
and professional expertness come into contact, precedence 
is invariably yielded to the latter. It never is, and never 
can be. On the contrary, it is just the other way. 
| Plague repression in India, one would imagine, was 
essentially a medical affair. But it has been found to 
be an affair of the highest statesmanship; and so, although 
the therapeutic and prophylactic work of plague repres- 
-~ sion is remitted to medical skill, the conditions under 
hich operations shall be undertaken, and be advanced 
or held in abeyance, and in fact all the more important 
part of plague regulation, has been reserved in administra- 
tive hands, mostly chosen for knowledge of and sympathy 
with the masses (such as are not usually acquired within . 
the walls of school rooms and lecture halls) and influenced 
| by sentimental and other considerations as unlike medical 
prescription and theory as can well be conceived. 
pT his is only one illustration of many. The Army, where 
* so much depends on professional knowledge, is almost 
invariably under the control of a civilian War Secretary 
chosen for his statesmanship; and it is remarkable that 
most Army reforms, which have contributed to the better 
recruitment, mobilisation, and striking power of the 
British Army, have been devised by civilians. That the 
last British Secretary for War should have failed in every 
effort to which he put his ill-fated hands in any sphere 
is surely a limited personal phenomenon. In almost every 
region of administration, in which science is the hand- 
» maid of power, responsible authority hasto make its weight 
felt ; and it is the fact that, in most instances, knowledge 
is power, that makes power equally authoritative and 
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efficient. Why it should be otherwise in Indian Educa- 
tion, which has exhibited some of the saddest miscarriages 
of professional faddism, and which calls for the exercise 
of the highest statesmanship based on administrative ex- 
perience, it would be difficult to explain, if it were not that 
intensity of self-consciousness in sensitive cults is given 
to self-assertion, and, in India, where the individual 
tenure of official life is brief, it is found easier to con- 
cede almost anything claimed by anybody clothed in 
recognised and respectable pretensions, if it does not 
lessen pay, or shorten leisure, or diminish pleasure, 
than to combatit. Is not this the secret of the success 
of so many oligarchies of modest, if not mediocre, attain- Pá 
ment and magnificent pretence? and of the vogue of 
so many fashions which men bow before, and laugh 
behind? For the honour of any professional cult which 
may be stung into revenge by relegation to a back 
seat, it may be hoped that the mean defence will 
never be made of past educational miscarriages that, 
whether suggested and inspired or not by any educational 
department of any province, the final approval or re-_. 
jection of it lay with the Government. Meanness of 
this stamp can only be discounted by the obvious retort 
that Government has generally fully trusted its expert 
advisers, and in the majority of instances, followed their 
counsel; and that while such misplaced confidence 
where it cannot be excused by distraction from many 
-different sources, may prove the absence of real states- 
manship in the seat of power on particular occasions, it | 
cannot disprove the need of itat the head of departments 4 
from which unwise recommendations have been pressed | 
on the Government. 4 
It is believed in some quarters that in hinting, in 
one of his earlier orations, at the possible creation of 
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a Ministry of Education, and in one of his later declara-- 
tions, at the probable establishment of an Imperial 
Department of Education, the late Viceroy intended to 


inaugurate a new era in which the claims of public 


éducation to careful statesmanlike administrative con- 


€ 


JS 


a 


l 


trol would not be neglected in the future as they had’ 
been in the past. New eras beget their own difficulties, 
and some of them have been suddenly extinguished by 
bolts out of the blue. But a new régime has been in- 
augurated, which’has given rise to acrimonies whose effect 
upon its future no one can anticipate. But the late 
Viceroy enjoyed the credit of knowing his own mind, and 
of possessing not only the power, but the will, to enforce 


‘it, if not always along the line of least resistance, at any 


rate along lines on which resistance usually grew small 
by degrees and beautifully less. How far any impulse 
imparted to an era of reform may progress after the 
withdrawal of its inspiring head is one of those enigmas- 
which, because of the incalculable densities of official 
Indian conservation, and the strength of vested interests, 
no one dare foretell. A great public reform, brought out 


öf the mist in which public education in India has for 


many official generations groped, ought neither to be 
abandoned nor postponed, in deference to personal 
claims, least of all to those of mere seniority, as long as 
the resources of pension and even decoration lie in the 
hands of the State. The recent determination of one 
of the provincal Governments to place an experienced 
administrator at the head of the local Education Depart-- 
ment would seem to indicate that there is a serious- 


intention in high places to echo the note struck by Lord 


7 


Curzon. There is no reason why an educational officer 
should not sometimes be a statesman. Only, the con- 
ditions of official life in lecture rooms are less favourable 
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to the development of statesmanship than the wider 
administration of civilian district officers. It need hardly 

be said that they are unequal to the creation of the 
desideratum where it does not exist. The loyalty add 
devotion of official educationists in India has, on thei 

own plane, been so worthy of praise that no difficulty | 
ought to be experienced in convincing all whose vision 

is not bounded by self-interest that no disloyalty to their 
own ideals is involved in their rendering to education 

the things that are education’s, and to statesmanship the 
things that are statesmanship’s. Harmony might so be 
ensured along the whole line of any experiment which 

the fertile brain and vigorous energy of Lord Curzon ø 
launched upon the country, and which his successor and ” | 
his various satraps may have the courage to pursue, 


M. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS, 





GENERAL REPORT ON THE OPERATIONS OF THE SURVEY OF INDIA 
administered under the Government of India during 1903.04, prepar- 
ed under the direction of Colonel J. R. Hobday, LA, Officiating 
Surveyor-General of India. 


THIS record of work, too little known and appreciated by 
the general public, is full of valuable information which may 
be interesting to even the man-in-the-street, The difficulties 
that have arisen owing to errors in the original observations 
of longitude by which the Indian area has been placed on the 
globe 24 miles too far east and to the deformation of the geoid 
in India are carefully shown by Lieutenant-Colonel S. G 
Bunara, FRS, R.E. The time for the correct placing o. 
India on the Maps has however not yet come, and should not 
be thought of until the geordic figure of the earth is more 
accurately determined and when at the same time the latitu- 
dinal and azimuthal errors can be corrected. 

In determining the heights of Himalayan peaks many diffi- 
culties have arisen. These are chiefly due to extraordinary 


_deformations in the level surface of the submontane regions, to 


r- 


ignorance of the laws of refraction when light traverses rare- 
fied air, and to the variation in height due to increase or decrease 
of snow. Owing to these difficulties we are led to infer that it 
is quite possible that the three chief peaks of the world do not 
stand in the order commonly accepted, and that to Kanchin- 
jinga (why not Kangchenjunga) may belong the second place 
of honour. We are, however, carefully warned not to accept 
the possible heights of these three peaks till the accumulated 
mass of evidence relating to refraction, local attraction and 
snowfall is disentangled. A controversy which has gone on in- 
termittently for the last 48 years must now be closed. In a re- 
port on the identification and nomenclature of the Himalayan 
Peaks Captain H. Wood, R.E., shows that Peak XV does not 
belong to that group of mountains to which Gaurisankar 
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was applied either as the name of the range or of a single 
peak, Everest then must remain the name of Peak XV. 
The name Sankar seems most properly to belong to Peak 
XX. The mistake of Boeck, and the consequent mistake of 
Freshfield, seems most probably due to some ignorant man ~ 
pointing out Peak XXIV as Gaurisankar and to their mistaking — | 
this for Peak XVIII. Boeck’s photograph leaves no doubt in 
the mind ofan unprejudiced person that he was looking at i 
` Peak XXIV and quite in the wrong direction for Everest. 
A very interesting report on the journey from Gyang-tse 
to Simla vić Gartok is given by Captain C. H. D. Ryder, R.E. 
From this we learn that there is no outlet from the Rakas-Tal 
to the Sutlej, and that therefore the sources of that river lie in 
the hills to the west of the Rakas-Tal, He also re-discovered the 
channel connecting the Manasarowrer Lake with the Rakas- 
Tal, corroborating Strachey’s discovery, This channel, which is 
3 miles long, has running water init only during the rainy 
season and the melting of the snow from June to September. 
Much scientifically useful work is also being done by the 
Pendulum observations and by the Magnetic Survey. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
PROVINCE for 1904-05. 


A REPORT of progress in general both in the welfare of … 
the people and in the diminution of serious crime, marred in q 
Waziristan by the murder of two British officers by Mahsud | 
sepoys of the Waziristan Militia and by the operations of 
bands of trans-border rioters such as the Hazarnao gang. 
With regard to the latter we cannot do better than quote the 
report :—“ One of the chief disturbing elements in the Province 
was a gang of Afghans and outlaws from British territory with 
its head-quarters at Hazarnao in Afghanistan under the 
moral and material support of the local Afghan officials 
This gang committed serious depredations in the Peshawur 
District, coming and returning through the Bazar Valley,“ 
Mashud and Sheranni outlaws from this Province, who have 
received shelter in Afghanistan near Ghazni, aided by some 
Afghan subjects, made a successful attack on the Khuni Burj 
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post in Zhob in Baluchistan, and later on attempted a similar 
attack on the post of Shinbuz, also in Zhob.” Other such 
disturbances seem to have taken place in other localities, and 

+ the support of the local Afghan Governors has not been given, 

Se nullifying the effects of the British Afghan Joint Commission. 
The report'on the ordinary relations with Afghanistan concludes 
thus :—“ Generally speaking, the minor Afghan border officials 
are manifesting a spirit of unfriendliness to the British 
Government, and in matters affecting both Governments are 
carrying out a policy of obstruction rather than reciprocity.” 
This evidently need very careful attention and tact on the part 
of officials, 


. REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SALT DEPARTMENT 
Te during the year 1904.05. 

THERE is little that calls for comment in this report. The 
reduction in the duty on salt manufactured in any part of 
British India other than Burma or Aden, or imported into any 

part of British India other than Burma, from Rs, 2 to Re. 1-8 
per maund, has no doubt helped to discourage salt crime, The 
block system of patrol has also played no small part in the 
same desirable end. There is perhaps one paragraph to which we 
might take exception while considering the question of salt 

perime. . 

The Commissioner of Excise and Salt reports that there is 
now practically no salt crime in Orissa and writes as follows'as 
regards the preventive establishment employed in that division : 
—“ I do not consider that the force in Orissa requires restoration 
to its sanctioned strength. I have still further reduced it since 
Mr. Inglis wrote and it is even now quite strong enough to patrol 
the salt tracts and prevent the recrudescence of crime. Goog 
reason, the increase of cultivation and the “cheap price of licit 
salt have checked illicit manufacture for the present. If scarcity 
should cause crime to re-appear, the temporary deputation of a 

‘few. extra men would suffice to deal with it.” We should here 
, remind the Commissioner of Excise and Salt that because there 
are no cases, or very few cases, of salt crime reported, it does not 
follow that there is practically no salt crime. We ought rather 
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to ask if the work of the Superintendents, who’ correspond to 
Inspectors in Madras, is supervised by a responsible officer. 
Again the reduction in travelling allowances is not necessarily _: 
a good sign, as it in some degree measures the energy of the 
various officers in patrol, Energy in this direction also brings# 
about a diminution in crime, a result much more to be desired | 
even than detection. 

We are glad to see an increase in the gross receipts despite 
the fall in the duty and the decrease in the expenditure, except 
in so far as the paragraph above shows a decrease not to be 
desirable in all cases. . 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 





DICTIONARY OR INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. By C. E. Buckland, C.LE. 


ABOUT this time last year when it was announced in the 
local papers that Mr. C. E. Buckland had been engaged in com- 
piling a Dictionary of Indian Biography, moderate men most 
probably looked Yaeaningly upon the announcement, as it 
5. proposed to supply a long felt want in the Anglo-Indian 

terre That such a work was much needed goes without 
saking. Without the help of such a work, public writers are 
“wsconstantly liable to commit mistakes in writing about men 
and thing of modern Anglo-India. Without a Dictionary of 
Indian Biogyaphy, most of the names and incidents mentioned 
in nor or official reports or otherwise, remain mere 
names,:call typ no memories or associations ; the incidents and 
events themselyes lose their significance. Addison refers to 
| the desire/of the readers of newspapers to make themselves 
acquainted with the personality of their authors, the satisfac- 
tion of which is the sine gua non of interest in their productions. 

This curiosity is, we believe, universal in all men, : and 
| ET all men spoken of. It is a legitimate thirst and often 

the sine qua non of intelligent understanding of places, things 
and events. Without a more intimate knowledge of the rela- 
tions to places, things and events, and vice versé, they are all 
mere words—names, 

As such, the announcement of the publication of a Dic- 
tionary of Indian Biography came as a news of great delight 
to us, and we looked forward longing'y towards its day of 
completion. The book, as published by Messrs, Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co., is a portable volume of about 500 pages, 

containing 2,600 sketches of persons, both living and dead, who 
have been conspicuous in the history of India or distinguished 
3 in the administration of a country, in one or other of its 
branches, or have contributed to its welfare, service, and 
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advancement by their studies and literary production, or have 
gained some special notoriety. The period embraced in the 
volume commences from the year 1750 A.D.—a date, says our 
author in the preface, which admits of the inclusion of Robert 
Lord Clive and his contemporaries in Southern India, when 
the English power in India was being established. The follow- 
Ing lines, apologetic in tone, have been written by Mr. Buckland | 
in the preface to afford his critics an insight into the manner | 
in which the book has-been compiled :— 

“ It has been found necessary to treat the livesin an indi- 
cative, rather than in an exhaustive, manner. It is impossible 
to include everybody who has been in India, and nothing hap 
been harder than the attempt to fix a standard of merit fo 
entitle its possessor to inclusion, No one consulted has béen 
able to suggest a criterion of ‘distinction,’ The titles anda 
decorations of the various Orders of Knighthood affordfno certain 
ground. A complete and full Biographical Dictionary for India 
could only be undertaken, and might well be uifdertaken by 
Government agency or under a financial guarantee of the cost 
of production. In all the difficulties of the probiem, it is only 
possible to decide, for inclusion or exclusion, upô general 
principles, general reputation, or notoriety : and the many 
persons omitted for want of space are likely to challenge bone 
clusions of the Editor. Again, in such a work, unintentioNal 
omissions are sure to occur, in spite of all precautions, but they 
can be supplied in future editions. In many cases, even of 
prominent names, sufficient biographical information is not 
available, or, at any rate, has not come to hand, It is equally 
impossible to avoid entirely mistakes of dates or facts : the 
sources of information consulted often disclose discrepancies, 
which personal knowledge has sometimes been able to deter- 
mine, Accuracy has been a main object in the compilation, but 
the short lives cannot be made more accurate than the sources 
of information permit.” 

The above lines written apologetically do no doubt disar 
the critic of his adverse weapon as they exonerate the author 
from all charges of inaccuracy and misstatement of facts 
narrated in the book. To examine the correctness or otherwise 
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of the volume before us, the critic must be more industrious 
than the author in every respect, for, we believe, itisa very 
difficult book for the reviewer to deal in. To find fault with the 
book not only has the critic to read the sketches seriatin, but 
xamine the correctness of every fact stated therein, which 
involves no ordinary time and labour. To an industrious un- 
sparing critic, the task is not impossible of detecting errors and 
of finding fault generally with the book, but before attempt- 
ing to storm his enemies’ position, he must prepare himself for 
the action, undergoing trouble and care of no inconsiderable 
degree. In judging the merit of a reference book like the present 
one, circumstances in which it has been compiled must enter 
into the reviewer's calculation, and as no one is more conver- 
sant with them than the author or the editor, he is, we believe, 
“he best judge of such a work as the present one, As such, 
we congratulate the author for having acknowledged the defects 
and drawbacks that have obstructed him in bringing out his 
book as it should be. 


In his preface the author has not mentioned the several 
attempts made in the past, and before his, to compile a Diction- 
ary of Indian Biography. From his silence it is not to be 
supposed that no attempts were made in the past to supply 
the long felt want. About 1852 the Rev. William Carey, son 

“ofthe great Missionary, commenced a social publication on the 
Oriental Christian Biography. The reverend gentleman could 
not complete his work before his death, which prevented the 
second edition being taken up by the author, as its first edition 
quickly ran out of print. Itis one of those rare publications 
which should be reprinted te the profit of the publisher and to 
the benefit of the public. We believe this was the earliest 
attempt made to compile a biographical dictionary. In the list 
of books consulted by Mr. Buckland, we do find its name, but 
it is now so rare that even the Imperial Library of Calcutta 

a procure a copy. The next attempt was made by 

No]. J. Higginbotham of Messrs, Higginbotham and Co. 
peo Madras in 1872 when he published Men whom India has 
` known, Of this book only two ‘editions were published, 
after which it became out of print.. Neither the publishers 
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or the author thought it advisable to reprint the work during 
the subsequent period. Of Oriental biography, the Asistic 
Society of Bengal first published in 1870 Mr. Beale’s Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary, edited and enlarged by Mr. H. G. Keene, ga 
In 1879 Babu Lokenath Ghose published his Native Aristo” 
cracy and Gentry in two volumes, containing much informa- 
tion about the old families of Calcutta and other places of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and the North-West. Like its pre- | 
decessors they too quickly ran out of print, and have not 
been reprinted since then. These are, we believe, all tne serious 
attempts made to supply the reading public of India with a 
biographical dictionary, 





| 
| 
Before allowing his book to go to the printers, Mr. Buckland 

gave the publican opportunity of reading his list of rames a 
by publishing them in the columns of the A¢keneum, thereby 
inviting to bring to his notice any omissions of names that 
merited recognition. This opportunity was cleverly utilised by 
three or four contributors to the Svatesman, among whom 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton did Mr. Buckland yeoman service by 
drawing up a very large list of omissions, of which the author 
has accepted in his book at least half. Besides several people 
have helped the author privately either at his request or out of 
their own accord. An acknowledgment, general in character, 
appears in the preface for those who have afforded the author 
assistance and information. 


4 





Regarding the book itself, it must be at once said that the 
plan followed in the work of its compilation is the best and 
most comprehensive. But whether the plan so excellently con- 
ceived is so excellently carried out is more than what we can 
say. Itis true that the author in arranging his sketches in 
alphabetical order has followed a wise course, but in his attempt 
to write out the sketches themselves in what he calls an “ indi- 
cative rather than in an exhaustive manner,” we are unable to 
follow suit. We do not know whether in trying to follow his 
own “indicative” method scrupulously he has given us sis 
meagre and disappointing notices as of James Hutton {p. 2133; 
James Sutherland (p. 410), George Roe Fenwick (p. 144) 
Pratap Chandra Rai (p. 347), Longueville Clarke (p. 83), and 


i 
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several others, which should be largely written upon when better 
accounts of them are available, Even in the alphabetical order 
itself we find one or two defects. The Bengalee family-names 
“Rai” and “ Mukerjee” have been spelt differently in two 
ifferent places. As such, we find the Raïs and Mukerjee’s 
scattered in different places, in pages 298 (as Mookerji), 304 
(Mukerji), 347 (Rai), 366 (Roy). This defect in the alphabeti- 
cal order might have been avoided by giving some cross-refer- 
ences, Walter Reinhard does not appear under “R” but has 
been put under “S” as Samru. Sambhunath Pandit should 
have appeared under “P” as Pandit, which is his family name, 
but we find him under “S” as Sambhunath, In these cases, 

cross-reference is necessary. , 
Of the names treated in the book, we do not always find 


them in ful. James Charles Colebrooke Sutherland appears 


r 


a 


simply as James Sutherland, Longueville Loftus Clarke as 
Longueville Clarke, Pets Amyatt as only Amyatt, Raja Sir 
Tanjore Madhava Rao as Raja Sir Madhava Rao, and so on. In 
a book of reference this defect is to be avoided as far as possible. 
Then, again, we see some of the names misspelt. The dulce 
decus of the old Bengal Civil Service, Augustus Clevland, who 
has been misspelt during a century, is still appearing as 
Augustus Cleveland in Mr. Buckland’s book (p. 84). Edward 
Geoke of p.g2 should be Edward Cook, and there should be 
two n’sin the second name of Mrs. Sara Cotes. An indus- 
trious critic will be able to enlarge this list of such errors, 
which we have no time to draw up and no inclination to 
present to the reader lest it might lead him to suppose that 
Mr. Buckland is uniformly guilty of such slips. 


Regarding the names included in the book, we believe it 
should be said that the author might have done well by 
omitting such names as Macaulay, John Bright, Henry 
Fawcett, Charles Lamb, William Makepeace Thackeray, John 
Stuart Mili, James Mill, and a host of others, who are two well- 
known and whose biographical sketches are to be found any- 
where without the least trouble. To read the history of these 
immortal men, nobody, we believe, will think of Mr. Buckland’s 
book, as there are better and more authentic books to consult, 
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In their place the author might have put in those whom he 
has been obliged to leave out for want of space, and who have 
got better claim to appear in a Dictionary of Indian Biography 
—Robert Knight of the Statesman, William Lionan Blanchard, 
Louis Jennings, George Bowen, John Cochrane, Robert Cutler 
Fergusson, John Martin Honigberger, Sandford Arnot, S. EV J. 
Clarke, Henry Mead, Alexander Forbes, Charles Becker 
Greenlaw, natives such as Shyama Charan De, Shyama Charan 
Sarkar, Iswar Chandra Gupta, Modhusudan Gupta, Dewan 
Ganga Govind Sing, Maharaja Krishna Chandra Raï of Nuddea, 
and a legion more who have got undisputed‘ claims upon such 
immortality as Mr. Buckland can afford to give them. In fact 
there are as many good names included in the book as there 


are out of it, and we wish that in his future editions the author d 


would make room tor the good names left out by omittin 
those among the living upon whom he has thrust greatness 
and immortality in advance. We do not wish to point them 
out for obvious reasons, but sincerely believe that their time 
and claims for appearing in a Dictionary of Indian Biography 
are still distant and premature. The object of the book is 
not to create great men, but to mention those who have already 
made themselves great in the history of India. This is the 
only disfigurement of the book, for which it has narrowly 
escaped being immortal, like its heroes. 

To rescue from oblivion men who have not got a bio- 
grapher and who have not even received the doubtful honours 
of an improving biography, a compiler of a biographical 
dictionary should chiefiy aim at. The earlier Civil Servants of 
the East India Company are particularly unfortunate in not 
having found an annalist to chronicle their glorious deeds 
in the East. 


In this respect they have suffered most. If after a century 
and tuore, these builders of the British Empire in the East 
could be saved from forgetfulness and placed on record in 
an Indian biographical dictionary, some basis might be made 
thereby on which a future historian might build his annals 
of the Indian Civil Service. The Bengal Army, the Madras 
Army, the Company’s Artillery and Navy has each got its 
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separate historian; the soldier politicals have an honourable 
literature of their own. But the Indian Civil Servants, 
especially the earlier pioneers, have no record of their own. 
The events of the early war of the East India Company still 

move before us in the living pages of the historian Orme. 
But the glorious deeds of the early pioneers of the great 
Company are nowhere to be found. We wish the author to 
do as much as he can to further the above object in his future 
editions, 


We have already said that the sketches have been com- 

piled “indicatively.” Speaking generally, they are fairly 
accurate and well written, though here and there the critic 
might detect inaccurate statements and slips. In p. 366, 
speaking of Ramaprasad Roy, youngest son of the famous 
E Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the author makes the following remarks, 
which may be interpreted by lawyers. as defamatory and be 
taken as libellous by the sons and grand-children of Rama- 
prasad. Mr. Buckland says-—‘ His (Ramaprasad’s) family 
had been outcasted for his father’s visit to England, but he 
had purchased re-admission to caste.” The remark is very 
untrue, Raja Ram Mohan Roy never returned from England, 
and as much did not contaminate his family by mixing with 
them. His children were never outcasted for his visit to 
~ England, but continued to enjoy their unique social position 
in Bengal Kayastha Society, of which they were the most 
respected aud honoured. Ramaprasad Roy was the head of 
the Kayasthas of Bengal and was the dictator of all social 
injunctions of his time. Among his own social folk, he was 
regarded as Guru or headman of the community. To his 
supreme social position he added his influence of the senior 
pleader of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut. In his time he 
led the fashion in the metropolis. The authors remark is 
ungenerous and cruel and might offend Ramaprasad’s pre- 
sent __ctescenlants, including his son and grand-children. In 
< 128 we are told that Michael Madhusadan Dutt was 
Preucated in the Hindu College under Derozio. This is not 
a fact. Derozio died in 1831 (see p. 118) when Mr. Dutt 
was only seven years old. He first entered the Hindu College in 
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1837 when D. L. Richardson was Principal of the College. Mr. 
Buckland has evidently borrowed the mistake from Mr. Pillar's 
Representative Indians in which, we believe, the same blunder 

is to be found. Michael Madhusudan Dutt was a genuine popil eA 
of D. L. Richardson, from whom he borrowed his poetical inspira 1 
tion and inclination. In p. 276, in the account of John Clark 
Marshman, we find “the Friend of India was issued by him 
and his father, as a monthly, and later a quarterly, magazine, be- 
coming a weekly paper from ist January 1835.” J.C. Marshman 

had nothing to do with the Friend of India that was started in 
April 1818. It was started by the Missionaries Carey, Ward, 
and Marshman, father of J.C. Marshman. The name of Friend 

of India was suggested by Dr. Marshman. At first it was | 
monthly, but in June 1820 Dr. Marshman commenced its quar- 
terly series. So from 1820 both the monthly and the quarterly~gg 
number of the paper began to appear. Ofthe quarterly Friend ` 
of India, as edited by Dr, Marshman, only fifteen numbers were 
published, after which it was stopped by the editor in 1827 for 
want of support. In this year, too, the monthly Friend of India 

was stopped by Dr, Carey for his failing health. In 1835 J.C. 
Marshman revived the paper as a weekly periodical, of which 

be was the editor. With the monthly and quarterly Friend of 
India J. C. Marshman had no connection. It was with the 
weekly Friend of India started in 1835 that he was solely iden- J 





tified. All these facts have been stated fully by J. C. Marshman 
himself in his “ Carey, Marshman, and Ward, or the History of 
Serampore Mission.” 


In p. 384 Mr. Walter Scott Seton-Karr, the last God-son 
of the great novelist, Sir Walter Scott, is-represented as a living 
person. We are extremely sorry to say that the renowned man 
died in June 1903. In p. 410 the author gives us nothing 
about the year of death of James Sutherland, who was found 
dead in his bed on ist February 1844 His birth date is 
incorrectly given; it should be 1791, as Sutherland died when 
he was 51 years old. In p. 83 Longueville Clarke is said t 
have died in 1860, This is incorrect. Most probably he d 
in 1863. In 1862 we see him in Calcutta appealing for 
mercy for John Rudd to Lord Elgin, then Viceroy and 
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Governor-General of India, who, for the first time, we 
believe, allowed an Englishman to be hanged for killing 
a native. In p. 347 Pratap Chandra Rai, the industrious. 
publisher of the English translation of the Mahabharata, is thus 
described:—“ Translated the Mahabharata from Sanskrit into 
Bengali, and later into English ; the work was printed at the 
cost of Government.” We regret to say that what is stated is 
the very reverse of what is true. Pratap Chandra Rai was an 
illiterate man, who was innocent of both Bengalee and English. 
Neither did he translate the Mahabharata from Sanskrit into 
Bengali nor did he publish any such Bengali translation. The 
only two Bengali translations of the great Indian Epic now 
extant were done under the auspices of the Maharaja Pratap 

„chand, of Burdwan, and Babu Kali Prosunno Singh, of 

Yf orasanko, in Calcutta, Pratap Chandra Rai published the 
original Mahabharata in Sanskrit and published its English 
translation, which has made him immortal. The actual work 
of the translation has been done by Pandit Kisan Mohan 
Ganguli, B.L., who has been granted a pension of Rs. 50a 
month by the Government of India for his laborious and valued 
work. Pratap Chandra first conceived the plain of rendering 
the Mahabharata into English, and to whom belongs the 
credit of organising the project and bringing it to completion. 

~ Phe Government of India, under Lord Dufferin and all the local 
Governments, helped him with pecuniary aid, no dovbt, but the 
work was not printed at the cost of Government alone. Al 
the native chiefs helped him liberally. All these facts have 
been set forth clearly by the translator, and Pratap Chandra’s 
widow in the last fasciculus of the work bringing the translation 
to a close, Pratap Chandra, though an illiterate man, was re- 
markably clever and industrious. But for his energy and zeal 
the Englishing of the grand Indian Epic could not have been 
finished successfully. 


Jit the account of D. L. Richardson there are two or three 
D: We are told that D. L. Richardson became Professor of 
mie Hindu College from January 1836 and Principal in 1839. This 

is not a fact. From January 1836 Richardson became what they 
used to call Principal Professor of the Hindu College in the 
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place of Dr, Tylter resigned. In 1852 he was appointed only a 
Professor and not Principal of the Presidency College. Besides 
there are one or two misprints of dates ; 1845 should be 1846, at 
the beginning of which Krishnaghur College was started ; 
1848-50 should be 1848-49, towards the end of the latter year 
Richardson resigned his post. In p. 264 Charles Maclean is de- 
scribed vaguely as “ in 1798 he was ordered by the Governor- 
General to leave India for making an insinuation in a news- 
paper against a Magistrate.” The paper in which the insinuation 
appeared was The Telegraph, and the Magistrate against whom 
Maclean wrote was Mr. Rider of Gazipur. The offence for 
which he was ordered to leave India was the insinuation against 
Mr. Rider plus his previous misconduct in quitting the ship to 
which he had been attached as a medical man and remaining in 
India without the permission of Government. In p. 195% 
the author vaguely says that Havelock married a daughter of 
Dr. Marshman, The daughter was Hannah Shepherd, the 
youngest of Dr. Marshman’s daughters. In p. 129 Dyce- 
Sombre is said to have married the daughter of Lord St, 
Vincent without naming her in particular. Her name was 
Mary Anne Jervis, who afterwards became Lady Forrester 
when she took another husband. 


We do not wish to multiply the list of such slips as are 
pointed out in the belief that the author is fully cognisant of 
them and will amend them in his future edition. With all 
its imperfections the book will be found essentially necessary 
and useful to those who constantly write on Indian affairs, and 
who, for want of such a vade mecum, are always doubtful 
about what they write. The author says truly :—“ There are 
Biographical Dictionaries which contain lives of Indian celebrities 
and there are many biographies of individuals who have distin- 
guished themselves in India. But the dictionaries are large, 
expensive works, and the separate ‘Lives’ or ‘Memoirs’ are 
often lengthy or inaccessible. There is no single volume of 
moderate size, containing such information as is sufficient fọ 
the ordinary reader, regarding the careers and doings of tit 
large number of persons connected with India, in History, by 
exploits, services, and writings. The object of this ‘ Dictionary 
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of Indian Biography’ is to supply this want” We congratu- 
late the author on having produced the book whose usefulness 
will go on increasing as further amendments and additions are- 
incorporated into it. Still as it is, its importance cannot be 
We calficaid By placing a copious biography at the end of the- 
book, its value has been much increased, and we wish to con- 
clude this notice by throwing out the suggestion that in any 
future editions it would increase the usefulness of his book if 
the author could cite his authorities at the end of each sketch, 


YOLANDA, MAID OF BURGUNDY, by Charles Major. (Macmillan & Co.) 


A STIRRING story of the times of Charles the Bold and 
Maximilian of Hapsburg. The great Duke of Burgundy is 
k painted in very sombre colours, rather more sombre perhaps 
than history warrants. The language, too, put into the mouths 
of the historical characters, occasionally has a very modern 
¿ sound, and in one instance actually degenerates into slang.. 
| But the book has a good plot and is very readable. 
| è 
INDIAN ECHOES, by Jobn Renton Denning. (Blackie and Son.) 
THIS book of poems would have been more fitly named 
ipling Echoes.” They challenge such constant comparison. 
F- ith Mr. Kipling's poems, and follow so faithfully the very 
s apes and forms of their exemplars, that they are almost 
irritating. It is a pity, for Mr. Denning has quite obviously 
a muse of his own and she deserves to be allowed to speak in 
her own natural style. 


SOPRANO, by F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co.) 


AN unfinished story which bids fair on completion to rank 
with Mr. Crawford’s best. The contrast between the old and 
budding prima donnas, and between the shy Englishman and 

e passionate and unscrupulous Greek, gives balance and 

Erest to the tale, and the droll situation with which the. 


mt volume concludes will alone be sufficient to ensure a 
hy welcome for the presumably consequent dénouement. 
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SHINTO, by W. Q. Aston, C.M.G., D. Lit. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 


AT this season of awakened interest in all things Japanese 
this scholarly and sympathetic study of the old Kami cultof | 
Japan should find many readers. “The subject is treated,” . 
says the author in his preface, “from a positive, not from d 
negative or agnostic standpoint, Religion being regarded-as a | 
normal function, not a disease, of humanity.” The book is i 


charmingly illustrated, and exceedingly well printed. | 





CARTOONS FROM THE HINDI PUNCH (for 1905). 


AN interesting picture history of India for last year, Fhe 
most striking cartoon is that entitled Sunset, representing the 
setting of Lord Carzon as the sun amid the troubled waves of 
Western diplomacy and beneath the lowering clouds of the l 
New Military Administration Scheme. Generally speaking 
the likenesses in these cartoons are immediately recognisable, | 
which is more than can be said of the efforts of most continen- 
tal caricaturists in Europe. 


MEHMED TSCHELEBI. Ein ursprunglich turkisch verfaszter Schwank 
in neupersischer Ubersetzung Ins deutsche ubersetze von L. 
Pekotsch. Wien, 1905. 


THIS is a most valuable addition to the scanty stock of 
printed modern Persian light literature. Candidates for exa-_ 
mination in Persian under the new regulations would find it À 
suitable for the advanced course, and might well employ them- 
selves in deciphering its moderately difficult sikaséta with the 
help of the transliteration appended. 

The play was originally written in Turkish by a Missionary 
named Viguier and printed in his “ Emens de la langue turque,” 
Constantinople, 1790 ; the translation was copied about 1865, 
and is believed to have been made about that time. 





A HANDBOOK OF THE ORDINARY DIALECT OF THE TAMIL LAN- 
GUAGE, by the Rev. G. N. Pope, M.A., D.D. (Ciarendon-Press, 
Oxford.) A 
THE Rev. Mr. Pope is a well-known scholar who has writte 

several very useful works in Tamil, This is the seventh edition 


j 
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of the Prose Reader, and the fact of the book having run 
through seven editions speaks forcibly for the usefulness and 
excellence of the work. The selections are most judiciously 
made, and the passages are largely varied :—Classical prose, 


Ne business Tamil, easy stories, Panchatantram, Magisterial busi- 


ness, “ Cutchery Tamil,” petitions and official correspondence. 
What is more, the book is eminently fit to be a moral reader, 
the want of which had long been felt by Tamil students. 


[Wote.—The following articles, written by the Count de Lesdain, descrihing the 
adventurous journey concluded in November last by himself and his wife, should be 
of considerable interest to our readers We print tne second one in the original 
French written by the Count himself. All rights of republication and translation are 
strictly reserved. } 


ARYABHATA (ARYABHATTA?), by J, R. Pillai. (G. A. Natesan & Co., 


b 
y Madras.) 2 


a 


XS” 


THIS booklet is a translation of a lecture on Aryabhatta 
delivered in Malayalam by M. R. Ry. S S. Pillai. “Of all the 
classical languages,” wrote a writer on the Wealth of Sanskrit, 
“ Sanskrit is that which has the largest literature. The number 
of Sanskrit books known to bein existence may, without ex- 
aggeration, be called stupendous. There is scarcely a depart- 
ment of human activity, not entirely modern, which Sanskrit 
writers have not dealt with at great length.” It must be ad- 


anitted that considering the absence of apparatus at their 
} disposal, the ancient Hindus developed a knowledge of astro- 


nomy which is really wonderful. Many years back Colebrooke 
wrote, “ Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an 
early period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the regula- 
tion of tirne. Their calendar, both civil and religious, was 
governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon and the sun: 
and the motions of these luminaries were carefully observed by 
them, and with such success, that their determination of the 
moon’s synodical revolution, which was what they were princi- 
pally concerned with, is a much more correct one than the 

eeks ever achieved. They had a division of the ecliptic into 

enty-seven and twenty-eight parts, suggested evidently by the 


ly borrowed by the Arabians.” 


e period in days and seemingly their own ; it was cer- 
. 
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Itis a sign of the times that Indian scholars are now 
following in the footsteps of European scholars in ransacking 
the storehouse of their past. 

Aryabhatta (called by the author “the Newton of Indian 
Astronomy ”) was born in a village near Patna in 476 A.D. H 
wrote several works on Astronomy. In India he first asserted 
that the earth is an “all-round globe,” which is very near the 
truth. It was he, too, who boldly declared that he believed in 
the “attraction of the earth.” Aryabhatta rejected the popular 
and prevalent idea that the earth is stationary and said that “it 
turns round its axis once in twenty-four hours.” He calculated 
the earth's shadow to be 143,621 ysjanas (1 yojana=7% 
miles) long. The area of the earth’s surface he calculated to 
be 194,828,2871% square miles. According to modern 
European investigations, the area of the earth’s surface ity 
197,000,000 square miles. So on the whole the old Indian 
astronomer was very near truth in most of his calculations and 
observations. But on some points he was not certain of 
the truth of his own assertions. He contradicted his assertion 
about the earth’s daily rotation on two occasions, vide the 
second half of the fifteenth verse of the Kalakriya Pada, and 
the tenth verse of the Gola Pada. 

It is to be noted that in ancient India men were not 
persecuted for opinion as they were in Europe as late as the 
time of Galileo (1564 A.D.). 

While congratulating the author on his attempt to make 
popular the theories of an old Indian astronomer, we cannot 
but express our regret at the shortness of his treatise. Let 
us hope we shall soon have the pleasure of seeing a more 
elaborate work on the subject. [Lis unfortunate, we must 
remark, that even careful scholars like the author grow careless 
in accepting as divine revelation all important theories and so 
fail to trace them to their inception. 





POPULAR HINDU ASTRONOMY, PART I, by Sri Kalinath Mukheril. 
(Hare Press, Caicutta.) 
YET another proof of the interest educated Indians are now 
taking in Hindu astronomy is to be found in the publication 
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of this laborious work. Babu Kalinath has long been en- 
gaged in astronomical research, and he has already published 
an “ Atlas of Hindu Astronomy,” which is really very interest- 
Wing and in which the drawings and arrangements of the figures 
and symbols (excepting the steamer, which we must say 
was unknown in ancient India) are well done, “It is time,” 
_ says Babu Kalinath, “to make fresh corrections in our astrono- 
| mical calculations for want of which the Hindu almanacs 
are relapsing into a state of confusion. Futile attempts are 
being made here and there to correct the positions of the 
planets, but to do so with any degree of success, it requires 
actual observations of the heavens carried on by practical 
astronomers. Book-learning can hardly improve matters, But 
we observation is possible without astronomical. charts and 
instruments. Asto the former, the uncouth and inaccurate, 
and in some cases obscene, charts of the Nakshatras found in 
some of the astrological works are the only ones now extant, 
works on the “ Wakshatra Vidyd” being no longer in existence, 
We have, therefore, to reconstruct an atlas of the Hindu 
astronomy, but to do so the only course left open is to accept 
and adopt European charts.” And with the help of European 
charts Babu Kalinath has tried to interpret what is obscure 
in Hindu astronomy. Just as the exuberance of wild vegeta- 
tion in India covers ruined palaces and prayer-halls in impene- 
~ trable jungles—which remind one of the magical envelopment 
of the Sleeping Beauty’s palace—so an exuberance of legends 
| obscure the truth in India. And it is a pleasure to find men like 
|. the author of the present work, whose intellect has been 
| sharpend by Western education, trying to get at the truth, 
| -admitting errors, and making corrections where necessary, 
They should never forget— 


+ New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upwards still and onward who would keep abreast of truth, gi 


B- jks like “Popular Hindu Astronomy” are likely to 
fice the reputation of Calcutta scholarship. They give 
mise of a brilliant future for Hindu Astronomy. And, if—as 
7 %e would have us believe—the knowledge of astr onomy, like 
great luminary of the day, rose in the East and the glory 
unspeakable in the West before which we now stand transfixed 


3 
? 
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in wonder is but the afterglow of the sun sinking below the 
horizon. We hope that in this case a familiar physical pheno- 
menon may be repeated and the whole splendour of the West 
may reappear in the cloud lands of the East to illumine its 
darkness with transferred lights, 


CHANDRASHEKHAR, by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, translated by 
Debendra Chandra Mullick. (Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta.) 
THE original of this work was reviewed in the Calcutta 

Review as far back as 1875 (vol. LXI). And it was with con- 

siderable expectation that we opened the translation. “The 

whole course of England’s mission,” says Mr. Frazer in his | 

Literary History of India,“ is calmly to note the power of the 

old mark its failing strength, and graft any of its lasting principles 

of vitality on to new ideals. Nowhere better than in the novels 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee can the full force of this strife 
between old and new be traced.” This has been even more 
clearly explained by Mr. Phillips in his Introduction to his 
excellent translation of Bankim Chandra’s “Kapalakundala.” 

So eager has been the West to know the ¢vwe East—the East 

as reflected in the mirror of the Eastern mind, that about half 

a dozen novels by this gifted Bengalee novelist have already , 

been translated into English and German (vide Mr. Blum- 

hardt’s Introduction to Mrs. Knight’s translation of Bankim 

Chandra’s “ Krishnakanta’s Will”). Andrew Lang has some- 

where said—some arts have been lost, the art of translation 

has never been discovered. This is very true, But the patience 
of the reader cannot but get tired when in addition to the 
drawbacks of the translation he is confronted by the difficulties 
of obscurity of language. The English of this book—like that 
of some other translations of Bankim Chandra’s novels by 

Bengalees recently published—requires thorough overhauling, 

It is always a difficult work to translate a book into another 

language ; it is almost a hopeless task to translate a book 


into 
a language which is not one’s mother tongue, creer gall 
~ 








this is often forgotten by young Bengalee aspirants, 
in spite of its shortcomings the book will help the European 
reader to enter into the spirit of modern Bengalee thought as 
interpreted by the greatest of modern Bengalee novelists, 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA, by S. M. Mitra, (F. M. Blake, London.) 
THE name of this pamphlet—which was published in India 
some time back under a different and more appropriate name— 
» is a misnomer, for it is only a reprint of three Magazine articles, 
. viz, “ Did England Teach India to Drink?” “Mr, Dutt and 
Indian Famines,” “ An Alien Yoke: or—a Divine Dispensa- 
tion ?” and the reader fails to understand why it is called 
“ British Rule in India.” Perhaps the author was conscious of 
this fact—for in the preface he explains—‘“ Although these 
pages are merely a reprint of certain Magazine articles I wrote 
while in India, and although no alterations whatever have been 
made in the original contributions, this booklet is by no meansa 
bundle of disconnected thoughts.” But the reader may be reluc- 
tant to accept this explanation. The author has tried to point out 
that Englishmen cannot he held responsible for all India’s woes. 
Here we agree with him. That there is another side of the 
shield is evident from the fact that it was necessary to find out, 
four retired Anglo-Indian officials to be sponsors for this puny 
pamphlet, But the flourish of trumpets with which this pam- 
phiet has been ushered in is disproportionate, And, though 
on the whole the author has put his case clearly and the pamph- 
let is being distributed free we are not certain if the booklet 
will serve to “stimulate public interest in the vast British 
~ Dominions in the East.” 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE WORK OF THE B. B. R. A. SOCIETY DURING 
THE LAST 100 YEARS FROM A PARSEE POINT OF VIEW, by 
Jivanji Jamshedji (Modi. Education Society's Press, Bombay.) 

„j; THIS work is a part of the “Centenary Memorial Volume” 

of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 

contains a review of the papers and notes on Iranian subjects, 
read before the Society during the last hundred years. It has 
been the author’s endeavour to give a brief outline of these 
papers and supplement it with remarks of his own, We can 
well imagine the amount of labour spent on the preparation of 

—this volume. It is a book on which we can congratulate 
both the author and the Society. Our only regret about the 
book is that the author, who is so well qualified for the work, 
has not contributed an independent chapter on the Parsees, 
giving his readers the fruit of his own researches, which are 
by no means insignificant, 
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Veda-prabestké (An usher to the Vedas) by Umes 
Chandra Batabyâl. Time was when people in England 
knew nothing about the Vedas. It is on record that on 
offering a translation of the Rzg-Veda to the head of a 
great English publishing firm the late Professor 
H. H. Wilson was asked, ‘ But what in all the world 
is the Veda, or what you call the Rig-Veda?” And to 
this question—Professor Goldstucker has told us—the 
Royal Asiatic Society was indebted for one of the most 
interesting lectures which towards the close of his long 
and meritorious career Professor Wilson delivered 
within its walls. Times have changed. And the 
endeavours of various European scholars have 
succeeded in making the Vedas known in Europe, and 
popular in the home of the Vedas—tIndia, where before 
the publication of the English translations they were 
known only to a coterie and, to use Pindar’s phrase, 
` “ spoke only to the wise.” Max Müller has called the 
Veda the first of his Indian friends—‘ Was it not the 
bridge that led me from West to East, from Greece and 
Italy to India, nay, from Dessau to Oxford, from 
Germany to England?” The endeavours of European 
scholars have—we have already said—made the Vedas 
popular in India. And a discussion on them has follow- 
ed. Bengalees should feel proud of the day on which 
the late Babu Umes Chandra turned his attention to the 
Vedas. A finished Eastern and Western scholar he was 
free from the bias which often disfigures the judgment 
of scholars of both the schools, and began to investigate 
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on the modern methods of analysis and synthesis. It 
is unfortunate he was not spared to give us more than a 
mere fragment. But the fragment before usis like a 
ragment of ancient art which we cannot but admire as 
we wonder at the skill of the artist. The present volume 
is a collection of 29 papers on various Vedic subjects re- 
printed—with two exceptions—from the SéAztya. Three 
of them would prove of especial interest to European 
scholars, wzz., Soma, the state of science in Vedic times, 
and—Was beef-eating prevalent at the time of the 
Rig-Veda? Now what is the soma—the drink of the 
P ? Soma was the name of a kind of creeper and was 
also used to indicate its juice offered to the gods. Mar- 
tin Haug has called it a “nasty drink.” Babu Batabyâl 
has striven to prove that the soma of the ancient Vedic 
rishis was another name for devotion. An opinion has 
been given currency to that beef-eating was prevalent 
„among the Vedic sages. And Mr. Romes Chandra Dutt 
has written of slaughter-houses mentioned in the Azg- 
Veda. Babu Batabyal has successfully proved that by the 
“time the Rog- Veda was composed beef-eating had been 
abolished in the Aryan-inhabited part of India through 
the ordinances of sages and the orders of kings. The 
Veda-prabestké is a book which is a masterpiece of ori- 
ginal research—a book which will endure as long as the 
Bengalee language endures. 
Riyazu-s-Salatin (a history of Bengal) translated by 
Ram PrânGupta. To the student of the history of Bengal 
Mutagherin is not more important than Riyazu-s-Salatin. 
rAnd the Asiatic Society of Bengal has rendered signal 
service to the cause of historical research by publishing 
‘an English translation of this book. What the Asiatic 
Society has done for scholars in general Babu Ram Prân 
has done for students whose meagre knowledge of English 
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precludes the possibility of their consulting the English 
translation. Though we hold that such works are more 
useful when written in English than when written in any | 
other language, we do not undervalue the utility- of 
Bengalee translations. [It is unfortunate that many 
Bengalee writers on historical subjects want to win the 
crown without much exertion. But they should—in all 
cases—go to the originals and not rely on chance refer- 
ences or insufficient quotations. Hence it is that we are 
glad to find that books like Reyazu-s-Salann are being 
translated into Bengalee. On a previous occasion we 
congratulated Babu Ram Prân on a book on the : 
Moghuls in India. The book under review fully main 
tains the author’s reputation The book itself is extreme- 
ly useful, and the notes by the translator are learned and 
accurate. | 

Akinchaner Nibedana (The appeal of the humble). 
Speaking at the last St. Andrew’s Day Dinner Mr. 
Hamilton said:—“ There is swadesht and swadeshi. 
There is a swadeshi which means the love of one’s own 
country, and there is a swadeshz which means the hatred W 
another man’s. One contains great possibilities of good, 
and is worthy of every encouragement ; the other is an evil 
pure and simple.” The swadeshz that we all advocate is a 
purely industrial movement, which has for its~object the 
improvement of Indian industries and not the damnation 
of the industries of other countries. That swadeshz does 
not overlook the manifold advantages of international 
trade; nor does it play with political weapons. It is 
this swadeshe which the writer of the pamphlet before us 
advocates. The writer is an old man, and a pandit of | 
the old school, sober in sense and strong in convictions. 7 
And we are glad to find him come out of the seclusion 
of retirement to give his countrymen his ideas about the 
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industrial movement and their duties in connection with 
it. Let us only hope—though we may be hoping 
against hope—that his countrymen will at least read 
this pamphlet, even if they refuse to be profited by its 
perusal. 

Patii-bilépa (Lament over the village). The idea of 
this poem is evidently taken from Goldsmith’s “ Desert- 
ed Village.” And though the author has presented 
us a picture of a deserted Bengalee village, glimpses of 
the original are here and there to be had; beneath 
the Bengalee garb the English original can clearly be 
discerned. The book ought to be popular now when, in 
Bengal, boys are singing “Hail, Mother hail!”—and in 
England Mr. John Burns—as a member of the new 
Cabinet—declares that it is his ideal that England shall 
have “smaller cities, larger villages.” The author's 
command over language is not insignificant and the flow 
of his verse pleasing. This, we guess from the preface, 
is the author’s first public appearance. The modesty 
with which he has published the book anonymously is 

‘commendable; but, unfortunately, it is not shared by the 
anonymous writer of the preface. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue following articles, written by the Count de Lesdain, de- 
scribing the adventurous journey concluded in November last, by 
his wife and himself, should be of considerable interest to our 
readers. All rights of republication and translation are strictly 

pereserved. 
Art. L—FROM PEKIN TO SIKHIM, THROUGH GOBI 
AND THIBET. 


IV.—Fu Ma Fu. 


E had hardly come in sight of the ramparts 

when two soldiers wearing their uniform which 

ad once been ornamented with black velvet, but which 

J: misfortunes of years had reduced to a state of rags, 

greeted us on behalf of. the Prince, and assured us that 

they had come to conduct us to the lodging reserved 
for us, 

We followed them, and instead of entering the city 
we skirted the ramparts to the west and south, 
to reach the suburb where were the inns devoted to 
travellers and Chinese and Mongol merchants. Some 
of these inns are repulsively dirty. Not one is really 
possible for Europeans, especially if they wish to stay 

wéwo or three days. However our guides stopped and 
‘begged us to enter one of these doubtful hostels with 
gestures as courteous and polite as if it had been a palace. 
The court was full of ragged people. Only one small 
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room was free from the invasion of mule drivers of 
whom the inn was full This was the comfortable 
konkouan reserved for us by the Prince of Alashan. 

Without dismounting or speaking I turned my rei 
and ordered the caravan back. We went by the same 
way across the suburb and made for the chief gate of 
the city. I intended to see the Prince himself, and thus 
to force him to offer us a more decent resting-place. 

When we had entered the circuit of the walls we 
made a great sensation, still more so when we crossed 
the threshold of the palace without dismounting. A 
servant of the Prince appeared, to whom I gave my card 
and we awaited his return. He soon came back, riigg 
ning at full speed, obsequious and smiling. The Prince 
was delighted to receive our visit so soon after our 
arrival, so at least he assured us. After this lie he led 
the way, and the Prince himself received us at the door 
of his reception hall. 

Salutations after the Chinese manner took some time, 
then we sat down and I was able to observe the soverei 
of Alashan. He had a very jovial face and a smiling 
expression which betokened unlimited self-satisfaction. 

He was disfigured by the unfortunate fact that 
he squinted perceptibly. By an effort of will he can 
concentrate his gaze for a very short time like an 
ordinary person. For this reason in his photographs 
the defect is not obvious. 

He inquired the reason of our visit. I replied that 
I though: it necessary to inform him of the manner in 
which his people had disobeyed his commands, I was 
quite sure that he had given careful orders that w 
were to be taken to a pleasant konkouan, but his soldiers ” 
had led us to a squalid inn where half of our baggage 
could not even be taken in. Appreciating that I had 
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given him a means of extricating himself without loss 
of dignity the Prince answered that I had done well 

: to come to him without delay, and that the men who 

bead treated us in this way and misconstrued his clearly 
expressed wishes should be terribly punished. He 

| called his majordomo and in severe language ordered 
him to take us to a little palace near the town, and to 
see that we were supplied before evening with every- 
thing that man and beast could eat for eight days. 

We were now the greatest of friends. He spoke 
` of Pekin, of the Russians, and of the Japanese. He 
` seemed greatly interested in the war. He could not 

believe that his Russian friends would admit defeat. He 
assured me that it was a ruse on their part to crush 
the Japanese armies when intoxicated with success. 
That was a regular Chinese idea! When we left him he 
made us promise to return next day, when his wife he 
assured us would be present. This was a great proof of 
friendship, and we could only promise to do as he wished. 
} The yamen to which we were taken was not large, 
but surrounded with trees and away from noise and 
dust. It was composed of ten little pavilions standing 
apart, and would be very comfortable for some days. 
The reader may judge after this little account of 
the extreme importance among these childish people 
of going straight to the point without hesitation and 
of never allowing them to treat a European with con- 
tempt. A certain class of missionaries allow them- 
selves and their wives to be daily insulted in the 
streets of the cities which they inhabit. They do this 
“with a perpetual sickly smile upon their lips in the 
name of Christian charity, and this is one of the reasons 
why I think their existence in these parts infinitely 
harmful. On the other hand it is always well in 


2. 
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dealing with a mandarin to leave him margin enough 
to let him lay the blame for his own faults upon his in- 
feriors. He retains his dignity and is always much more 
inclined to assist one. 

The city of Fu Ma Fu deserves a special description. 

To start with, it is a remarkable fact to find in the middle 
of the desert a true city surrounded with walls and en- 
compassed by populous suburbs. Its principal reason 
for existence is to serve as a market between the 
Chinese and the Mongols, the latter being naturally rob- 
bed. The Chinese buy sheep’s wool, camel’s hair, horses 
and camels for the caravans which transport their pur- 
chase to the export centres. A good number of the 
Chinese buyers act for European firms at Shanghai or 
Tientsin and make a profit in trading unsuspected by their 
employers. The Mongols buy from the Chinese flour, 
rice, common stuffs, coal, and ornaments such as waist 
buckles. Ornamented knives, necklaces of coloured glass, 
cotton to line clothes in winter, and, above all, shoes. 
For these they pay three or four times their real value. 

The general appearance of the town is poor enough 
the shops are little looked after and rarely repainted, 
since the shopkeeper takes no pains to attract Mongol 
customers. Many of the houses are of mud, The palace 
arid~one or two yamens are grey brick. Channels of 
water flow across the town from east to west and form 
muddy swamps here and there. 

The town has not many interesting features. In 
the eastern portion stands a large temple in an excellent 
state of preservation. It is like many others. in the 
arrangement of its buildings, but excels most of them ins 
cleanliness and in the care spent on the different build- “ 
ings. The number of lamas is not as large as in some 
of-the Ordos temples, but they are much more friendly, 
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The other object of interest is a garden forty yards 
| square in which are carefully cultivated plants rare in 
pare Alashan desert. We were made to admire more 

specially a fig tree whose miserable appearance was 
enough to prove that it was out of its element there. 
In a kind of green house, facing south, there are 
common plants set in pots, as one sees them in Chinese 
houses at Pekin. 

The celebrated Prince Touan is in retirement at 

Fu Ma Fu. He was living, I was told, in a yamen 

~ inside the town, but as I was anxious to remain in 
favour with the Prince of Alashan and to obtain all the 

BH: cilities I could from him, I made no detailed inquiry. 
Had I appeared to take too great an interest in the 
life and doings of his friend Touan he would have 
become suspicious, and his apparent amiability and good 
will would have undergone a change. 

While on this subject I may mention that not far 
T Ninghia the celebrated bandit General Tong 


fu thiang has set up his headquarters. It is difficult 

o state precisely what number of men he has under 

Siim. Even the mandarins of Ninghia do not know. 

His numbers swell according to the plenitude or empti- 

ness of his coffers. His way of filling them is simple, 

and consists only in intimidating the mandarins of all 

ranks who hold charge in this part of the Province of 

Kansuh with the perpetual threat of letting his ruffians 
se in the town. 

they are armed, or at least are supposed to be, 

Piin European rifles, of course through German contra- 

k band trade, they spread terror in all the district. Ac- 

' cording to the latest news Tong fu thiang is ill He is 

moreover an opium smoker and there is a good chance 

that he will soon rid the world of his presence. He has 
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the deepest hatred of Europeans and his influence over 
the mandarins may partly explain their antipathy to 
strangers, 

To conclude, Fu Ma Fu possesses a Russian shog 
keeper, or at least a Bouriat. This man, still young, 
acted as Mongol interpreter to one of the latest Russian 
explorers of the Gobi, Cassanova. Having returned 
to Siberia after the expedition, this gentleman, by name 
Badmadgaproff, decided to return to Alashan and to 
settle in Fu Ma Fu as the agent of a commercial house 
at Ourga. That at least is the story which he wished 
us to believe, but as a matter of fact he is settled here 
as political agent of Russia with the Prince of Alashan. 

Being a Bouriat, he speaks Mongolian and 
Russian; he has received some education, and at first 
sight would not awaken any suspicion. But if one 
considers the small stock in trade that he has with him, 
and which he does not even dispose of, one wonders 
what can be the commercial profit to him of his pre- 
sence in this neighbourhood. The Mongols buy soma 
coloured stuff, printed handkerchiefs, nails, and little 
things of this kind, but they cannot pay a high price for 
more valuable articles. The most they can do is to 
exchange the wool of their sheep for such articles, as 
they do with the Chinese for pairs of shoes. 

The Prince himself is the only victim of the com- 
mercial aptitude of this Bouriat. He pays fantastic 
prices for European arms and curiosities. He told me 
himself that he had paid two hundred taels foran old 
fashioned little Winchester carbine, which was worn 
twenty, and the poor man has to pay a tael for ten 
cartridges. He has also bought from a Chinese photo- 
grapher at Tientsin an enormous photographic apparatus 
with sensitive plates and chemicals to last for years. 
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He is a progressive Prince, and greatly interested 
in everything relating to arms and railways. He is 
bored to death in this çorner of the desert and has only 
“one desire, to return to Pekin. He is not properly 
speaking Prince of Alashan, but really Prince of Kuku- 
noor. His change of kingdom is an amusing story. 
Several years ago he went to Pekin to be married. 
The policy of the Pekin Court, to that extent wise, 
consists in marrying to all the Mongol kinglets princesses 
of the Emperor’s household, thus binding them to the 
__ dynasty by the links of matrimony. The Prince of 
Kukunoor, having married a Princess, set out again with 

Bris spouse for his distant kingdom. The Princess had no 
liking for this journey, and ceaselessly lamented the dis- 
tance of the country in which she was to live in future. 
At last, having reached the opening of the Alashan desert, 
she absolutely refused to go a step further. „The Prince in 
his perplexity sent couriers to Pekin to submit his case 
and to beg that his spouse might be forced to be reason- 
able. The reply from Pekin was that /if the Princess 
refused to go on, he must settle in the plate where she had 
stopped, and thus the Prince of Kükunoor became 
Prince of Alashan. 

We visited him on the afternoon of the second day 
that we spent at Fu Ma Fu. He received us very affably 
and introduced to us his wife. He has several, but this 
one, with whom we had the eae. of drinking tea, 
is the chief wife whom all the others must respect. 

Some moments after the youngest pl his sons, a boy 

eof twenty, embellished by one of the most notable 

stomachs that I have ever seen on à boy of his age, 

dragged me into a photographic dark room arranged in 

European fashion, with running water for washing the 

plates and different coloured lanterng. In the semi- 
i 
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darkness of this room I should have thought myself back 
in civilisation, if on opening the door I had not found 
myself confronted by a krang of polished wood, full 
preparations for opium smoking, a copper brasier and- 
carved wooden windows painted in startling colours. 

We had hardly been back in our yamen a few 
minutes when some mandarins of the Prince’s following 
appeared accompanied by a great number of people 
carrying burdens. 

They came to offer us a great number of presents 
from their master. A 

To begin with, a Mongol tent of medium size, but | 
of very thick felt bordered with blue and lined on the 
inside with green and black calico. This was a 
present of the greatest value for us, for I had tried in 
vain to secure one at any price. The idea of facing the 
Arctic cold of Gobi in January with no other protection 
at night but the slender thickness of a canvas tent 
had been depresging. This felt tent, therefore, was very 
welcome, and the present, moreover, would secure nd 
respect of the Mongols wherever we went, for the Prince 
of Alashan had used it himself in some of his tours 
through his huge and yet insignificant kingdom. 

After the tent came furs. Each of us received two 
cloaks of the finest lamb’s wool, and each of our men a 
large and warm sheepskin. 

To conclude} there were four carpets of Ninghia 
make, small, but very useful for the inside of the tent 
and lastly a thousand German cigarettes, very bad 
which I could not make up my mind to smoke. be 
excellent man had really taken trouble to give us what we ` 
most needed, and; had succeeded perfectly. I distributed 
a little money among those who had brought these pre- 
sents and told th Im to thank the Prince. I entrusted to 
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them also a watch, I am afraid of no great value, which 
they were to give the Prince as a memento of our visit. 

I finished the day by buying six fine camels fora 
-moderate sum, forty taels a piece. Fu Ma Fu is the 
home ‘ofthe biggest and finest of these animals, and I 
“was convinced that the poor creatures which had accom- 
panied us across the Ordos would not go much further. 

On October the roth we left Fu Ma Fu at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. The Prince had asked me in the 
morning to take an observation of latitude in his presence 
and J could not refuse. The observation, followed by 
several cups of tea, detained us a long time, and we could 
nly accomplish a short march of five miles before sunset. 

We found our new tent ready pitched at the inn of 
Pachentsou, a Chinese house in the shade of a huge 
tree, and we spent an excellent night in our new dwelling. 

The country to the south of Fu Ma Fu is broken 
by a number of small ravines, often dry, which have been 
dug out by the torrents from the Alashan mountains. 
These torrents run in parallel courses, and lose them- 
selves in the sand at the foot of the Sai. I found no 
lake for them to flow into. 

On the next day we went on southward. On the 
road which goes to Ninghia carts can pass along and 
it is the great trade route of the country. It crosses 
a country of ravines and hills like those of the day before. 
To right and to left were some mud-built houses inhabited 
by Chinese and Mongols. They all more or less act as 
inns, and are disgustingly dirty, like all the places 

reserved for travelling Mongols. 
| We started in beautiful weather and could dis- 
tinguish the temple of Nanseshan-miao perched on 
the side of the Alashan mountains fourteen miles to the 
north-east, forming a white spot against the dark rock. 
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After the march of fifteen miles under particularly hot 
sun for the time of year, we reached the inn of Tour- , 
goonn. Here the high road turns towards Ninghia across a 
the mountains. As my object was to survey the west 
side of Alashan towards Tchoung-wéi, on the following 
day we should take a road to the south. The inn was 
kept by a tall Mongol woman of active appearance ; 
her husband had been dead for some years and she had 
undertaken the management of the inn in his place , 
With the help of her two children, boys of ten or twelve 
years old, she made the Chinese carters obey her with 4 
a decision and a promptitude which we admired. UE 
was none of the Mongol timidity about her. 

As the rooms in which we might have rested were 
in such a state of dilapidation that we could see the sky 
through the ceilings, we preferred to set up our comfort- 
able felt tent in the middle of the court. 

I let our animals rest for a day, for the day 
before they had done a march of thirteen hours 
without stopping, during which they had covered 
thirty miles to find water. We were not pressed for 
time and I preferred not to tire them. They had to be 
fresh to face the sheer desert in a few weeks’ time. 

On the 17th of October leaving the ribbon of 
the Ninghia road on our left we turned south across an 
undulating plain haunted by antelopes. But owing to a 
vivid mirage I was not able to bring down one of them. 

A hundred yards away the plain seemed to float in the 
air, the smallest grasses looked like bushes, and it was 
impossible to sight a rifle. Towards evening we came 
amongst the mountain spurs running from east to west Y 
which finish in the desert growing smaller as they near 
the plain. Crossing picturesque gorges of rose granite and 
scattered boulders we reached the well of Payen Ouson, 
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a name often given by the caravan drivers to the wells. 
> which they dig in this country. A great torrent bed 
b, ran down beside it to lose itself in the sand. 

As I have just remarked, the march of the 13th of 

' October was a hard one. We had come out of mountain 
country only to cross more, and after negotiating this, 
having come to a plain inhabited by the Amen Ouson 

Mongols, we had crossed a fresh chain of mountains, 

running in the same direction and bearing the Mongol 

name of Payen Sortrou.’ Then we met with a great 
§ undulating plain with some stretches of good grass in 
‘ which antelopes abounded. This plain slopes gently 
“down towards Tchoung-wéi. It is uninhabited, and seems 
only used for the rearing of many troops of horses. 
| They may be seen gambolling around the stallion who: 
orders their march and watches over the young ones. 

These horses are well trained from their earliest years. 

to the privations and hardships of desert life. They 

cover enormous distances at a canter, when thirst forces. 
them to come to the wells to drink. In winter they 

©. drink the snow, and scratch the surface hardened by the 
frost to reach the dry grass under it. 

At the wells of Oiero Ottock, which we reached 
at 10 o'clock at night, we found some Chinese mer- 
chants installed. Installed is perhaps euphuistic, for 

| they were smoking their opium between two stuff hang- 
| ings with a camel’s saddle for a roof. They were carry- 
-~ ing loads of coarse stuffs and of opium to Fu Ma Fu. 
The next day at 6 o'clock they started with the 
first” rays of the sun, and towards noon, when we: 
were lazily resting, we saw a line of Chinese carts. 
approaching, drawn by mules and driven by inha- 
bitants of Tchoung-wéi, who were carrying forage for- 
the winter to support some of the Prince’s animals. 
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This was the first time that I had seen Mongols take 
such precautions for their beasts. At the endofthe day «© 
I heard the voices of my men rising in a discussion 4 
which seemed likely to turn serious. I went to the spot” 
at once, and inquired into the facts which were causing so 
much indignation on the part of my caravan men. I learnt 
that Norbo, when about to mend the saddle of one of 
the camels under his care, had found the straw out of two 
saddles removed. In the course of his inquiries he be- 
came convinced that the carters had stolen the straw to 
give it to their mules, which were eating it at that moment, 4 
Upon this evidence, the carters having nothing to urge in 
defence, I ordered twice the value of the straw to be taken 
from their, carts, and told them to leave at once, though 
the next well was a good distance off. I had no desire to 
let these marauders spend the night near our baggage, 
having no confidence in the watch kept by my people. 

The next day’s journey was not marked by any acci- 
dent. We started early, and having crossed the bed 
of a river which exists only in the rainy season, the 
bottom of which was covered with a blood red plant, . 
we covered a small stage and encamped at the well of 
Oulan Outbuc. Here again we met other caravans. The 
road to Fu Ma Fu seemed well frequented. The high 
hills had disappeared, and instead of them were deep 
hollows and sandy plateaus. Near the well the eolian 
erosion had made terraces of red clay in strange shapes. 

The next day we reached Tchoung-wéi after a march 
Of about fourteen miles. As we drew near this town the 
sand collected in great quantities till it formed large sande 
hills marked at the foot by the tracks of antelopes. i 

We passed the Obo of Sare, the border mark between 
Mongolia and China, and soon after crossed the great 
wall, here a little mound hardly worth noticing. 
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Crossing the ridges and valleys of sand which kept 
increasing in size we came down towards Tchoung-wéi, 
and suddenly saw before us the wide plain in the middle 
P; of which this town is built not far from the Yellow river. 

During the flood of the preceding months the whole 
plain had been under water, and in many places large 
swamps still remained. When we had left the wall of sand 
and begun to cross the field I observed that these 
swamps were covered with ducks, geese, and wild swans, 
in great abundance. They are easily killed, since, 
except the swans, they are scarcely wild, as the Chinese 
do not shoot these birds. A few shots obtained for us 
‘ae an abundance of succulent food that would enable us to 
dispense for some time with the mutton of which we 
were so tired. 

The house which the mandarins had prepared for 
us was that of a Chinese merchant, the agent of a firm 
in Shanghai for the purchase of wool. Three small 
rooms, clean and warm enough, were put at our disposal, 
whilst my men and animals were comfortably housed in 
large rooms with mud walls and in fine stables, 

Seeing that we should be comfortable there for a 
_ stay of some days I decided to send Norbo back to Fu 

Ma Fu to buy another twenty camels. The information 
that I had received proved beyond doubt that the price 
of one of these animals at Lantchou or at Leantchou 






would be much higher than that which I had had to pay 

at Fu Ma Fu, and I had every advantage to gain in 
buying all my animals in that town, seeing that not only 
was their price less but that they were stronger and not 
yeMinjured by badly weighted loads as those that I could 
obtain on the other side of the great wall were likely to be. 
The town of Tchoung-wéiis not large. Within its 

walls many dwellings are in ruins and, beyond the wool 
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trade, which is important, there is not much traffic. 
Several European firms keep agents there to buy wool. 
On the road to Ninghia following the river front was 
formerly a bastion three-quarters of a mile from which 
town. Around its ruins has grown up the suburb in 
which we were temporary residents. 

The situation of the city is peculiar. High ridges of 
sand surround it on the north and west, at varying dis-- 
tances never more than seven miles away, which I have 
noticed before. The lines of these ridges all run from 
‘east to west, and as far as I could: ascertain, the wind 
blows steadily in this direction during almost the whole 
year. On the south of the city flows the mighty Yellow. 
river, to the east stretches the plain through which the 
river has cut its channel. There is one only high road, 
that from Ninghia to Lantchou. I do not reckon 
amongst high roads that by which we had come from 
Fu Ma Fu. 

The alluvial plain which surrounds the city is re- 
markably fertile. But at times the harvest is lost 
owing to too sudden a rising of the river whose waters 
destroy everything within their reach. 

We spent some time in this little Chinese town inthe | 
greatest peace. The mandarins visited us and I returned 
their politeness. One day when I had invited them 
to a great feast, one of them begged me to allow him to 
retire into my bedroom ‘to smoke opium. He assured 
me that he could not spend an hour without smoking. 
I asked him to retire to his own yamen since we particu- 
larly dislike the smell of opium. I have never seen him 
since, and I am not sorry. Will my statement be ns 
ed that he was not more than twenty-two years old ? 

My greatest pleasure was to shoot in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, where a great variety of game was to 
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be found. This was my bag for five days : thirty ducks 
three geese, and a wild swan. The flesh of the swan is 
uneatable, but its magnificent white down makes a very 
soft cushion. In connection with shooting I recollect 
funny story. The military mandarin in command 
ci Schoung-wéi, he commanded perhaps fifty men, had 
D . . 
je conveyed to me that he might shoot, with 
na Naturally I agreed to his wish and took him with 
me. It took me a quarter of an hour to drive into his 
recalcitrant brain the chief precautions that he must take 
to avoid accidents, and we began shooting. 7 , 
He let off his first shot too soon and landed a 
{.charge of small shot in the foot of one of the soldiers 
in attendance. Luckily the range was a long one and 
the man not seriously hurt. His second and third shot 
were attended neither by success nor by disaster. Just 
as he was going to fire his fourth, he unfortunately 
slipped at the side of a ditch and took a mud bath. 
That was enough for him. Climbing upon his mule 
he ambled off at full speed towards his yamen, without 
thinking of bidding’ me good-bye. 
$ I took also during these fifteen days a series of 
meteorological observations which may be useful, as 
making known the pressures which- prevail in autumn 
in this part of the world. 

On the 24th of October there was a heavy fall of 
snow and the court yard of our dwelling, as well as all 
the streets and valleys, became a dirty drain. All 
active life was suspended and our existence became 

` indescribably monotonous. I think that we should have 
we: mad with boredom if we had had to live long shut 
© Nin a Chinese town. During the bad season of the 
fads there is nothing whatever to do. Social life does 
not exist in China, Friends rarely visit one another, 
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there are no places of public entertainment except the 
sacred theatre where plays are given only on certain 
occasions and which is far from amusing even for the 
Chinese. After some fearfully empty days I began to 
understand the huge influence over this nation of g 
opium which procures a feeling of lassitude and 
forgetfulness of the idea of time. Their communication 
with the rest of the world is practically none. News 
spreads from the leading city of the province to the 
small towns by means of carters and caravan drivers, 
but after having passed through so many mouths it is 
no longer recognisable and is wholly devoid of interest. 

The cities which have telegraphic and postal 
communications are certainly better off, but even here the 
mistakes, the delays, and the lies in which these depart- 
ments excel in China have to be reckoned with. 
Considering that a letter written at Lantchou and 
addressed to Europe cannot receive an answer before 
seven or eight months, it is not too much to state that 
life is not worth living in the interior of China, except 
for some devoted missionaries and others, perhaps, who 
have an interest there. 

On the 26th I received a visit from a merchant 
of the town who came to ask me whether I should not 
like to go and see the silver mines close to Ting-liang-fu 
about 100 miles to the south-east, which he said 
were wonderful. His plan was extremely simple. 
After inspecting the mine I was to get leave to work 
them from the Governor of Kansuh, and I was then to 
pay my friend a large percentage on the profit in return 
for his zeal in putting me on to such a good thing. There 
was only one slight objection, merely that the Governo 
has never made any concessions to Europeans except 
on excellent terms for himself, and that the agents 
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of the King of Belgium at Lantchou have obtained 
nothing from him in spite of all their efforts. So I sent 
the merchant about his business and patiently awaited 
Norbo’s return. 

`~ He arrived from Fu Ma Fu with 20 camels 
which were far from satisfying my desires. Most of 
l thém were thin and weak. To get a better idea of 
their condition I had the saddles removed from their 
backs, and discovered that two of the animals were 
badly galled. Norbo seemed even more astonished 
than I. He had bought the camels with the saddles 
on, and never fora moment suspected that his Mongol 
brothers would play him such a dirty trick. He 
“had paid a very high price for them, and this trusty 
servant must have made a handsome profit on the 
account which he presented to me. I could do nothing 
but set out with these sorry animals, and do my best 
to feed them up well before using them in January 
in the Gobi. 

Without wasting time we left Tchoung-wéi by noon, 
the camels which had arrived the day before were loaded 
~and the long procession filed down the street, the bells 

which the leaders carried on their necks giving notice 
of their approach. 
During the first stage, we travelled towards the 
south-west on the stones of an old bed of the Yellow 
river, which covered in the dawn of history an enormous 
extent of ground. Compared with what it has been, 
this huge river seems to-day a feeble stream. Its cur- 
rent is fairly swift, and it works the wheels of two 
bwzrneries which have been erected on its bank. Further 
along in front ofthe village of Yula there is a rapid, 
which makes its presence known from afar by the flash- 
ing of its water. To avoid this danger, and to allow 
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the boats that go down the river to make a safe 
passage, a small canal, large enough for three boats 
abreast, has been cleverly constructed, which runs along- 
side of the river and enters it again when the current has 
calmed down. | : 

On this night one of my best horses was attacked 
by fever. The poor beast shivered like an aspen, and 
seemed to me very ill, but my men having held a con- 
sultation went up to the animal and one of them burnt a 
roll of thick paper under its nostrils while the others held 
it still. They assured me that after this treatment, or 
rather torture, the beast would soon recover its normal 
condition, and in fact two hours later it ate its corn greedily 

At this point the road left the river, to cross ridges 
of sand very lofty and difficult to climb because of the 
extreme dryness of the sand which gave way under the 
feet. The river itself issues from a narrow gorge, and it 
is impossible to follow its course up to Lantchou. The 
mountains finish abruptly at more points than one and 
forbid a passage along the bed, and the Chinese have 
not thought it necessary to undertake the hard work 
which a road in those places would involve. The sand, 
therefore, must be crossed, and one must travel towards 
the south-west for a long distance before turning back 
in a north-easterly direction towards Lantchou. Carts, 
of course, cannot overcome the great obstacle caused 
by the sand hills. They have to cross the river, 
travel for some distance on the right bank, and recross 
the river after having past the ridges of sand. A | 
caravan with camels and horses can avoid these 
transhipments, but has to climb a steep ascent and pi 
in a tiring stage on shifting ground. 

In spite of all my efforts, and even some rude 
speeches, | had not been able at Tchoung-wéi to escape 
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the inevitable and hateful escort of a little fat mandarin 
and five thieving soldiers. After one day’s march they 
began already to get on our nerves. They tried to 
Lpersuade my men to share with them the provisions 
which I had bought for the journey. I intervened in 
time to stop this little game, but one of the soldiers then 
declared that he would go no further with me if he was 
not fed.* To my mind that was an additional reason for 
refusing. The follwing morning he had deserted. 
No doubt he would plunder in the neighbourhood 
until his companions returned from Lautchou, and would 
lay all the thefts which he committed at the door of the 


ø Foreign devils.” On various occasions I had asked 


i 


the mandarin in command in the towns where my escorts. 
were appointed whether I had to furnish their ordinary 
food, flour and rice, to the soldiers. I always received 
the same answer, that I had not to think of anything, and 
that they had to provide for their own nourishment. It 
is certainly a fact, none the less, that these men receive 
no provision when they leave their home to accompany 
a traveller. The mandarin knows it, and in this way 
“makes himself an accessory to their brigandage. The 
result is that when robbed the peasants dare not bring 
complaints, since they know that their judge is himself 
the chief culprit of whom they will have to complain. 
From Tchoung-wéi we had risen more than 1,800 
.feet, and at this season of the year this slight change in 
height caused a much greater change in the temperature. 
It was very cold at night, and the thermometer hardly 
rose abeve freezing point by day whenever the sun 


berctiréd for a few moments behind a veil of clouds. 


We were ona great plateau whose northern side 
sloped gently down to Alashan, and whose southern flank 
was supported by a low chain of mountains. From the 
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village of Siwantnatze, at which we had halted and 
which is only a miserable hamlet, we saw in the clear _ 
splendour of day the chain of the Alashan à 
defined against the north-east and standing out from 
the plain strongly coloured in dark blue and mauve. 
In the earlier part of the day the road had followed the 
course of a tributary of the Vellow river, and all along it 
we had come across ancient beacon towers, which the 
authorities made use of in old times to communicate 
interesting events quickly from one point to another. 
Torches in varying numbers served as an alphabet. i 

On the 4th of November the camel drivers asked 
me to give the animals a little rest. Those that the) | 
had recently bought were not yet in training for daily 
marches. I hesitated a little, for I thought that this 
proposal was due to laziness rather than to their concern 
about the camels, but having inspected the animals I 
decided to halt for one day at the village of Yany Pring- 
choin ; composed of six houses. Instead of devouring 
with eagerness the grass which was fairly good many of 
the camels crouched on the ground, their long neck 
extended and their eyes closed, which is always a sign 
of fatigue. I wondered anxiously what use I could 
make of them, unless I got them into better condition, 
in a country where long halts are not possible. 

The day was not entirely wasted. I took some 
observations with an eclimeter to determine the height 
of some snow peaks far to the west. 

Towards evening one of my men, Saral, brought 
to us four lamas, whose miserable appearance and 
unwontedly humble attitude showed that somethingad 
important had happened. : 

The poor wretches had come from Pekin and 
were going on pilgrimage to Kumbum. They had 
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quitted the capital of the celestial Empire six months 
before, and had gone first to Utaishan, had then 
continued their journey by the Shansi, up to Ninghia, 
and had been delayed at Vany Pring-choin for several 
months as the result of a night attack. 

On their arrival they had pitched their tent at a 
short distance from the village, where, incidentally, was 
a garrison of ten soldiers, posted for the suppression 
of brigands, thinking themselves perfectly safe under 
the protection of the authorities. But in the middle of 
the night they were suddenly and treacherously attacked 
by some gentlemen armed with swords and Mongol 
rifles, who stole the money which the pilgrims were 
taking to Kumbum as an offering from their monastery, 

| and left them in the most pitiable condition. 

One of them had his neck nearly severed, another 
had lost an ear and was pierced in the shoulder, a third 
had his elbow cut open by a sword stroke, and the fourth, 
in defending himself had seized in his hands the sword 
of his assailant, and had thus received a most painful 

< wound, 

Since then they had remained where we found 
them, at first too much damaged to travel, and when 
they had partly recovered too much afraid. Further 
more they had not been allowed to join any large 
caravan travelling in comparative safety, and they had 
come to beg us to allow them to travel with us on the 
next day. They were certain that the brigands would 
never attack a company, however small, commanded by 

European, and armed with repeating rifles. 
I granted their request through sheer humanity, but 
| I gave my men strict orders to keep a keen eye upon 
their behaviour and movements, for your lama is the 
most hypocritical, insinuating, and skilful of thieves. 
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Our new travelling companions appeared punctually 
at the hour of our departure in the most grotesque dress. 
The weakest of them, with the wounded neck, was seated 
on an unfortunate little donkey, a tiny animal which could 
hardly manage to put one foot before the other. The 
three stronger lamas walked, very gloomy, and pushing 
before them two little asses on which they had putythe little 
that remained to them, a small tent in rags, some sheep 
skins on which they slept and some ten pounds of flour. 

The only interest attaching to our journey on that 
day was that we turned south, and left the plateau which 
command the desert of Alashan. We entered a littl 
winding valley, and at once the temperature seemed to 
rise, and the wind was less cutting. After having de- 
scended for 16 miles a series of hollows we reached the 
little town of Sutran. According to custom the mandarin 
sent one of his followers to present his card to us and to 
greet us in hisname. This man brought us to a fairly 
clean little house and invited us to take possession of it, 
when suddenly, just as I was ordering the camels to be 
unloaded, the mandarin himself arrived, one of the most 
curious specimens of his kind that I have ever met. 

Advancing towards us with extended arms he per- 
formed several salutations. Then suddenly he rushed to- 
wards me and pressed me to his chest with every sign of 
the keenest emotion: My resistance was useless, he repeat- 
ed this comedy, and on its conclusion begged us to follow 
him to his yamen where he had prepared a room for us. 

The yamen was one of the poorest, made of mud, 
painted white and ornamented here and there with large 
rings of red. The whole building was shaky, and suited 
the wretched little town in the midst of which it was built. » 

But the reception prepared for us was as careful as 
could be. We were given Chinese brandy instead of tea, 
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| and our host drank a full cup of it. I began to understand 

. the strangeness of his behaviour. He was a drunkard, 

Land seemed to have prepared for our reception by the 
most copious libations. I afterwards learned from his 
servants that their master was never sober to their know- 
ledge, and that no man from there to Lantchou could 
drink so much brandy without falling flat on the floor. 

I decided to spend a day at Sutran with the 
object of making a map of the surrounding mountains. 
The mardarin could not express his joy at this news, 

F and finally drunk off at a gulp another cup of his 
favourite beverage. The reader may be interested to 

-# know the pecuniary resources and the occupations of 
these small mandarins. An officer of the blue button, 
like the one at Sutran, receives a fixed salary of four 
hundred taels, about 448 a year. When I say that 
he receives this pay, I mean that he is supposed to, but 
for a number of reasons which would take too long to 
explain, and which are more or less due to the rapacity 
of his immediate superiors, he seldom handles it. On 

his side he has to support-a certain number of soldiers, 
subordinates of all kinds, a steward, some beggars, 
himself, and his family. 

In China living is evidently cheap, but it is 
impossible to live on nothing, even on the edge of the 
Alashan desert. What then can our mandarin do, since 
he gets little or no money? He must oppress the people 
untill he obtains his requirements and more besides. 
He has in fact paid a certain price for his post, and 
he naturally desires to recover his expenses. Further- 
more, if he wishes to get on, and have a brilliant career, 
he must save ‘a sufficient sum during his three years’ 
occupation to buy a higher post which will probably cost 
him double what he paid for that in which he is 
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at the moment exercising a semblance of authority. 
He must sell justice, make a profit out of crimi- 
nals, force law suits upon rich merchants, allow his J 
soldiers to rob, and omit to pay his debts. In this #7 
way the Chinese mandarins, from the highest to the 
lowest, are rotten to the core, and to change this 
deplorable state of things, which is at the bottom of 
Chinese stagnation, prodigious efforts are needed and 

a lapse of time of which those who speak of the regen- 
eration of this huge empire have no conception. All, 
the forces, for good and evil, in this populous country > 
are not centred round Canton, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Pekin, or in the neighbourhood of the 
open ports, and only a very small fraction of the people 
has been impressed and affected by the presence of the 
Europeans with whom they are in frequent and compul- 
sory contact. Ninety per cent. of the Chinese people 
have not the least idea of our ways and our ideas, and 
we shall have to overcome the formidable resistance 
of all the authorities who are profiting by the actual 
state of things before we can arrive at any practical 
result. In that day we shall perhaps bitterly regret that 
we did not leave the terrible monster who will then rise 
before us crouching in his muddy lair. 

The soldiers who keep guard at the yamen and act 
as police receive pay ranging from 2 to 3 taels a month. 
They all smoke opium, and their pay is just enough to 
enable them to indulge in this vice. On what then do 
their families subsist? On thefts protected and un- 
punished and above all on blackmail. That is th 
chief means of extracting money from the tradesman. 
Give me so much or I denounce you to the mandarin. 
The wretched trader pays, and unless he leaves the city 
and appears in his new home as a poor man, he will die a 
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beggar. An old comic opera assures us La Chine est un 
pays charmant. 
On leaving Sutran we passed a great number of 
‘towns, villages and fortified farms. The last Mussulman 
rebellion which caused fearful ravages all through Kansuh 
caused the elevation here and there of fortified dwellings. 
surrounded by great mud walls, sometimes more than 
| twenty feet high, with one or two towers which com- 
| mand the country and act as bastions. Inside these 
i walls is a path on which are heaped broken stones and 
~- large pebbles. Very rarely the inhabitants possess- 
a bad rifle or a jagged sword. Their one hope 
Pand resource lies in their implements of work and 
in these heaps of stones. Sometimes above the en- 
_ trance gate is a turret built out like a balcony. 
Through a hole in the flooring of this the defenders» 
in case of attacks, would try to throw boiling water, 
bricks, and anything that might wound or kill upon their: 
assailants. Before the Mussulmans spread on all sides. 
with fire and sword these farms, which look so warlike 
_ to-day, were only surrounded by walls of moderate: 
height. The difference in colour between the upper and 
lower portions shows that they have only been recently 
fortified. l 
What caused and probably would cause again 
if a new rebellion broke out, the ruin of these unlucky 
peasants, is their want of united action. Each farmer’ 
took refuge in his own farm, with his wives, children, and 
servants, in all perhaps ten or fifteen persons of both 
DSC XSS and tried to beat off the enemy in his own way. 
These isolated dwellings were taken and burnt one 


| 


after another. The conquering assailants murdered and 
plundered, though they were not numerous and had only 
imperfect weapons like those of their victims. 
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The general aspect of the country is consequently 
most picturesque and I felt as if we were travelling 
in the middle ages in the days of bandits and highway 
men, of strong castles and civil wars. 

Before concluding our march for the night and 
halting at the little fortified village of Sacretien we 
crossed a ridge about 1,200 feet high, around which 
lay numerous deposits of coal, scattered on the surface 
of the ground. The inhabitants of the country profit 
by these abundant riches and use them for immediate 4 
needs. Their methods of work are very primitive. 
Wherever the precious mineral protrudes above the 
surface, they attack it with pick axes and dig a hole 
never more than ten yards deep. Whether the vein is 
exhausted or not they abandon it for fear the earth should 
fall in. They will not take the trouble to prop up the 
walls of the cavity which they have made. They rarely 
follow the vein to its full extent. That would compel 
skilled work which they consider useless and costly, while 
a little further on they can tap fresh supplies of coal on 
the ground level without trouble or expense. 

Kansuh is extremely rich in mines of all sorts, —coal, 
silver, gold, tin, zinc, copper, and iron. Unfortunately 
communications between this remote province and the 
rest of the world are costly and lengthy, and certain 
minerals such as coal which would yield large profits 
under other conditions must remain unproductive until 
the conditions for working them improve. 

The coal of these mines is burnt in all this district as 
far as Lantchou. Near this capital are other very ric 
«mines, 

We continued a monotonous journey in a country 
full of farms, destroyed by Mussulmans, and small forti- 
fications of the kind that I have already described. 
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In the morning a disagreeable surprise awaited us. 


k Three of the camels, and three of the best, were 


absolutely incapable of starting. They seemed drunk, 
with their legs straddling to keep their balance, their 
heads hanging, their eyes closed, their thick lips 
slobbering. Every effort to make them advance or move 
being vain, I was obliged to wait for another day, for I 
could not lose these three animals. As for leaving them 
behind and committing them to the care of the peasants, 
they might just as well have been sacrificed at once. 

The camels had been poisoned by a plant which grew 


` ju the neighbourhood, with a thin stem and a red corolla. 
-< Oddly enough the horses, mules, and asses had eaten this 


t 


| 


plant with impunity. Only the camels had suffered from it. 

My men began at once a course of treatment which 

consisted in beating the animals with sticks until they 
‘tried to move. As a result they fell heavily to the 
ground and lay with their necks stretched out in front. 
Then they opened their mouths and poured into them 
a draught difficult to specify, but in which ammonia 
played a great part. Then they let the sick beasts rest 
near the tents, while the others were peacefully feeding 
in a part of the plain where the dreadful plant did not 
seem to have taken root. 

Towards evening the Mongol Norbo asked me 
for some sapeques to buy aniseed with from a neighbour- 
ing farm. He crushed it, mixed it with flour, and made 
pills of it which he caused the camels to swallow. A 
little while after two of them were strong enough to get 
upand take a few steps. If not loaded they would be 
able to manage the march of the next day. I was not 
so happy about the third, which had not opened its 
eyes all day, and which was dropping a great deal of 
foul smelling saliva from its mouth. 


LA 
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That night was a disturbed one. At about eleven 
o'clock I suddenly heard a noise of hoofs and of 
frightened neighing. Seizing a carbine, which I always 
kept loaded, I ran out, and for some time could dis- 
tinguish nothing in the dense darkness of the night, 
I heard my men calling to one another and I went to- 
wards them. “A wolf had carried off the chronometer 
mule,” they told me, shivering with fright. I handed 
rifles to two of them, and we started in pursuit, but 
only met with a few casual falls, due to the invisible 
inequalities of the ground. Fans 

In the morning I examined the tracks left by ‘our 
nocturnal assailant. I could easily see from the size 
of the pads and the length of the claws that it was no 
wolf but a panther that had carried one of our beasts off. 
I questioned some countrymen who had been drawn to 
the spot by the news of the incident, and they assured 
me that sometimes panthers of great size come down to 
the plain in search of food and carry off their sheep. 

The half-eaten carcase of the mule lay a few 
hundred paces away. 

On November 13th the cold was intense. Snow was 


falling fast, and under these conditions our march was a 


trying one. The men were grumbling, they always wanted 
to stop as soon as the temperature became unpleasant. 
Their sighs and sulky faces furnished us with our only 
entertainment on this hateful day. We slept in a tiny 
house, which we hunted out in the middle of a small town 
strikingly like a medieval stronghold, with its moats, 


d 


i 


{ 





dungeons, and fortified gateway. Its three hundred inhabi-_. 


tants were huddled inside it, terrified at the sight of us. 

In the night the temperature went down to ten 
degrees, and the snow was frozen hard. Luckily we 
should reach Lantchou on the next day. 


, 
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The city of Lantchou, the capital of the Province 
ù of Kansuh, is very picturesquely situated. Limited on 
one side by the Yellow river it extends over a large 
plain between three valleys, and contains a population 
reckoned at a million souls. I think this number greatly 
exaggerated. I should consider the half of it a correct 
estimate. The most curious feature of Lantchou is the 
bridge of boats which joins the two banks of the Houang 
Ho. This bridge is made up of a large number of boats 
on which a kind of pontoon has been set, constructed 
x! roughly joined planks of wood, so that there is a 
T? certain amount of danger in crossing it. The boats are 
bound together by huge chains of iron running from 
end to end of the bridge. If the iron employed were 
of better quality a band of half the diameter would 
suffice. The currentis not very rapid, and the danger of 
a breach is confined to the time of the melting of the 
t snows, when large blocks of ice are carried down by the 
a The city inserts a large sum in its budget every 
year for the upkeep of the bridge, but owing to the 
usual system of plunder very little of it is spent in 
that way. 
Below the bridge some strange rafts may be seen on 
the muddy water, made of inflated sheepskins tied 
“together with ropes. A deck thrown over these blad- 
ders is more or less firmly attached, and we have before 
us the kind of vessel which transports travellers and trade 
from Lantchou to Ninghia. An ordinary wooden boat 
be waiild not be able to resist the rapids, which pass, as I 
have noted before, between pointed rocks standing close 
together, and swing round sometimes actually at right 
angles. Even these boats are not safe, and five years ago 
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an unfortunate European met his death under sad circum- 
stances not far from Lantchou. In endeavouring to 
escape ‘from a threatened massacre, he took refuge on 
one of these rafts, and entrusted himself to some og | 
enced boatmen who, at the first rapid, were unable to | 
control the craft. It perished with all on board in the 
waters. 

The barracks, parade ground, and rifle range of the 
Lantchou garrison are not far away, opposite the eastern 
gate. I was not able to ascertain how many men the 
garrison was supposed to consist of, but certainly the d 
Governor does all in his power to improve his soldiers, 
The men are far inferior none the less to those 
whom we reviewed at Koei Hoa Tchang. I witnessed 
some of their drills, and can state that they have still 
much to learn before they will even be presentable. 

Lantchou possesses also a factory of arms, existing in 
a large and clean building, originally built by a German 
company which attempted to manufacture cloth. Had 
the company succeeded its profits would have been enor- 
mous, but it had to fight complete corruption and sordid 
greed, and was obliged to close its doors in total failure. + 

The factory of arms produces rifles such as our 
grandfathers used a century ago. They are hammer 
guns well enough made for arms of this kind, but quite 
incapable of resisting the smallest troop in modern 
warfare. A great number of these rifles are delivered at 
Sining fu, where they are bought at a high price by 
Tibetan caravan drivers, who always dread the attacks of 
robbers between Sining fu and Lhassa. At Lantchou 
the price of one of these weapons is nine taels, =i ~ 

It is also possible to procure arms made in and im- 
ported from Germany at Lantchou, Mausers and Mannli- 
chers, with their cartridges. Everyone knows, but 
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nobody mentions, the source whence they come and the: 
illicit contraband of which the importers are guilty. 

While at Lantchou we received the kindest hospi- 
tality from Mr. Splingaert, originally a Belgian, now a 
|. naturalized Chinaman. He is one of the only Europeans 
I believe who has held for a long time an administra- 
tive post in China. He is a mandarin of the red button, 
both civil and military, and has received the celebrated 
decoration of the 10,000 families. That decoration is as 
follows :—When a mandarin in charge of a great city 
has satisfied the inhabitants by his honesty and good 
administration, a certain number of families, 10,000, 
join in offering to the mandarin three large parasols,. 
to which are attached a number of small black and 
yellow silk streamers, one for each family and inscribed 
| with its name. They also present to him a dress of 
, black and yellow silk with inscriptions. The mandarin 
has the right to wear this dress at an audience of the 
Emperor, and thus prove to his master his qualities as a 
servant and officer. 

Another and much commoner mark of the esteem 
in which an officer is held is the hanging up in a small 
cage of wood at the entrance to the town, under the 
arch of the chief gate, of a pair of his shoes when he 
leaves the town. All who have visited Chinese cities 
must have noticed these cages, 

At Lantchou we met two German explorers, Lieu- 
tenant Filshner and Doctor Taffel. The lieutenant 

had come from Shanghai to Lantchou by the well-known 

high road, accompanied by his wife, but the lady had 
beestasred at Sining fu with the representatives of the China 

Inland Mission, dreading the weary journey through 

Tibet, while the two explorers were doing their best to 
| reach the Oring Nor. 
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They had thought it advisable to have recourse to 
the Chinese forces to assist them on their journey, and 
had appealed to the military mandarin of Sining fu. He 
had given them a strong escort of well-armed soldiers and å 
one of his own official tents with a view to impress- 
ing the inhabitants of that undoubtedly dangerous por- 
tion of Tibet. 

But all these precautions proved useless, for they 
were attacked by a troop of armed Tibetans, who began to 
fire on them at night after they had come out of a defile. 
The European caravan suffered no loss, but the next morn- 
ing they judged prudent to retreat at full speed leaving their 
baggage behind. They reached Yunnan and from, | 
thence Lantchou and Sining fu. 

The result of their expedition strengthened the 
resolution which I had long formed to rely solely on 
my own force in crossing Tibet, and to avoid everything 
which might suggest to the Tibetans that we had any 
connection with the Chinese authorities. Their hatred 
and contempt for the Chinese is so strong that that 
feeling alone will drive them to attack a convoy which 
they would probably allow to pass unmolested without ~ 
an armed escort. The presence of an escort shows 
them that the explorers are afraid of them, which incites 
them to brigandage. My theory was justified by experi- 
ence. 

Lantchou is also the principal site of the mining 
agents of King Leopold, who have been vainly trying 
to acquire mining concessions for years with more per- 
severance than knowledge of the situation. 

Strangers seem to be absolutely loathed at Lant 
chou. It isnorare experience to be insulted in the open 
street by persons of all classes and to have the harmless 
but exasperating salutation of “Foreign devil” dinned 
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into one’s ears. The mandarins are difficult of approach, 
for they follow the example of their chief the Gover- 
nor, who considers all Europeans to be dust under his feet 
Wind treats them with the most perfect unconcern. In 
spite of treaties, in his official relations with the mis- 
sionary bishops he never gives them the titles conferred 
upon them by the convention signed by Mr. Gerard. I 
do not think that the convention is to be approved of, 
since it degrades Europeans by definitely placing most of 
them lower than some Chinese officials in its endeavour 
- to raise the prestige of missionaries, but anything once 
signed should be held to. 
"On one of the walls of the city pamphlets were 
~ stuck up, vilifying and cursing Europeans. Shortly 
before our arrival abuse of Mr. Splingaert had been 
written up, Chinese mandarin of high rank as he was. 
There is no open declaration of war, but the latent 
hatred is only waiting the signal to break out. 

It is practically useless to appeal to Chinese tribunals 
for justice to secure the condemnation of the insolent 
ruffians who try to make Europeans a popular laughing 
stock in broad daylight in the open street. 

While we were there a Boxer publicly conducted so 
active a propaganda that the magistrates could not 
shut their eyes to it. They arrested the gentleman and 
sentenced him to a very small number of strokes with a 
bamboo, and left him free to begin again. Within six 
months of the troubles of 1900 this man would have 
been beheaded. Such is the change already! 

While waiting at Lantchou I did my best to improve 
"the condition of my caravan camels. Many were hurt, 
and all very thin. “As I was constantly told that my 
caravan drivers were neither experienced nor clever 
enough to keep them healthy, I sent for a camel driver 
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named Lao Yang from Leantchou. He had a great re- 
putation for his skill, and had served under Mr. Splingaert 
on one of his many journeys, when he acted as secretary 
to Baron von Reichtoffen on his celebrated expedition. 

When Lao Yang had arrived and taken command of 
our little troop we had no more reason to delay at 
Lantchou, and in spite of the kind hospitality offered us 
we decided to start again. 

Our course before entering the Gobi desert included 
a diversion to Sining fu and Kumbum. 

I shall not enter upon a detailed account of this road, 
not specially interesting, since jt has been travelled over 
by all the explorers and missionaries who have gone to w 
Kansuh. 

The road leaves the river and leads to Ping fen, a 
sub-prefectoral town, which commands the high road to 
Leantchou and Sining fu. It follows the windings of a little 
tributary of the Vellow river, down hill all the way, across 
lofty and picturesque terraces of red clay which seem to 
keep to a height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet without exceeding { 
it. The population without being numerous seems pros- 
perous enough and food and lodging are easily found 
by the traveller. 

Having reached Ping fen on the 3rd of December I 
decided to send all the camels and two-thirds of the 
men to wait for us at Leantchou, not thinking it worth- 
while to take them round by Sining fu. The renowned 
Lao Yang assured me with much gesticulations that he 
knew of an excellent place not far away and to the 
west of Leantchou where the animals would find plenty 
of food and would visibly improve their condition~in 
three weeks. We only kept with us what we wanted 
and a little money. I hired two carriages, or rather 
two springless carts, covered with a straw roof, in which 
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to journey to Sining fu. Each cart cost twenty taels 

and was drawn by a horse and a mule in tandem, strong 

animals both. I promised the drivers a little extra pay if 
W they covered the 340 lis (115 miles) between Ping fen 
and Sining fu in four days. This distance could easily be 
covered were it not for the intervention of steep ups 
and downs, and the crossing of a ferry. We settled 
ourselves as comfortably as possible amongst bundles in 
one of the carts, and having put all our men into the 
other started off at a good pace, while our caravan of 
camels moved slowly northward under the noisy and 
tumultuous orders of Lao Yang. 

We arrived at the day and hour fixed. But we 
had some trouble in doing it. After the first thirty 
miles the fine rapture of the drivers and their animals 
began to fail. After sixty miles the carts crawled. We 
contrived it by making night marches, sleeping in the 
carts. 

Sining fu is a very picturesque city, not only owing 
to its position, but chiefly because of the number of 
different races which contribute to its population. 

In the chief streets, lined by shops of all kinds, 
may be seen Chinese from all parts of China, Tibetans 
from the North and from Lhassa, Ordos Mongols 
and Mongols from Tsaidam, Kansuh Mussulmans and 
Mussulmans from Lob Nor. Aboriginals, whose ancient 
history can hardly be traced, and half Russianised 
Bouriats, occasionally even a Hindu. Péle mêle, 
crowded together, the naked shoulder of a Tibetan 
against the blue cloth of the Chinaman, they discuss for 
ainterminable time the price of a box of European 
matches or of a small looking; glass. The pointed 
coiffure of the bold looking Tibetan women overtops 
the mass of dirty caps with red sil buttons worn by the 
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Chinese. All are busy and interested, for Sining fu is the 
chief emporium of civilization for a large portion of the 
world. Here the great caravans that come twice in the 
year from Lhassa and Chigatze obtain what they require. 
Through Sining fu the news of China reaches the centre 
of the desert, and along with it the cheap articles which 
the common Tibetans can afford to buy. Whether all 
these races are always on the best of terms with one 
another it would be hard to say. But there did not seem 
to be an unusual amount of quarrels and discussions, 
All visitors to Sining fuseem chiefly animated by the 
desire to satisfy their curiosity, to amuse themselves, 
and to buy as much as possible at small expense. 

The Rev. Mr. Ridley, of the China Inland Mission, 
kindly came to see us and gave us interesting details about 
the country which he knows through and through. I am 
indebted to him for a chart of the distribution of the 
different nations in the neighbourhood of Sining fu, which 
is full of interest. 

As we did not intend to make a long stay at 
Sining fu, we decided to go the next day to the famous 
monastery of Kumbum, so much extolled and celebrated 
by the various travellers who have seen it, from the 
Fathers Huc and Gabet down to the most recent ex- 
plorers, for example Sven Hedin. 

This monastery was the principal cause of our visit 
to this portion of Kansuh. 

We could not start before midday. We had to 
hire some horses, and as those which had been brought to 
us in the morning were unfit for use, we had to wait 
several hours before we could obtain suitable animals.” 

There was nothing remarkable about the first por- 
tion of the road, which followed the bed of the river 
until it turned at right angles to follow the course of a 
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small tributary, near the source of which stands the 
_ great monastery. We advanced at a good pace, not 
á being burdened with a numerous following or much 
v- luggage. We only had with us a few soldiers, and an 
officer of low rank whom the mandarin in charge of the 
Tibetans had thrust upon us, under the pretext that 
we should be better treated by the lamas. One of our 
own men amused us greatly by the exuberant joy which 
he exhibited without ceasing all the way. He was 
s Sarrol the Mongol. He had put on his finest clothes 
f to go to Kumbum, and even then not considering 
_himself sufficiently sumptuously attired had borrowed 
m various ornaments on all sides. It was a great day for 
— that good Mongol, the fact of having gone to Kumbum 
more or less as a pilgrim gave him an absolute right 
to everlasting happiness, and meanwhile undoubtedly 
caused him great terrestrial pleasure. He gesticulated, 
shouted, yelled, sang out of tune and galloped about, 
trying to make his pony perform skilful evolutions 
on the edge ofthe ditches until both pony and rider 

eventually rolled over on a stretch of thick mud. 
Having passed several mills worked by the swift 
current of the little river we came in sight of Kumbum. 
But night was now beginning to fall, and we had to 
continue our way by the light of the many lamps which 
shone out on all sides from the different buildings of 
the temple with the most pleasing and picturesque effect. 
Some lamas, warned of our larrival, were waiting 
. for us near a dimly lighted porch leading to a large 
inner court. They led us polly to the little room 
~ Which had been reserved for us€Which we reached by 
r climbing an unsteady ladder which served for a staircase. 
; We found a meal, laid in a ropm some 15 or 18 feet 
square with a wooden floor, ceiling and wainscoting, 
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consisting of butter, tea, and some cakes, cooked in the 
Chinese manner. After bidding us good night the lamas __ 
retired, fingering the small beads of their rosaries. We 9 
woke in the night nearly suffocated, and having lit a 
candle we found a thick and bitter cloud of smoke com- 

ing into our room through the cracks in the flooring. 
Some pilgrims had made a fire in the room under ours, 

and were peacefully cooking their dinner with no idea 
that they were smoking us out. After a short parley 
they laughingly consented to remove their kitchen and , 
their fire to the middle of the court. At dawn some 4 
lamas came and knocked at the door, and presented us 
with a piece of silk from the grand lama. They were 
to be our guides over the monastery. 

The court of the house in which we had spent the 
night presented an attractive spectacle. A large num- 
ber of Tibetans, men, women, and children, were warming 
themselves in the sun, or finishing their meals, and as 
the sun gradually warmed the air, partly threw off their 
sheepskin clothes, exposing their naked and sinewy 
shoulders. All were wearing the little pointed cap 
which gives so unwarlike a look to Tibetan soldiers, but 
is not without originality. 

We then began our inspection of the different 
temples. All are well kept up, and some of them richly 
ornamented. On some pillars of the largest hall panther 
and leopard skins were hung, very old and covered 
with dust. Others were covered with very well worked 
Turkistan carpets. ‘There were statues like those in 
other temples, but sore richly decorated, and, as else- 
where, pictures repr@senting scenes in Buddha’s “life: 
The true wealth of Kumbum lies in its precious collec- 
tion of Buddhist sacred books, which are of the highest 
interest to scholars of this difficult and arduous science, 
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such as Rockhill, but which leave the ordinary traveller 
unmoved. These books are usually made up of separate 
pamphlets pressed together between two pieces of paint- 
ed carved wood, and bound together by rolls of 
enibroidery. 

One specially interesting spot is where all the pilgrims 
prostrate themselves at full length in homage to the 
divine Buddha. In front of the open gates of a small 
temple some planks are laid on the ground, which are 
longer and broader than the length and breadth of a 
man. The pilgrims prostrate themselves on these boards, 
sliding forward on the palms of their hands until their 
whole body is resting on the ground. Then they rest, 
and prostrate themselves again until they are turned out 
by the attendants. Some lamas keep order and receive 
the offerings. 

We were surrounded by a group of inquisitive 
lamas. They were also very evil smelling, which is not 
to be wondered at, considering that it is their custom to 
smear their bodies with butter and grease, and that 
they generally put on a new layer without removing the 
former one. But suddenly, as if by some enchantment, 
we saw them disappear in all directions and we were 
left alone in the middle of a court. 

Their precipitate flight was soon explained by the 
appearance of the grand lama. He was proceeding to 
a temple near by, crowned with a yellow hat resembling 
an old Roman helmet in shape, and had in his hand a 
painted wooden sceptre. He has the right to inflict 
severe corporal chastisement on any lamas whom he may 

-fird offending as he passes along, and the latter are not 
at all anxious to meet him. 

He was a cheerful looking person, of the well-fed 
type, and he allowed us to photograph him with evident 
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pleasure. The Kumbum lamas have been completely 
civilised by the passing visits and sojournings of a 
few Europeans, and have even learnt the value of tips. 

What we particularly wanted to see was the famou 
tree which is attributed by legend to the times of the 
Buddha himself, and on whose leaves and bark letters 
like those in the Buddhist books are supposed to appear, 
which are universally venerated and worshipped. Some 
travellers have attached great value to this legend, and 
assert that the phenomena of the appearance of the 
letters cannot be otherwise explained. I admit that I 
never imagined fora moment that anything supernatural 
took place and my only object was to discover the 
“fake” practised by the lamas to inflame to such an 
extent the credulity of the pilgrims. In December the 
tree, a kind of wild cherry, was naturally leafless, but 
the priest in charge of the temple before which it grows 
begged us to admire the lettering printed on the bark, 
which only extended, a point worth noting, to the 
height of a man. Its falsehood was not difficult to 
determine and to make sure I inscribed my name in 
Chinese characters according to the process evidently 
employed. 

A thin transparent skin covers the bark of the 
tree, loose in places, and hanging along the trunk. 
Between this and the bark is a certain amount of liquid 
which colours the skin. If the skin is forcibly pressed 
against the bark the liquid is forced aside and the skin 
sticks to the bark by atmospheric pressure. Owing to 
the absence of the liquid a white spot forms when the 


skin has been crushed, which can be seen some way off 


This is how the writing grows on the famous tree at 
Kumbum. The tree itself also is- far from being very 
ancient, 
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I had hardly finished writing my name when the 
lamas who were present became violently angry and 
pushed us out of the enclosure with more energy than 

kconsideration, while the priest in charge of the sacred 
tree prostrated himself before the altar at the back of 
the little temple, and began a series of noisy prayers and 
exorcisms. However, we got back to our lodging in 
peace, followed by an unsympathetic crowd, and having 
bought a few curiosities we set out on our return journey 
to Sining fu bya shorter road than that by which we had 

‘ come, across the small group of hills to the north-east. 
One of the greatest difficulties that the traveller in 
«China has to contend against is the unpunctuality of the 
people that he has to employ. And the worst of it is 
that there is no remedy for it, for in the primitive in- 
tellect of the peasants, mule-drivers, and members of the 
lower classes, the notion of time is extremely vague. 
In spite of our orders to the people we had hired for our 
journey to Leantchou, across the lofty and difficult 
mountain country named after Czar Alexander III, to 
„be punctual at six o'clock in the morning, not one had 
deigned to put in an appearance at ten o'clock, and I 
was beginning to lose patience when at length our drivers 
and their animals came in under the gateway of the inn. 

We had had great difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary transport. The way was hard and even perilous in 
winter and no one was anxious to venture upon it, con- 
sidering that it is possible to reach Leantchou almost 
comfortably by the Ping fen road. But this latter 
well-known road was not what we wanted, and although 

“the Season was against us we had determined to go by 
` the mountain way and to overcome with high pay the 
reluctance of the mule-owners. Furthermore, the inhabi- 
tants of these mountains have a very bad reputation. 
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Rightly or wrongly, they are said to plunder and rob 
travellers without mercy, and our own servants trembled 

in every limb at the thought of the great perils from nen 
and from nature that they were about to experience. - 

We soon entered a valley through which ran a small 
half frozen stream, the general direction of which was 
clearly north. The slope was gentle, the ground firm, 
and after a quick march of twenty-two miles, we reached 
the small town of Wan-Yuen-fou, at nightfall, where 
we had to put up for the night at the most disgusting Kon- 
Kouan imaginable. On the 12th of December we d 
managed to get the men up early and started at sun- 
rise. The view was then a lovely one. We were De- 
the centre of a small plateau covered with snow like a 
thick and spotless carpet. The walls of the town as 
we left them were hidden by snow and the high 
peaks before us were snow-capped. The cold was nip- 
ping, below zero at seven o'clock, but luckily the wind 
had not yet risen and a sharp walk rapidly warmed us. 

The march of the day before had been easy. That 
day’s was not. My men tried one last effort to make us 
return to Sining fu and take the Ping fen road. They 
knelt down in the snow, and with grotesque gestures of | 
despair once more described to us the dangers ahead. 
They had met a soldier, they said, who had come over 
the same road in winter two years before. | 

He had lost his mules and his baggage. To put an 
end to these lamentations I bade them bring up the 
soldier. He was a tall and insolent ruffian. As he began 
to repeat his string of lies I struck him acřoss-the face 
with my riding whip and sent him rolling in the stow: 
I promised similar treatment to anyone who should make 
any further reference to the perils of crossing the 
Alexander III mountains, perils which I considered 
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had not yet risen and a sharp walk rapidly warmed us. 

The march of the day before had been easy. That 
day’s was not. My men tried one last effort to make us 
return to Sining fu and take the Ping fen road. They 
knelt down in the snow, and with grotesque gestures of | 
despait once more described to us the dangers ahead. 
They had met a soldier, they said, who had come over 
the same road in winter two years before. | 

He had lost his mules and his baggage. To put an 
end to these lamentations I bade them bring up the 
soldier. He was a tall and insolent ruffian. As he began 
to repeat his string of lies I struck him acfoss-the face 
with my riding whip and sent him rolling in the snow: 
I promised similar treatment to anyone who should make 
any further reference to the perils of crossing the 
Alexander II] mountains, perils which I considered 
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infinitesimal myself. We began to climb, and the slope 
was at times steep enough to make it necessary for us to 
urge our animals on. The people of the country are the 
ncient aboriginals of Kansuh, the most authentic sur- 
vivors ofthe primitive race from which the Chinese have 
sprung. The, type is by no means savage or brutish, on 
the contrary it appears to bear a stamp of refinement 
and good humour. They are easily distinguishable from 
the ordinary Chinese by their finer features, the size of 
their eyes, and their simple look. The head dress of the 
women is distinctly like that of the ladies of Tibet in 

, Shape, but they wear no ornaments or jewels. 

-w These people are obviously very poor and very 
hardy. Some among them were simply attired in old 
sacks, and the young children played about almost naked 
in piercing cold which forced us to draw our fur cloaks 
closely round us. 

Having crossed two fairly easy ridges we came down 
again into a valley running from north to south, above 
which rose the loftiest ridge that we had to negotiate. 
The country round was practically desert. Only one poor 

P dilapidated house could be made out on our right. 

The savage aspect was impressive, the more so that 

the path which we were following was almost wholly 

concealed, the mules and horses leaving no tracks on 
the pebbly soil. The river, or rather the torrent, was 
frozen, and large blocks of ice here and there showed 
where the water had tried to force its way. In the valley 

a large amount of flint and granite of all colours was 

noticeable. I counted seven different tints of stone, 

‘sometimes in layers and producing an unusual and 

picturesque effect. 

The climb became more and more difficult, and 
shortly before reaching the summit of the pass the 
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frozen snow on the ground, made slippery by the tread 
of our animals, made the march a dangerous one. I 
determined accordingly to alight, not feeling safe on the 
old mule that I was riding. I had hardly walked fifi 
yards when the animal suddenly fell and slipped onits back 
some little distance without hurting itself much. It was 
suffering from mountain sickness, although we were not 
ata height of 12,000 feet, and we had. to carry it on the 
slippery slope. 

At the top of the pass I gave the straining caravan a 
rest and consulted the barometer and thermometer. We: 
had risen nearly 3,000 feet since the morning, and the 
glass stood at four degrees below zero although wē- 
were in brilliant sunshine. Unfortunately there was 
a strong wind and we could not think of resting for 
long. 

Then we began a descent on the northern side of 
the pass which was really dangerous and such as I had 
not contemplated. The slope was exceedingly steep, 
and the winding path which followed it entirely covered 
with ice. Everyone wondered how the mules were 
going to get down without losing their footing and taking 
“headers” into the abyss. 

The caravan started off, using every possible 
precaution. For fear the men might be dragged away 
by the animals, I ordered the latter to be left free to 
make the descent in their own way. Strange as this 
may seem, I had absolute confidence in the admirable 
balancing instinct of the mule, a confidence which has 
never been shaken. So the animals went downmimpelled 
by the weight of their loads, squatting on their hind“ 
legs, slipping rapidly down the frozen slope. Sometimes 
they cannoned into one other, and their loads became 
entangled, but taey always managed to retain their 
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balance at the last moment with marvellous agility, even 

when they seemed lost. 

As for ourselves we followed in a more dignified 

‘Wanner. Sometimes walking and sometimes . 

otherwise. We had removed our smooth leather shoes, 

which would have added to the danger, and were 
marching in woollen socks, with the result that our feet 
soon became as cold as the ice we were treading, and 
caused us much pain. To add tothe charm of the situa- 
tion it was growing dark and the bottom of the gorge 
became absolutely indistinct. We could not see the 

’ mules which had distanced us considerably. 

g% At length the slope became easier and the path 
wider. The ice which covered it was less thick, and we 
could increase our pace and search for the animals which 
we soon discovered, huddled on the frozen ground, ex- 
hausted by their efforts during the descent. To the great 
astonishment of the men not one mule was hurt and not 
one load damaged. As it was out of the question to 
pass the night in this spot, we went on in the hope of 

pone a small inn we had been told of about five miles 
from the pass. We arrived there at eleven o'clock, 
having crossed the icy water of several large torrents, 
and after many tumbles over the stones and rocks which 
filled the road and could not be distinguished in the thick 
darkness. 

Then we had to wake the inn-keeper who was asleep, 
and make our way through the bales of all kinds which 
blocked the entrance of the only room. A fire was 

, lighted wali great difficulty which filled the room with 

than heat, and under these sorry circum- 

ssed the night. 

gain early the next morning in spite of 

e mule drivers who wanted to make 
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and the bed of the river wider and more level, the frost 
had had time to do its work, and the water was 
covered with a thick coating of ice which acted as a 
Psatural bridge. The solidity of this did not seem to 
me beyond suspicion as we occasionally heard prolonged 
sounds of cracking, and on close examination I dis- 
covered that as the level of the water had perceptibly 
fallen the current was no longer supporting the 
weight of the ice, but was running at.a distance of a 
foot or so below it. However we had no choice but to 
goon. I ordered the mules to be sent over one by one 
in spite of their plainly manifested terror. I was hoping 
gthat we should achieve our end without running any 
serious risk, When I observed that two of my caravan 
men, no doubt finding it tedious to wait until the mules 
and drivers that preceded them had singly reached the 
other bank in safety, were trying to make a single jour- 
ney of the crossing, not only for themselves but for three 
. heavily laden mules with them. In spite of my repeated 
orders they contined to advance, and I saw with horror 
the ice swaying in a most disquieting fashion beneath 
their weight. There was a crack, and a fissure appeared, 
but by some extraordinary chance the elasticity of the 
ice still held out for a few minutes, and these reckless 
fellows arrived safely, half dead with fright, and promptly 
received the due punishment of their disobedience. 
When we reached the lamasery we were taken to a 
house which was luckily newly built. It was remarkably 
clean, and lacked the suz generis smell which the 
Mongols and Tibetans have an unfortunate habit of 
pimiparting to any house in which they stay. Pine-wood 
wainscoting adorned the rooms and, which was a really 
wonderful thing, the door shut quite fast. The chief 
lamas did not put in an appearance. This fortunate fact 
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enabled us to dine early, and to enjoy a well-earned 
meal without first having to run the gauntlet of their | 
curious questionings. í 
On leaving the lamasery next day we took the road to # 
the north-west, which followed for some time the course 
of the river which we had crossed the day before on the 
ice, at a height of some hundred feet above it. As I 
was jogging along behind the caravan, admiring the snow- 
covered country, which was really surprisingly magnifi- 
cent, an enormous eagle suddenly dashed out of the 
rocks and swept on extended wings close to my mule’s 
head. The animal taking fright leaped to the edgeof ` 
the abyss and for a second I felt myself hopelessly lost. 
Two of its hoofs lost their hold on the path and kicked 
loose stones down on to the ice below. But by a great 
effort of its steel-like muscles it recovered its hold, and 
the incident was miraculously over, leaving us safe and 
sound. My nerves were so shaken by the horrible 
tension of that second that I felt I could ride no more 
on that stage and preferred to walk to the end of it. 
On this day we saw every kind of game, p 
wild peacocks of an uncommon slaty blue cof 
and antelopes. The pheasants especially 
less, and furnished us with an excellent s 
sions. All day long we were climbin 
coming down into valleys to climb 
ferences of altitude reached sometime 
hundred feet, and wearied the ca 
was no doubt the reason why 4 
deceive me and to make an attempt to take 
road without my noticing it. But I discovered the plan, 
and their trickery only resulted in their being fined to the 
extent of some taels. Towards evening the road passed a 
coal mine which was being worked, near the top of a 
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ridge, in an imposing and wild situation. Some miners 
were living at an altitude of 9,900 feet, working their mine 
when the atmospheric conditions allowed them. A little 
slower down discharges of gas made us cough. This was 
escaping from some narrow clefts on the side of the 
mountain, and going on we came to a spring of warm 
water containing iron and carbon, the steam of which 
rose in a column condensed by the bitterly cold air. The 
water came out of the earth at a temperature of 85 
degrees. 

Our lodging for the night at Trahou was less 
poor and dilapidated than we had feared, a peasant’s 
jinn, surrounded by some fields, at the bottom of a valley 
running north and south. The next day was another 
weary and back-breaking climb. The first pass was 
3,300 feet above the level of Chantou. Luckily none 
were covered with snow like that which we had crossed 
on the 12th, and they were easily negotiated. Nota 
living soul came in sight. All was wild desert. In the 
evening we reached Ra-liou-toua-tze quite worn out. 
From this village to Leantchou the road became easy, 
continually descending, and the ground though frozen 
was not too slippery. We reached Leantchou on the 
2oth of December without any further adventures worth 
recording. 
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VI.—Towarps REPALARAITZE. 


LEANTCHOU is a comparatively well-known city. Not 
only have some European explorers visited it, such as 
Bonin and Sven Hedin, but two missions are flourishing 
there in healthy rivalry. One is a Belgium Catholic 
Mission, with a good number of converts, the other is 
a station of the China Inland Mission richer in hope than 
in achievement. 


The city is a detestable one, not only because of the 
evil smells which abound in it, but much more owing to 
the character of the people in Northern Kansuh. In 
no country is human intelligence so dense and slow às 
here. Such at least was the opinion of Confucius. The 
slightest undertaking, the most slender purchase, takes 
an infinite time, and usually turns out unsuccessful. The 
mandarins were polite to us, but really hostile, as is 
always the case in Mission stations. The people have 
no respect for Europeans, and these are frequently insult- 
ed in broad daylight, since certain missionaries allow 
themselves to be abused without replying. The city itself _ 
is large, even too large for the population and for the num- : 
ber of houses made of mud and pebbles which are in it. 
It is built on the broad strip of land which stretches across 
Northern Kansuh between the mountains and the Gobi. 

We happened to put up at the temple of Shi-lai-sen 
or the temple dedicated to the man coming from the East. 
For the time that we had to spend in Leantchou during 
our preparations for an expedition into the unknown 
Gobi we preferred some rooms, recently white washed 
for the mining agents of the King of Belgium, to arim 

Our object was to identify certain lakes printed 
in a dubious manner on the map, whose existence was 
alleged by some and denied by others, but on learning 
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that we were going to penetrate into a country practical- 
ly unknown my caravan drivers from Santaoho, who 
had never shown any taste for a life of adventure, cried 
loud and swore by all their gods that they all had ex- 
tremely aged parents or children of a tenderage who 
required looking after without delay. I dismissed the lot, 
I admit without any regret, for greater liars and sluggards 
1 had never met, and I set about finding new servants. 

This was no easy task, for the people of Leantchou 

have the reputation of being shameless robbers, and if 

— possible | wanted only to employ safe men. My best 
course was to approach the Belgian missionaries, who 
ince they knew many families could recommend to me the 
most likely and the least dishonest persons. With their 
aid I got together a sufficient number of men, but then 
a great difficulty arose. These gentlemen were willing 
to go with me wherever I wished to venture, provided 
that I did not leave the high road! The efforts and 
diplomacy which were necessary to get them to start for 
the unknown would filla book. One having promised 

changed his mind next day. Another was held back 
by his wife, another by his children, a fourth by his mill. 
The truth was that they had a great fear that we 
should all perish together. 

None the less we set out on the 4th of January 1905 
with a staff shaking in its shoes, on which no reliance 
could be placed. Our caravan included 25 camels, which 
had remained in pretty bad condition, in spite of Lao 
Yang's promises at Ping fen, and one riding horse. Four 
men drove the camels and at evening had to pitch the 

bironsci tent given us by the King of Alashan. A gen- 

P tleman of strange character and grotesque appearance 
had undertaken the responsibiities of the kitchen, and 
a tall, disconnected fellow acted as valet and butler. 
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Our provisions for a three months’ journey included 
all that we could obtain in this badly supplied city. 

We carried with us, in great grey sacks upon our « 
camels, 700 lbs. of flour, 250 lbs. of millet, 200lbs. of rice; 
100 lbs. of meat, which we trusted the frost to preseive, 
and 1,000 lbs. of peas for the animals, to sustain them 
during the several days in succession when they would 
find no green food. 

A strip of cultivated land stretches along the banks. 
of the Poua river from Leantchou to lake Tching trou 
rou, the first of the sheets of water which I wished to 
identify, but instead of following the winding water , 
courses, I decided to cut across the desert and to meë 
the river again at the small town of Tchong fen, where 
dwells the mandarin charged with the government of 
the Emperor’s subjects who have settled in this remote 
portion of the Empire. For two days we crossed fields 
of various crops, in the middle of which from time to 
time rose farms with high fortified walls. The country ~ 
was unquestionably fertile, well watered by the streams 
which come down from the mountains and drained auto 
matically by the natural slope of the ground towards the 
desert so as to spread the water where it is wanted for fer- 
tilisation. We crossed the Poua on our third day’s march. 
The swiftness of its current, though it has not much 
water in summer, had preserved it from being entirely | 
frozen, but blocks of ice which were carried down it | 
bumped against the legs of our quiet camels. The tem- 
perature at this season, although very cold, was extremely 
pleasant. The sun rose and sank every day ina-cloudless 
sky, and if during the night the temperature often fel 
below zero, by day it was sometimes so hot that we had 
to unbutton our thick sheepskin cloaks. Towards even- 
ing as a rule we had a light breeze from the north west. 
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But we soon passed the lines of cultivation, and 
began to traverse the great plain, grassy and deserted, 
k interrupted by ridges of sand. After seven miles, we 
| came upon the small deserted temple of Latachoue, built 
upon a little rise in the ground, below which are two 
springs, which were then transformed by the frost into 
two pools of ice. The temple is surrounded by ruins, and 
the great wall here takes a turn northward. We crossed 
the wall twice on our march towards the north, and on 
the other side of its remains we pursued our way over a 
great rolling plain, well covered with grass even, at that 
. Season, in which troops of antelopes were roaming. 
bee Before we had left Leantchou more than five days 
the courage of our drivers began to fail. On the 
morning of the 9th January two men begged me to let 
them return to their dear Leantchou, alleging a sudden 
illness of which they showed no symptoms, for they were 
two hardy fellows gifted with splendid appetites. 
Naturally I did not grant their request, but to avoid a 
recurrence of these fancy ailments I made them swallow 
Jarge doses of ipecacuanha. This made them think 
F twice before trying a fresh subterfuge. 

We lost this day altogether, for my horse, the only 
one we had, having bolted, we were employed until 
sunset in recapturing him. 

As we went on we found that the grassy plateau 
was succeeded by a sandy plain covered with small 
stones, on the left some low bare hills, and across the plain 
itself some furrows in the sand. There was absolutely no 
green food here, and as I did not wish to encroach upon 
bür-Stock of peas, I resorted for the nourishment of the 
‘caravan to aconvoy of peasants who were going from 
Tchongfen to Kantchou, carrying to the latter town a 
large supply of straw and forage. At a high price we 
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obtained what we wanted. Hence these gentlemen saw 
in our difficulty a means of making a large profit. 

Next day, after crossing two large frozen rivers, the 
Tasiho and the Liaosipo, whose frozen beds were% 
hardly roads designed for camels, and a smaller 
river, the To Ho Tze, we left the sand, and after 
eleven miles were glad to reach country well cultivated 
and thickly inhabited. The lines of the fields were 
broken only by occasional banks of sand carried by 
violent spring winds. A further march of eight miles 
brought us under the walls of the town of Tchong fen, 
half buried in the sand, and sheltering a collection of 
extremely wretched mud huts. There is no Kon-kouanèèg 
in this town, which is the terminus of Chinese administra- 
tion towards the desert, and no mandarin except the sub- 
prefect in charge ever ventures into this neighbourhood. 
We had therefore to pitch our Mongol tent in the court 
of adusty inn, whose rooms were some of them roofless 
and others without doors in a temperature of 25° below 
zero. Just before we reached the town, Han, our valet, 
having mounted against all orders on an already loaded 
camel, and having gone to sleep on it, pleasantly rocked 
by the pitching and rolling which make the boldest sea- 
sick, had fallen from his mount on to the ice, and had 
dislocated his knee. Accordingly I called the most 
fashionable humbug at Tchong fen to his help, promising 
a good reward if the tibia and femur of my servant, who 
wept like a child, should be properly set. The doctor got 
to work at once, and began by filling his mouth with warm 
water, which he then discharged on his patient's knee. 
After ten minutes of this treatment he went throùgir 4 
series of gestures, worthy of the most accomplished char- 
latan, and only then did he set the injured knee. The per- 
formance took a long time, but the result was satisfactory. 
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I had learned from experience never to interfere 
myself in serious cases. The European whois foolishly 
$ kind enough to try to minister to the woes of others 
% gains as his only sign of gratitude a charge of having 
tried to poison the patient, if his remedies have not full 
effects, and has to bear upon his shoulders the respon- 

. sibility of all the evils experienced by the sufferer. 

North of Tchong fen the Russian maps, which 
are the best for all that concerns the Gobi, mark an 
absolute desert. We were therefore prepared for a 
march over sand and stones, guided only by the 
compass and the sextant, and were much surprised to 
„travel for three days for a distance of over fifty miles 
through cultivated fields, and to meet continually with 
large farms, the whole country being intersected by 
irrigation canals carrying the fertilizing water of the 
Poua Ho and its tributaries. 

The road was good, and would have been practicable 
for carts. The river ran on our left, with cultivation on 
one side of it and the rocky and sandy desert on the other. 

` The natural slope of the ground has only permitted 

P rigation of the land on the right bank. The country 
was flat, and sparsely wooded, and the sun poured down 
blinding beams. On the 14th of January we made no 
march. We were at the village of Tching trou rou, on 
the actual edge of the desert, and as the pack saddles 
of the camels were in very bad condition I had decided 
to spend a day in mending them. The cu? de sac in 
which we were was surrounded by sand on all sides, 
Chinese cultivation ended here, and we could not be far 
away from the Tching trou rou lake, which takes its 
name from the village, and into which the Poua Ho 


flows. We had crossed the river once more the evening 
before, and for the future it lay on our right. 
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On the morrow having crossed the sand ridges 
without much trouble we reached a large plain 
encircled by bare rocky mountains which looked mauve 
in the distance. There was no sign of the presence of any 
lake, and I moved by intuition towards a cleft which was | 
indicated in the mountains in front. There were many 
antelopes in the district which were not very wild, and I 
had several shots at them. This led me to observe a 
most interesting phenomenon. The cartridges of my | 
Mannlicher rifle, loaded with cordite, carrying ordinarily ` 
more than 2,000 yards, exploded with an altogether 
different Sound from their usual dry crack, andthe bullets | 
fell spent, with a wide trajectory, at 150 or 200 yards., 
I could only attribute this to the intense cold to which 
_the cartridges were exposed. Had we been attacked 
then, our defence would have been very feeble—we 
could not have relied upon the range of our rifles or 
the accuracy of our aim. 

Towards evening my attention was attracted toa 
white mass on the right, and I felt sure that we were 
not far from the lake, the ice on which could be perceived. 
We inclined eastward, and soon after reached the banks 
of the lake. Two poor cottages stood near by, marking 
the site of a well at which we were to spend the night. 
The water of the lake happened to be slightly salt, and 
unfit to drink or to use in cooking. 

On the border of the Jake dead fish already dried 
showed that the water level had sunk since the spring 
flood, and a hundred yards from the edge masses of thick 
ice broken and forced up proved that the sinking had 
gone on since the first days of frost. I could not deter. 
mine the shape of the lake, which was surrounded on the 
south-east and north-east by huge ridges of sand, and 
on the west and north by a plain and some bare hills, 
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All its lines were confused by an intense mirage, a 
glittering of the white mass of the ice and of the 
reflection of the sand. The inhabitants of the huts 
at Seu rong non tien asserted that the circuit of the 
lake was 200 lis., but this estimate seemed to me an 
exaggerated one. 

The next day we set out across the sand to the 
north-east of the lake; we had never seen such high 
ridges, and at first I thought the caravan would never get 
out of them. There were real precipices between them 
sometimes more than ninety feet deep, where the wind 
collected, whilst over our heads it picked up the dry 

-sand and spread it over the caravan in a thin rain. The 

‘displacement of the sand here must be very rapid, for 
having ordered a halt of some minutes in the course of 
this back-breaking journey over the yielding ground, 
I noticed that a hundred yards behind us, in the very 
track of our caravan, the wind had heaped up a layer of 
sana more than a foot thick. 

After painful efforts maintained for several hours 
we got out of this zmpasse, which on a stormy day would 
certainly entomb any rash adventurers. 

A little after we reached the summit of acrest of lava 
which commanded the lake. These beds of lava stretched 
from the north-west to the south-east for a distance of at 
least several miles. They are now as high as the summits 
around them, but it cannot have been so in old times, for 
while the wind and the sand have levelled the rocks on 
the top of the mountains and reduced them to a uniform 
height, they have left the lava ridges untouched. 
—__Fhen we found to our great astonishment that the 
lake Tching trou rou is composed of two sheets of water 
separated by a narrow isthmus which the sand can open or 
block in a short time. The smaller sheet, entirely hidden 
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by the sand hills, is shallow, and lies to the north of the 
other. 

Having crossed the lava ridges we lost sight of the j 
lake and of the whole basin through which we had been 
marching for several days. We sighted a small valley~ | 
full of a coarse grass, which although dried by the frost 
made excellent food for the animals, and we decided to 
halt there. The water we were carrying with us in the 
form of ice made it uns xcessary to search for a well, and | 
camels can spend long Jays without drinking, especially | 
‘in winter. 

We were about to cross the sheer desert, whose lon 
desolate furrows impress forcibly the strongest ming 
and the most self-confident of men. It is not a matter 
of nerves, but simply the distinct knowledge that while 
crossing these huge dead expanses a caravan’s existence 
is at the mercy of any accident that cannot be foreseen 
and of any mistake in the calculation of longitude and 
latitude which may result in an inability to find water 
and supplies. 

Even the faintest trace of a path had altogether _ 
disappeared. The neighbourhood was painfully mono- ` 
tonous, the horizon was bounded on all sides by a chain of 
low hills wrapped in a bluish mist in which, as in mirage, 
they seemed to move. My men presented an appearance 
even more disconsolate than that of nature, for they 
seemed to have lost all hopes, and performed their duties 
with even less energy than usual. We marched all day 
over the desert extending on all sides in the manner that I 
have described for several hundred miles. About sixty 
miles to the west a great chain of mountains, Yapalu shan, 
stretched its blue grey mass, whose lines were confused 
and lost under the rays of the burning sun. The 
march itself was as simple as possible. There were no 
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obstacles to turn us from our straight course, and when we 
stopped for the night near the well of Mona Shantze, 
which we had some difficulty in finding, since the man 

we had engaged as a guide did not know the way and 
had never really visited the district, we had covered fifteen 
miles almost without noticing them. As my readers 
will be able to judge in the course of my narrative the 
halt nearly proved fatal to one of us, but I must not 
anticipate events. 

On the roth of January we set out again under in- 
tense cold aggravated by a cutting wind. We had hardly 
covered a mile before the course of our guide became 

Proven more erratic than on the day before, and having 
questioned him closely I made him admit that he did 
not know towards which of the three heights which 
stood out to the north we ought to be making. Ac- 
cordingly I resumed control of the caravan, and to the 
great surprise of our people gave the order to incline 
to the left and to make for a depression which was 
indicated in the Yapalushan. If the Russian map was. 

correct, there should be here a little Mongol temple 
visited some years before by a Russian explorer, where 
I hope to find a better qualified guide. I calculated that 
we were about thirty-five miles from it. 

A stretch of yellow sand lay in front of us, with 
ridges which did not look high, but foreboded a total 
absence of water. So I ordered the head camel driver, 
Lao Yang, to go back to the wells and to fill some 
of the casks while we went on slowly. 

He did not seem pleased at the order, for he took 

‘séme time to get started. I thought that he would 
recover from his sulks and would faithfully perform my 
instructions, and his ill will gave me no further anxiety. 
I was the more astonished when he joined us again after 
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after a short march we pitched our tent. All day we 
met no one and the tracks of our caravan on the snow 
were blotted out under the fresh fall, like the wake of a 
ship. The death-like stillness of the huge expanses 
seemed never to be broken by the noise and bustiéof 
life. For three days we journeyed in the same 
direction to the north-east, now mounting and now 
descending the long and gentle slope, between two 
ranges of bare hills, far distant and low. The country 
was mournful and deserted looking when the sky was 
cloudy, but when the sun shone upon the huge white 
plain the sight was magnificent, though rather blinding 
to the eyes. 

We were only a few miles from Repalaraitze, and 
in view of the last hill that conceals the temple, when 
our march northward was arrested by one of those . 
accidents against which the will of man can do nothing, 

My wife, who so far had borne the fatigue of this 
long journey excellently, was attacked by typhoid fever. 
My readers will remember my statement that the well 
of Mona shantze was to prove fatal to us. 

The water of this well had been poisoned by decayed 
bones and morsels of skin and flesh from camels which 
had died of weariness or disease. Unluckily we had only 
discovered this too late. It was more than enough 
to develop the germs of this dreadful disease.  Acéord- 
ingly we had to stay at this desolate place covered’ with 
snow, for twenty-two days, without drinking water except 
such as we could obtain by melting the snow and without 
any means of renewing our provisions which were gra» 
dually diminishing. We wondered anxiously wha 
we should do when they were entirely exhausted. I 
had brought food for three months, but had not reckon- 
ed on the arcs gluttony of my men, who ate twice 
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as much as they needed, or on the wear and tear of the 
sacks which were never mended and which allowed their 
precious contents to be scattered on the march, 

™_ During this lapse of time, which seemed as though 
it would never end, the temperature was very cold, fre- 
quently dropping to 37° below zero. There was no fresh 
snow, and the sky recovered its splendid clearness, but 
great hurricane winds blowing from the west penetrated 
all the clefts of our tent and made our situation almost 
intolerable. 

Some long caravans of thin camels travelling from 
„aoto to Kantchoufu passed close to us. They moved 
-slowly one after another, two or three hundred in number, 

many of them carrying on their necks bells whose mourn- 
» ful tinkling echoed across the great flats in a manner 
which we shall long remember. 

I often tried to buy such provisions as rice and peas 
from these passing caravan drivers, but they would not sel] 
them at any price, being themselves sadly impoverished 
and having no more than they needed for their own sup- 

“port. 
b At last the day came when we had to think of return- 
ing to Leantchou at once, although my poor invalid wife 
had by no means recovered. We only had rations for three 
days and the camels had for some days had nothing to eat 
except the thin brushwood which appeared here and there 
above the snow and which we also used for fuel. 

One of the questions which exercised me most was 
as to how these wretched animals would be able to take 
us back-to- our starting point, exhausted as they were by 
“want of food. 

We hastily constructed a litter of poor materials, 
which broke down more than once on the way, and set 
out on the 2oth of February, not knowing whether 
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we should reach Leantchou in time, since all depended 
ona specially rapid march which it seemed hard to expect 
from the caravan animals. < 

However the day before I had visited Repalaraitze a 
where a temple stands to the south of a moderate-sized 
lake. This temple and its lamas are richer than usual, 
for a number of roads meet here. They are as follows: 
from Paoto to Kantchou, from Paotu to Tchongfen, from 
Paoto to Moming, from Fu ma fu to Moming, from Fu 
ma fu to Ouliousoutrai, from Fu ma fu to Hamil. The 
number of camel caravans that pass this place is consi- 
derable, and sometimes a score of them encamp side ly 
side on the banks of the lake, since there is a ao 
of grass in the neighbourhood. The Gobi desert is as a 
matter of fact more productive in these places than is 
generally supposed. Certain stretches are certainly an 
absolute desert, covered with dry and shifting sand, or 
fine gravel, but here and there are meeting places, in 
which one feels closer to China and less lost. 

I will say little of the anxiety of the return journey. 
We accomplished marches so long and tedious that they- 
were really achievements. Many of our camels were un- À 
able to keep up, and the caravan was much reduced 
both in men and animals when we reached Leantchou. 

Fortunately we met with no accidents, and the men 
we had left behind us joined us again at Leantchou safe 
and well after a short rest. 

Miss Mellor, a lady of the China Inland Mission, 
nursed my wife with skill and devotion, for which we 
shall ever be specially grateful. Little by little she was , 
restored to health and was again eager to continue the 
journey which had been so unhappily interrupted. 


LESDAIN. 
(To be continued.) 





Art, I.—THE GENIUS OF TAMIL LITERATURE. 


> An APPRECIATION, 


F all the vernaculars spoken in modern India, 
Tamil occupies a unique position. In the first 

| place, it belongs to the Dravidian group of languages 
| which, as languages, are admitted on all hands to be 
| entirely distinct from those forming the Aryan group. 
| Next, it has struggled hard with a remarkable degree 
; _ persistence against the wholesale influx of Aryan ideas 
td Aryan influences, and, unlike the other members of 
“the group, retains to this day unmistakeable traces of 
this not wholly unsuccessful struggle. Lastly, it possesses 7 
a body of literature which, for its vastness, its variet” 
and those enduring qualities without which no _lite= 
is worthy the name, can challenge comparisg’ 
Indian literature, ancient or modern, excer” 
itself. 


An interesting controversy has be 
+ some time as to the nature and worth © 
as to how far it is indigenous and how 
to that perennial source of all influenc 
than thirty centuries have helped lar 
| destinies of this country, namely, : 
| On the one hand, it is claimed that 1 
l Tamil had passed away long before 
| amount of Aryan influences could | 
| affected the Dravidians, that in fact sig 
“which indicate that the slow yet steady 
ame influences was in no small m 
' for that decay, and that, so far from 
having been the gainer for its contact v 
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truth lies just the other way, the so-called classical Tamil 
literature being nothing more than a pale and sickly 
imitation of the foreign model. On the other hand, it is 4 
contended with equal warmth that the Tamils had pe 
literature to speak of before the advent of the Aryans, | 
that their literature became what it is to-day, a living 
and growing organism, by virtue of the vivifying breath | 
of Sanskrit, and that in this respect it stands on precisely | 

| 


7 


the same footing as the vernaculars of Northern India. 
This controversy, carried on for the most part between 
the non-Brahmans of the South representing the old 
Dravidians on the one side and on the other by Le 
Brahmans representing the ancient Aryans, seems nevè _ 
to have attained to the dignity of a historical question to 1 


es A calm and impartial view of the situation, 
“will show that neither party is wholly in the 
‘that, like the knights in the fable, they are | 
“tial truths without the patience to look at | 
f the shield. For, in fact, Tamil, while : 
“from Sanskrit in Religion, in Philosophy, x 
in whatever else makes for civilised life, 
‘me preserved its independence and its 
age and a literature. 
$ AR question, we have to survey a 
i literature embodying the thoughts 
‘ifted race for well nigh two thousand 
: sources are lost in the dim vista of 
‘he earliest accounts, naturally enough, 
legends and tales of gods and sages. 
ES 2 oh 
: Assemblies of the Learned in the . 
à Tamil kings. No works are extant, : 
iegends ascribe to any but the last of : ` 
{ wnich is generally referred to the first 
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or the second century of the Christian era.* The works 
b under our examination thus range over a period of more 
than 1,800 years. Such a body of literature can only be 
examined in a general way and the process must be far 
| from exhaustive. Considering the nature of the problem 
on hand, however, we trust this will be more than 
sufficient for our purpose. We therefore propose 
to select representative works of every degree of import- 
ance, classify them under these five heads: 1. Grammar, 
2. Ethics, 3. Lyrics, 4. Philosophy, and 5. Epics, and 
_ examine their language and their contents with reference 
bg the present subject. 


We take Grammar first, because it has generally 
been allowed that the Tamils, at an age when most of 
the modern languages of India were still in the womb 

| of time and the others were not yet out of their swaddling 
| clothes, were able to construct a grammatical system 
which has many claims to be regarded as scientific. The 
Tol Kappiyam, the oldest treatise extant on Tamil 
Grammar, is traced by the Tamils to Tol Kappiya or 
-Trana Düûmâgni, a disciple of the sage Agastya, sup- 
posed to have lived about the time of the Maha Bharata 
war. It is truly archaic in expression, has the smallest 
proportion of Sanskrit words to be found in any Tamil 
work known to us and is undoubtedly the oldest existing 
work in the language. Most of the technical terms are 
genuine Tamil words; and the general system is so 
unlike that of Panini as to compel recognition of its 
distinct originality. Such indeed was the opinion of 


those who were competent to pronounce on the subject, 
po Dr. Burnell published his monograph on the Aindra 





À * A collection of 400 odd stanzas by various authors a E members of the 
early Assemblies, under the title of Pura Nanfiru, we may disafiss at once, as having 
no literary value. 
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school of Sanskrit grammarians. A certain Aindra | 
Grammar is expressly acknowledged in the Preface to 
the Tol Kâppiyam to have been the model of that work ; 
but no grammar known by that name now exists—either 
in Tamil or in Sanskrit. Now Dr. Burnell, acting upon 
this clue furnished by the Preface and comparing that | 
treatise with two works on Sanskrit Grammar, the | 
Kâtantra and the Kâchâyana, arrived at results as | 

| 

| 







instructive as they are interesting. It appears that the 
general frame-work of all the three treatises is the same 
except where the nature of Tamil requires a different 
treatment, that most of the technical terms in the latt 
language are only the literal renderings of their Sanskri 
originals, while others are direct adaptations therefrom 
and that in the result the common origin of the three is 
undeniable. The Sanskrit treatises belong admittedly 
to a school of grammarians anterior to Pânini and the 
conclusion immediately follows that the Aindram referred 
to in the Preface to the Tol Kâppiyam was a Sanskrit 
work which was the prevailing authority among the 
Sanskritists until Panini effected his great revolutior 
in the Grammar and Philology of that language. Dr. 
Burnell is inclined to believe that the term Aindram 
has reference to a school of grammarians rather than to 
any definite work by an author. But this, surely, is 
unwarranted in the face of the probabilities of the case. 
A distinct author, by name Indra, is expressly referred 
to in a Sûtra of Agastya’s Tamil Grammar quoted in 
Sênâvaraiyars Commentary on the Tol Kâppiyam. 
For aught we know, such a work might have been in 
existence, of which the surviving representatives are only 
the two treatises above mentioned. In any view, the 
question seems to be decided so far as the originality 
of the Tol Kappiyam is concerned. 
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This conclusion, while surprising in one respect, 
seems in another respect to be perfectly natural. For 
what strikes even the casual observer in these works of 

ah Tamil is the remarkable abundance of Sanskrit 
«names to denote ideas which in their nature are of an 
abstract or scientific character. Words like Lakshana 
(grammar), Sûtra (rule), Sangha (assembly), etc., adapt- 
ed into Tamil and representing the corresponding ideas 
in the days of these early Assemblies, have a significance 
which no student of literature ought to lose sight of. 
The very names of the work and the author, Tol 
3 Käppiyam (Kavya), Tol Kâppiya and Trana Dûmâgni 
have a like implication. These facts, so long a standing 
puzzle to Tamil scholars, now receive their due explana- 
tion at the hands of Dr. Burnell. The existence of the 
Pali work probably justifies Dr. Burnell’s surmise that 
the Aindra school of grammar was the prevailing one 
among the Buddhists about the beginning of the present 
era. We know from other sources that the Tamil 
literature of that time was profoundly affected by 
_Buddhistic and Jain influences and chiefly cultivated by 
men professing those faiths. Whatever, therefore, we 
may think of the minor details contended for in that 
monograph, we are compelled to admit that Dr. Burnell 
has placed beyond dispute the general question relating 
to the originality of the Dravidians in the field of 
grammar. 

The later works on Tamil Grammar, of which the 
Nannûl of Pavanandi is fairly typical, professedly follow 

_ in the wake of the Tol Kâppiyam, with modifications, 
peo rendered necessary by time and change. The 


more important innovations deserving notice are the 
-additions on Prosody and Rhetoric. Of these, the 
former is to a certain extent necessarily original, while 
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the latter is a bodily adaptation from Sanskrit laying no 
claim to orginality of any kind. 

In the end, the truth as to this part of the subject 
under inquiry appears on the whole to be that abouts 
100 or 200 A.D. (or it may: be earlier, but how much 
earlier we cannot tell), the Tamils had a very ingenious 
and creditable adaptation of the Sanskrit models then in 
vogue, but that very little of this performance can by 
any laxity of speech be called indigenous. 

The next part of our subject brings us to the litera- 
ture proper of that period. We exclude for the present 
from our consideration all those works which come more 
naturally under the heading of epics. Ofthe rest, we 
may pass over collections like the Ten Songs which are 
crude in respect of what Goethe would call their archi- 
tectonics and are otherwise by no means of any consider- 
able merit. Thus we come to what is unquestionably the 
distinguishing feature of that age—the great abundance 
of ethical poems, as a rule sententious in expression 
and profound in import. Intensely alive to the moral 
aspect of existence, the Dravidians appear to have foun 
in Buddhism just the inspiration necessary to call forth 
their latent impulses in literary form. These poems are 
of varying degrees of importance and of varying degrees 
of merit, extending over a wide range from the wise 
sayings of the sweet poetess Auvai to the somewhat 
ponderous utterances to be found in many of the so- 
called Eighteen Minor Didactics. Every school-boy in 
the Tamil country knows by heart many of these wise 
maxims and the name of Auvai especially is a hqusehold 
word in every Tamil home. This form of literatùre, of 
a quality so rare, is beyond all doubt a characteristic of 
Tamil. Though we have something very similar in 
Sanskrit and for that matter in all Oriental literatures, it 
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cannot be suggested that the latter have the same merit 
either in quantity or in quality or anything like the same 
abundance and range. 

But the glory of these poems, magnificent as they 
arè pales into insignificance beside the immortal work 
of the weaver-bard of Mylapore. The sacred Kural, 
translated into English and French, Latin and Italian, 
enjoys a world-wide popularity which is the highest 
testimony to its worth. Beautiful legends have grown 
round the name of the author and his admiring country- 
men, of whatever caste or creed, have claimed him for 
their own. His obscure birth near modern Madras, his 
humble and strenuous life as a weaver, his great work, 
the jealousy of the contemporary poets, the struggle and 
the final verdict, his uniform humility, and above all the 
singular accord between his life and his teaching form 
one of the most touching stories in the literary annals 
of any race. We cannot say how far they are true, we 
only know that they must be true in spirit if not in fact. 
For, these legends apart, from out of the work itself, 
rises the figure of Tiru Valluva, calm, sublime, a great 
soul, a wise soul, from whom kind Nature had hid 
nothing, speaking as from the heart of Being, an Oracle 
for all time. A perfect embodiment of plain living and 
high thinking, he made, if any made, the nearest 
approach to the Master in whom he had taken refuge.* 
The poem consists of 133 chapters of ro couplets 
each, thus making 1,330 couplets in all. This couplet of 
four and three feet, apparently peculiar to Tamil, is 
admirably suited to secure at once brevity of thought 
and beauty of form. For this double purpose it has 
obvious advantages both over the single lines of Auvai 


* A close examination of the introductory chapters I—IV, as well as of the 
general tone and certain special teachings of the Kural, will show that the author 
was a Buddhist rather than a Jain. 
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and the longer stanzas of the other poets. The work .is 
divided into three parts entitled Duty, Wealth and 
Pleasure, a division for which the poet is evidently 
indebted to Sanskrit writers on the so-called Purushärthas 
(the ends of man). Though the division itself is + 
from Sanskrit, the use to which the poet puts it is all his 
own. No similar work is found in Sanskrit, nor any 
attempt, so far as we are aware, has been made before or 
after to treat under these heads the topics herein dealt 
with, 

The range of the work is as wide as human 
nature itself. From the lofty exposition of wise states- 
manship to the eternal wailing of the human spirit 
in darkness and in error, the circumstance and pomp of 
war and the sweet strains of mercy dropping as gentle 
rain from heaven, the quiet calm on the peaks of 
wisdom, and the struggle on the plains below, friendship 
and love, andthe deep joy of life with the mirth and 
laughter of fair women and of lisping children, and that 
peace which passeth all understanding, all have a place 
in that unique work. This astonishing range is coupled 
with an insight and a power equally astonishing. What- 
ever the subject-matter may be, it bears on its face the 
indelible mark of a master mind. Take the following 
which is as good as any other: 

The gods she knoweth not, but her lord she adoreth ; 
And behold ! she biddeth the rain to come and it cometh down 
or this : 

Sweet isithe flute and the flowing harp ; 

But not to ears filled with childhood’s gentle lisp. 


or those wonderful lines on Grace, Love that redeemeth: 


They without grace have not that world 

Even as they without wealth have not this ; | \ 
Who killeth not nor eateth aught that lives, 

Him all creation in love adores. 
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and then these lines, so sweet and true : 


When I look at her, she looketh down, 
But when I look away, behold, she looketh on and smileth. 


ee if the eyes speak straight unto the eyes, 


$ 


What more shall words avail ? 


These must suffice. Every competent person must 
see that the force of language could no further go. 
And the whole is in that strain. For this range and 
this power, where shall we look for a parallel ? 
Solomon is tame. Bacon and Montaigne are too earthy, 
of the earth. They all lack the Tamil poet’s strong 
faith in human nature. In all soberness, it does appear 
<natthe latter’s superiority in matter and contents is even 
more pronounced than in method and form. Wise 
sayings, shrewd remarks, keen observations on men and 
things, sharpened by wit or tempered by humour, there 
are in plenty in all good writers. But for truth and for 
power, for breadth, for beauty of thought and of form, 
for the compact union of wit and of wisdom, and for that 
eminently human love which halloweth all, the Sacred 
_Kural stands alone in the literature of mankind. 


We come to the next topic. More than 500 
years have gone by. Great changes have passed over 
the land. Kingdoms have arisen, flourished and decayed. 
Now we are in the midst of the clash of arms tempered 
heavenly. The old religions of the Buddhists and the 
Jains have lost their freshness and have degenerated 
into creeds. A mere matter of monotonous routine, they 
have ceased to give spiritual nourishment to a god-intoxi- 


_cated people. A new craving has come over the race. 


rie from the North, where it had already begun its 
work. From the snow-clad Himalayas to the dark blue 
ocean, the country presents one vast, seething mass of 
humanity, burning with love, prayerfully uplifting its heart 


, 
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for something higher and better that shall be a solace | 
for all the ills fesh is heir to. | 

At this time appeared those great Teachers whose 
privilege it was to give back to the people their old 
national faith. Their message was from their Father 
in Heaven; and they spoke with the tongues of 
‘angels and of men. They were humble and lowly and 
came from all castes of the society. There were, 
amongst them, Brahmanas rich with the heritage of 
centuries of intellectual growth, men of the middle class 
drawn from the strength of the community, Chandalas 
whom the Divine Grace had touched and purified. But 
they were all equal in the sight of the Lord and of Hisy 
Chosen. Their lives were simple and their one mission 
was to do the will of Him who sent them. They did | 
it worthily. In the doing of it, they spent the best 
energies of their fine souls; and they had their reward. 
To this day, their hymns form a kind of lay Bible to the 
Tamil people and in them shines Truth robed in the rich 
draperies of Music and Poetry. 

The collections we have at present cover a ofthe Y 







of nearly five centuries and take account only of the 
more important singers. They easily fall into two 
classes, devoted to Vishnu and Siva respectively. The 
first, called the Nalayira Prabandham (The Four Thou- 
sand Songs), contains the hymns of the A wars or 
Apostles of the Vaishnava faith, The second consists 
of the Dévâram (The Divine Garland), the Tiru Vacha- 
kam (The Sacred Word), and the Tiruvisaippa (the 
Sweet Songs), by the Nayanars of the Saiva faith. 
The spirit of both is the same. The difference, irany M 
seems to be that the Saiva hymns are surcharged more 
with thought than with feeling, while those devoted to 
Vishnu are more instinct with love that surrenders the 
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t always set to music and sung in the shrines of Southern 

a India, while the latter are chanted in a grotesque and 
> awful fashion ; and this circumstance throws a deceptive 
veil over their relative value. 

As works of art, they are wonderful. They are all 
pervaded by an earnest and pure and holy love. Their 
childlike trust in a Superior Power, their simplicity, their 
depth, their evident sincerity, their occasional note of 
fearlessness as if breaking out from all bonds of the 
finite, their naïve confession of ignorance, and their 
unfailing eye for beauty casting a halo of loveliness 
her ail, create for us a charm whieh it would be difficr” a, 
at first to realise that mere words could do. Wb- 
example can be more touching in its simple earm 
than the following ? 

Holy as Ganga, Cauvery’s waters flow around, exce 

and broad ; 

And the City lies fair, amid flowery groves ; 

And the Lord, our God, is there in peace sublime ‘ 

And shall we, my heart, my soul, live here (far, j 

~~Or this ? 
i Even as the cow fongeth for her young, O Lord, ; 

May my heart in longing melt for Thee. 
again, ‘ 

Give ear, all ye, for Him have I seen who brooc 

of the deep, 

And nought shall we serve (on this earth) 

And nought shall we fear. ‘ 
Surely, the voice of truth never spake louder 
And then, that grand declaration lofty and p 

All the wealth of the gods we contemn and th 

A- 
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self. As a matter of fact, however, the former are 


-~ ` -this world and the next, 


So they be not with them that are the Chosen . 

But the sickly and the despised, even they that 
but are dear to the Lord, 

Unto us, verily, they are as the gods. 


LE Aw re en 7 
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Now, it must be evident that this 
in such profusion is extraordinary in 
nothing like it in Sanskrit, nothing like 
languages of Northern India or in the 
languages. The only parallel to it : 
perhaps the Psalms of David. 
tinged as they are with earnestness 1 
not the same sureness of the lofty sp 
they have not, at any rate to the sa 
faith, trustful, simple, even as the fai 
the father, which is such an attracti: 
hymns. The unifezm excellence of the 
“aced to the only cause which can pi 

she deep devotional tone of the 

\or devotion was not unfamilia 
‘ently i it could not hold a promine 
+ thoroughly philosophical as 
Nit be that the Aryans who fo 
religious system, who wrot 
ily upon it and whose literatv 
ver ceases to be in touch with 
have left this aspect of the tł 
erfected by strangers whc 
‘We are aware that a good 
choir were Brahmans ; but 
: the finest and most typi 
and Tirumangai on the one 
We are therefore incline 
ad a place among the A 
vhilosophical doctrine and t 
tical life was almost wholl: 
remains to point out that 
‘continued in a more c 
h varying results up to 
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But the tone has changed and the skill of the master is. 
a memory of the past. The organ voice of old spake 
as having authority, rejoicing in possession. These are 
“restless, pessimistic and monotonous in their wail, finding 
no joy jm ail this fair creation of God. 
ae -Closely connected with t. e Religion of the Dravidians 
is their Philosophy, called the Saiva Siddhanta system. 
As implied by the name itself, it prevails among those 
Dravidians only who are the followers of Siva. The 
Vaisnavas accept the Visishtâdvaita system promulgated 
by Ramanuja. Substantially, however, there is little 
difference between the two. Dr. Pope thinks indeed 
ttha the Saiva Siddhanta system is peculiar to the 
Dravidians as having been invented by them. But 
the evidences against this view are overwhelming. In 
the first place, all the technical terms employed —such 
as Pati, Paśu, Pâśam, Âtma, Karma, Śiva, Sakti, etc., 
are genuine Sanskrit words. If some of them are used 
otherwise than in accordance with ordinary Sanskrit 
usage, the ideas themselves so expressed are not foreign 
-4o that language. Then, again, all the leading ideas 
and the general frame-work of the system are Aryan, 
being nothing but a Saivite analogue of the Ramanuja 
school of modified Monism. What in this performance 
is justly due to the Dravidians is that, in their Philosophy 
as in their Grammar, while adapting foreign models, they 
kept those adaptations alive by working strenuously at 
them generation after generation by way of comment, 
explanation and elucidation till at length the adaptations 
became-as popular among the Dravidians as the originals 
| were among the Aryans. 
We now come to the last and perhaps the most 
interesting topic under discussion. The old Tamil 
name for the Epos, Todar Nilai Cheyyul, has given 
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place to the more modern one of Kappiya from Sanskrit 
Kavya. The earliest poems of the kind of which we 
hear are assigned by tradition to the Buddhistic age, and 
are said to consist of ten works, the Major Five and th 
Minor Five. Of these, there are only three now 
and they belong to the former group, the Silap 
kâram, the Manimékhälai, and the Jivaka Chintâmani. 
The first two are in the Ahaval metre and are more 
properly described by their Tamil name than by its 
Sanskrit equivalent. They relate stories of pure Tamil 
origin and their scenes are laid in the Tamil country. 
The last is a story of Northern India written in the 
latter-day Vritta metre and otherwise bears uninist 
able signs of Aryan influence. They are all saturated 
with the religious ideas of those times and are ascribed 
to poets professing the Hindu, the Buddhistic anc the 
Jain faith respectively. 

Viewed as poems, they have not much value. 
They have indeed a certain simple pathos, such as we 
associate only with an infant society sensitive to the 
higher influences of life. As a rule, they show also a 
sympathetic appreciation of nature and sometimes the 
situations are finely conceived. But they have no plot 
and they have no characterization. The Manimékhalai 
especially is not so much an epic poem as a grave 
disquisition on philosophy. The Silappadhikaram is 
perhaps the best representative of the class. It is a 
simple story of the Tamil country simply told. Its 
author, a royal sage of the Chéra family, was evidently 
alover of his country, with its rivers and mountains, its 
kingdoms and cities, its institutions, its customs, ‘its 
literature. There is an air of natural magic about the 
poem, a touch of antique pathos, a fervour of patriotism, 
now and then acreeahly intercnersed with lurir 
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snatches of enthralling melody, which all lack of construc- 
tive skill notwithstanding, yet leave a gracious impression 
b on the mind. The Chintâmani is a poem of an altogether 
different kind. It is decidedly more modern in tone as 
well ain treatment. It displays a greater facility of 
expression, a more delicate ear for music, a greater skil 
in the grouping of imagery and is justly regarded as an 
inexhaustible store-house of poetry to which every 
succeeding writer is indebted to a greater or less extent. 
But its plot, so monotonous, so deficient in variety, in 
strength, in character, must ever stand in the way of its 
taking rank as an epic poem of a high order. The fact 
is, for epics of the genuine classical style, we must go to 
the age of the Religious Revival. 

In truth the Revivalistic age was the most splendid 
in the annals of Tamil literature. Great teachers had 
come and gone. Their voices had been hushed in: 
rest. But their works began to bear fruit. The old 
creeds of routine and despair were dying a slow and 
lingering death. Learned Brahmans had appeared, men 

of large hearts and powerful wills, who sought to unify 
the race within the fold of the Véda. Under the energis- 

ing stimulus of the Religion of Love, whole nations 
began to feel young and strong once more. The Chélas 
notably, were the most forward in responding to this 
new awakening. A series of able sovereigns, born 
warriors and born statesmen, had raised the power of 
this people to their zenith. Rajendra Kulôttunga was 
now on the throne. He was a mere usurper and there- 
fore employed all possible means to reconcile to his 
ruléthe subjects over whom he held sway. Victor in a 
patriotic war, of astute and far-sighted statesmanship, a 

liberal supporter of learning, he loved to surround him- 
| self with men of genius and men of culture. Thus his 
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enlightened reign, as it was the most brilliant in Chôla 
history, was also the most brilliant in the literary history 
of the Tamil people. 

The era opens with that gifted son of the Muse 
Kamba, the author of the Ramayana, “The Prince of 
Poets,” whose name is proverbial among the Dravidians. 
Wonderful stories are told about him, some of which 
bear a curious resemblance to those current about 
Kalidasa. His birth and early life are buried in hope- 
less myths, and even the accounts of his later life are 
not free from difficulty. That he was of obscure birth 
and of humble circumstances, that he had little learning 
and what little he had he owed to his generous patron 
and fried Sadaiyappa Mudaliar of Tiruvennei Nallur, 
that in‘his manhood, the idol of his countrymen, he was 
courted by all and even the kings vied with each other 
to do him honour, that in the height of his fame, he 
wrote the immortal epic which was to hand him down 
to a remote posterity, these perhaps are facts of which 
we can be tolerably certain. A man of singular felicity, 
on whom both Nature and Fortune had lavished thei 
choicest gifts with a liberal hand, as he bore poverty ne 
honour, prosperity and glory he adorned with humility. 

His work, the Ramayana, is an adaptation of the 
celebrated poem of Valmiki. But it is more than an 
adaptation, it isa transformation by the magic touch of 
genius. Similar adaptations there are of course in almost 
all the vernaculars of India; but this enjoys an honour 
scarcely accorded to the rest. Its reputation is not 
confined to the Tamil country only. It is known _to the 
Telugus, the Canarege have heard of it and even the 
people on the other side of the Ghats have a strangely 
familiar notion of its worth. A poem of more than : 
40,000 lines in length, even the Brahmans have not 
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hesitated to call it the Kamba Sûtra in recognition of 
its massive thought and its profound significance in 
relation to the eternal problem of existence. 

The plot is the well-known story of Rama and 

follows close upon the original. The changes are few 
and at first sight inconsiderable. But they are the few 
that indicate an artistic sense of rare delicacy not found 
in any but the highest poets. Among others, we may 
mention the spectacle of Sita standing on the balcony of 
her palace, a dream and a beacon-light from a far-off land, 
before the bewildered vision of the young hero accom- 
panying his preceptor along the royal street of Mithila: 
weg? shana meeting the widow of Vali clothed in pious 
renunciation even as his own mother was in distant 
Ayodhya: and the Queen of Ravana expiring for very 
grief on the dead body of her great husband. 
The style and the language are in every way 
| worthy of the theme. Liquidity of diction and fluidity 
| of movement, familiar to the readers of Matthew Arnold, 
| are their chief characteristics. Written in four-lined 
stanzas throughout, the poem does not offer the same 
es for the frequent changes of the cœsural pause 
which add so much to the rhythm of the Paradise Lost. 
The Tamil poet, however, employs another device which 
serves the same purpose. The length of the lines is 

| varied every now and then, so as to suit the varying 

| aspects of thought in the progress of the story. The 
Chintâmani displays the same skill in the handling of 
the verse, but the art is found in its perfection only in 
the Ramayana. To this rich and varied music of the 
verse;-Add an unrivalled command of language, a never- 
ending wealth of imagery, a high sense of the lofty and 
the sublime, and there is Kamba, the great artist in the 
great style. 
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But the abiding charm of the poem is its power: 
power of character, of portrayal, of evolution. We are 
struck with wonder at the marvellous skill of the poet in 
depicting character, at his marvellous acquaintance with 
the inmost recesses of the human heart. A few touches 
with that mighty pen and there stand the characters, 
living and breathing, strong in their life, as if fashioned 
by the Great Architect of the Universe Himself. Here, 
it would seem, the poet leaves his original far behind. In 
the words of Dr. Bower, “ We have read both Valmiki 
and Kamba ; and at times we are at a loss to know to 
which of the poets the palm of victory is to be given.” 
Now, whence this difference which is also a merit? 

Modern criticism on the national epics of the” | 
Hindus has come to the conclusion that the Maha 
Bharata is a truly heroic poem in the Western sense of 
the term, but that the Ramayana belongs to the class of 
poetry technically called didactic. In other words, | 
while the Maha Bharata is the story of men and women 
in real life, moved by the conflicting passions and 
motives of our complex humanity, the Ramayana seeks 
to present an ideal state of society in which he f 
characters are but the personifications of the virtues and 
vices of our race. Such obviously seems to have been 
the aim of Valmiki. This circumstance, whatever its 
other merits, is hardly calculated to make the work a 
success as an epic poem. The moral interest must 
necessarily remain that of the thinker rather than of the 
artist. If itisa criticism of life, it is a criticism not 
limited by the conditions of art. Consequently, the 
fascination of Valmiki lies chiefly in his loving appreci 
tion of nature. Kamba, on the contrary, is decidedly a 
poet of man. His consummate mastery of the hidden ~¥ 
springs of conduct is his distinguishing merit. His 
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characters are so real that if you prick them they bleed. 
A profound student of human nature, to whom nothing 
was a secret in all the intricate windings of the human 
s:heart, he has made the human interest of the Ramayana 
its supreme interest as a work of art. 
To explain this point further, let us take examples. 
In Book II., when Rama proposes to go to the forest by 
himself, Valmiki makes Sita deliver a moral lecture on 
the duties of a faithful wife. This is eloquence, to be 
sure, and of a very spirited kind, but it is not poetry. 
Now, let us see what the Sita of the Tamil poet does. 
She has not a word to say about duty and very likely 
mas not bestowed a thought upon it. Of course she is 
grieved, even shocked, indignant, not because she is not 
allowed to do her duty, but because an irresistible im- 
pulse would not suffer her to live apart from her lord. 
Then again, in that distressing scene in Book IHI., where 
on hearing the deceptive voice of Mâricha, Sita urges 
on Lakshmana going to the rescue of his brother, 
Valmiki puts into her mouth language which can only be 
described as brutal in its Pharisaical heartlessness. In 
Kamba, on the contrary, a different complexion is put on 
the whole incident; and, but for the passage in the 
original, one could not be certain even of the barest 
suggestion of the idea. But it is in Book V. that the 
climax is reached. Whoever would understand the 
difference between Valmiki and Kamba as poets and 
artists must compare the somewhat tame and lifeless 
picture presented by the former of the forlorn queen 
whose one featute is a perpetual longing to be united 
to her husband, with the Tamil poet’s masterly delinea- 
tion of Sita, true and virtuous, Janaka’s daughter and 
Rama's wife, in ignominious bondage, restless, introspec- 
tive, impatient, now bemoaning her hard lot, now in 
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pious resignation, a prey to alternate hope and wan des- 
pair, now blaming the heroes who would not come, 
then in self-pity for her unkind word to the faithful 
brother and all thé while wondering whether good to 
her would ever come that comes to all. - 

A rich and harmonious blending of melodies, a 
copious diction, an unfailing exuberance of imagery, and 
withal a masterly skill in the presentation of character ; 
these then are the sum and substance of Kamba’s claim 
to immortality. It does not inclade invention, plot or 
construction. In the light of the remarks we made upon 
the epics of the Buddhistic age, this fact suggests a 
curious conclusion. In the whole history of Draves” 
dian literature, we do not come across a single instance 
of a well-constructed plot evidencing the creative genius 
of the people in the higher realm of art. In this respect, 
the race seems to labour under an absolute incapacity. 

The subsequent history of the epics need not detain 
us here. They are all adaptations from Sanskrit with 
more or less of success, but in every way inferior to the 
Ramayana. Mention may be made of the Skanda Purana’ ~e 
which seems to be based on the plan of the Ramayana À 
and of the Nala Venbâ whose 400 quatrains form a 
pretty little casket of pure gems perfectly worked out. 

We are now at the end of our task. We have 
seen that, in Grammar and in Philosophy, the Dravidians 
at different times accepted wholesale adaptations from 
Sanskrit. We have seen that those adaptations were 
afterwards worked out by them on independent lines and 
unaffected by later Sanskrit developments. In Ethical 
and Lyrical Poetry, we have seen their originality, their “~ 
supremacy, how under the stimulus of the Northern | 
religions, time and again, their latent impulses of justice 
and truth and mercy and love bodied forth in literary 
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forms of transcendent beauty. Lastly we have seen how 
o> in Epic Poetry, without invention, without the creative 

effort of the higher mould, they yet were able to produce 
Y —works of considerable merit and one poem of supreme 
excellence. 

A general consideration of the foregoing will pro- 
bably justify the conclusion that the Dravidian mind 
is essentially receptive and not creative. On the one 
hand, whether in Art or in Science or in Philosophy, 
the race has produced nothing that is at all original. 
On the other hand, under the fecundating influence 
of Sanskrit, we have works of all kinds coming into 
Wer existence, Also, let us mark, the only two fields in 
; which their supremacy is established, devotion and 

morals, are mainly for the play of what may be 
called the feminine qualities and are subsidiary to 
religion which involves the exercise of the creative 
faculty of man. Again the total absence of any dramatic 
work, original or derivative, is a fact that tends to 
support the position. The conclusion thus seems ir- 
resistible that Tamil literature, whatever there is of 
it, is traceable directly to Sanskrit influence. At the 
same time, in moral and devotional poetry, this influence 
was rather the occasion than the cause of the sudden and 
brilliant outburst. And the outburst itself was brilliant, 
flashing with a hundred hues of genius and imagination 
such as is nowhere else to be seen. Creative or 
receptive, therefore, we may be quite sure that, as long 
as there are five persons speaking the Tamil language, 
the. Kura’ and the Ramayana and the Devotional Hym- 
“nology will continue to be a cherished solace to men in 
“their short journey through life with its bright moments 
of happiness and its long hours of terrible distress. 
SuBRAHMANYA V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR. 
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Art, HIL—ON THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES 
IN EUROPEAN SCHOOLS IN INDIA. is 


F my readers will forgive so paradoxical a beginning 
I should like, at the outset, to alter the title of this 
article to “the teaching of dauguage,” for in that ap- 
parently trifling change of a plural to a singular lies 
compressed, I venture to assert, the whole philosophy of- 
language study and so of language teaching. For pur- 
poses of philological research, whether detailed or com- 
parative, classification and subdivision are no doubt both 
useful and expedient, but all such research only” tends to € 
emphasise the great truth that, however. many and 
various its forms, language, like art, is ove and in its 
essence indivisible. Whether this principle be accepted 
or not, it is safe to affirm that it is true at least as 
regards the Indo-European forms of language, the only 
forms with which we are here directly and professionally 
concerned, It is, in my opinion, of the very first import- 
ance that we should ourselves realise and that we should 
impress upon the minds of our pupils this wxzty and 
continucty of language. May I go further still and say 
that the first and greatest principle to be impressed upon 
‘ the mind of any child is the unity and continuity of all 
human knowledge. Let it be ever persistently borne in 
upon our pupils that knowledge is power and power is 
usefulness. No child should ever be asked to learn any- 
thing without a careful and thorough explanation of the 
reasons why the teacher makes the call upon its mental 
powers. We talk sometimes of “discipline” as though ` 
the word were synonymous with “ compulsion,” and only 
too often we forget that its true sense is “earning,” 
Now, that language is the first and strongest bond of 
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sympathy between the teacher and the pupil is obvious 
enough, so obvious indeed that most of us are content 
to use it all our lives long, never reflecting that we use 
miracle! I have often been amused by the expression 
on the face of a boy on hearing his first answer followed 
by the question, “Now don’t you think it is a very 
wonderful thing that I should have been able to ask you 
that question and that you should have been able to 
make me know at once what was in your mind?” Of 
course he has never thought about it at all—how should 
he ?—and yet, seriously, what a marvel it is! I have 
generally found that the curiosity of even a dull boy is at 
@-once aroused by the novelty of the idea, and that he is 
perfectly ready to follow with the utmost interest a simple 
little lecture on evolution. Once he has realised what 
language means to him, or tried however imperfectly to 
realise what he would be without it, he feels himself. in 
real sympathy with the primary anthropoid of the jungle, 
and is quite eager to trace the successive stages of its 
marvellous development. Nor should we be content to 
- begin at the anthropoid. Let us go back, back, back, 
to the origin of all vital forms, back as far as modern 
science can help us to ascertain or to conjecture. 
Already we have linked up with chemistry, geology, 
botany, biology, and other fascinating sciences ; we have 
given our pupils vistas of wonderlands and glimpses of 
the roads that lead to them, roads that, as they must 
now see, leap straight into or out of their own little world. 
How many children grow up with a vague notion that 
the alphabet was the beginning of all things! I can dimly 
remember wondering how Adam and Eve learnt theirs 
and who could have taught it to them. Itis an almost 
stunning revelation to the average boy that an alphabet, 
so far from being the beginning of all history, represents 
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perhaps the most remarkable stage of human develop- 
ment this world has seen. All this helps him to take a 
wider outlook, a more true perspective. It lends intrinsic 
interest to the most ordinary sound. It prompts him 
ask why—not the shallow thoughtless why of the 
pestering child, but the keen earnest question of the real 
seeker after knowledge. The grand result is that already — 
he can understand why it is good to know. He is 
prepared to set about the task of learning “ everything 
about something and something about everything.” 

I have endeavoured to convey some idea of the 
means by which, as it seems to me, a child may be led, 
and not driven, up tothe actual study of some spectal-dl 
form of language. Already I seem to hear voices 
urging me to waste no more precious time in nebulous 
talk, to be practical, to get to business, or the boys’ 
will. notknow théir declensions by half term or their 
irregular verbs in time for examinations. Well, I am 
coming to “business,” but, if my critics will bear with 
me awhile, not just yet. I desire first to consider, and 
to consider, with the pupil, why we should study lan- 
guage at all. Why not remain content with that particular 
form or dialect which has so far sufficed for the common- 
place purposes of every-day life—chzchz for instance, to 
me, and I suspect to most of my readers, at once the 
most interesting and the most horrible of all dialects 
under the sun. Shall we treat our study as sordidly 
practical or as purely educational, as a useful acquire- 
ment or as a mere mental gymnastic? Shall we-~study 
the language that we may learn it or shall we learn 
it that we may know its literature? Surely we must do ` 
both. There is no need to descant on the priceless 
value of history, biography, and poetry. Their influence 
is obvious. For the great bulk of children in this 
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country, whose special and most crying need is eleva- 
tion and refinement, these things have an incal- 
cùlable worth. Another point on which I think 
ball teachers engaged in European education in this 
country should insist even ad nauseam is preci- 
sion. of accent and purity of diction. For the sake of 
every one and every thing that we call English we 
should regard it as a sacred duty to preserve linguistic 
accuracy at least ¢f nothing more. Few of us possess the 
magic of eloquence or the power to fashion “jewels five 
words long;” but we can all strive to be correct in 
syntax, to avoid glaring vulgarities or sloven, slipshod, 
bfalse construction, and to see that, so far as in us lies, 
our pupils do the same. 
Let us suppose then, teacher and pupil agreed 
that it is expedient to study language in some form or 
‘ forms. The question that arises next is, what form shall 
be chosen as the main, what others as subsidiary, or 
rather complementary ? So far as the latter are con- 
cerned I suppose we should all agree that the question 
must in almost every case be decided by force of circum- 
stances, by the exigencies of surroundings, or by in- 
dividual and practical requirements ; but the selection of 
the main form should be based, I venture to say, on 
considerations higher and deeper than any of these. 
Personally, I am convinced—and the conviction has been 
slowly and deliberately reached in the course of some 
eighteen years’ experience as a language teacher—that 
for the main form there is none that can for a moment be 
compared with Attic Greek. As Mr. F. W. Myers 
biscinted out in his superb essay on Virgil, “Greek had all 
the merits of other tongues without their accompanying 
defects. It had the monumental weight and brevity 
of the Latin without its rigid unmanageability,—the 
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-copiousness and flexibility of German without its heavy 
commonness and guttural superfluity ; the pellucidity of 4 
the French without its jejuneness ; the force and reality J 
ofthe English without its structureless comminution.” 

would be easy enough to add a hundred moré-reasons in 
favour of the choice which I suggest, and it would not, 

I think, be difficult to show that in every century the 
writers whose style has been the most admired and 
whose work has had the greatest influence on human 
thought have been those whose thought and style had 
been formed by the study of the masterpieces of Greek . 
literature Nor can I agree with those who hold Greek to 4 
be too difficult for the average pupil to acquire. Th 
standard of achievement reached by the great Greek 
authors is so high that for a ‘“ barbarian” to approach 
their level is no doubt difficult, perhaps indeed impossible : 
but experience has shown that to acquire a good working 
knowledge of Greek, the knowledge that enables a man, 

as Macaulay said, “to read Plato with his feet on the 
fende ;’ is quite within the grasp of even average , 
ability. The decline of confidence in Greek as the 
basis of language teaching has been due solely to bad 
methods in teaching, and the recent attacks on the 
position have after all only served to show its inherent 
strength. It must, however, be reluctantly admitted that 
the advocate of Greek in modern India is as one crying 

in the wilderness. Apparently for no other reason than 
that Macaulay, with questionable wisdom, decided in 
favour of English for native education, it is decided that 
English must be best for Europeans too. The great 
essayist would, in all reasonable probability, have been’ 
the first to reject this curious deduction and to admit 
that he owed his mastery of English to his life-long 
study of the literatures of Greece and Rome. However, 
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_ the fat has gone forth and one can only sigh and make 
-the best of it. And now for our subsidiary forms. I 
gannot agree with those who would retain Latin while 
rding Greek. Roman Latin can never be really 
understdod- by those who have no Greek, and if Latin 
is to be studied in India at all, Parisian Latin is the 
preferable form. French, to give it the name which by 
the merest accident of history it has acquired, has much 
| to recommend it for our purposes. It will never do for 
| us what Greek or Roman Latin could have done, but it 
: will accomplish many of the best objects of language 
study, while its comparative ease renders it in some 
““espects especially desirable in a country where school 
life is so often all too brief. For our third form, I 
think most of us will agree that, at any rate for the next 
_ few generations, it will be impossible to deny the just 
claims of Urdu, if only for the reason that some pro- 
ficiency in the vernaculars is absolutely necessary to the 
establishment and maintenance of that sympathy and 
mutual understanding between the dominant and the 
native races without which this Empire can never be 
governed on the true principles of Christianity. The 
cases in which it would be safe to enter upon the 
systematic study of any further forms beyond these three 
are, I fear, so few that we need not here pause to 
consider them ; at the same time that uny of language 
of which I have already spoken should be kept ever 
before the pupil’s eyes, and it should be persistently 
brought home to him that, so far from adding to his 
burden; each and every fresh acquisition, be it only 
a. smattering, strengthens his powers and nerves his mind 
or further conquest. The last and greatest argument 
for language study is to be found in the immense oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of moral influence which it 
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affords. Far be it from me to deny that science 
and mathematics, if taught with reverence for the 
subject and with a single eye to the ultimate happines 
of the greatest number, are potent instruments for gees 

Still the fact remains that-pure mathematics-in the first 

instance make their appeal to the intellect alone; 

language is the intercourse of human hearts, soul 

communing with soul. 

And now that teacher and pupil are agreed that 
it is well to study language and have made their 
choice of forms, the only question still remaining to be. 
solved is that of method. Of the methods of the past, 
and in only too many cases of the present too- 
less said the better. Who does not know them? Which 
of us has not rebelled against them? I do not hesitate 
to say that generations of English boys have been 
“choked off ” the ancient classics by sheer bad teaching 
inflicted on them by those who had suffered in the 
same way themselves, and who, having little or no 
latent sense of artistic beauty in them, have never so 
much as dreamed that Greek and Latin could be any: 
thing but “grind.” The late Bishop Creighton once 
declared in public that the average English boy had 
a natural aversion for learning of any kind. Never, I 
respectfully submit, was a more unjust libel uttered. 
The average English boy is to the fullas eager for 
knowledge as the boy of any other country in the 
world, but you do not encourage the pilgrim to enter 
paradise by deliberately surrounding it with a desert of 
dry bones. Some years ago I was told by one. who 
was my headmaster at the time—he was a man © 
immense erudition, but a most ineffective teacher—that 
there “must be drudgery.” If drudgery means mere 
labour done without conviction and without interest, 
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what a hopeless confession of failure! I do not pretend 
¿ that we can be always at the top pitch of enthusiasm or 
that all subjects will appeal to us with equal force, but 
Yom the moment that interest on either side fails al- 
together. the work ceases to be worthy of the name. It 
will surely be admitted that the primary object of the 

| teacher is, or should be, to arouse interest. How then 
| can it be aroused? Well, it isa mere truism that what 
| arouses our admiration arouses our interest at the same 
time. Obviously then the surest and the easiest means is 
to present to the child something that shall arouse his 
admiration from the first. Mensa, a table, sense, of a 
gable, ef hoc genus omne, have never, it may safely be 
‘affirmed, excited any feeling but disgust. Strangely 
enough, outside the class-room we recognise this readily. 
We all know that for success in the painting of figures 
some knowledge of anatomy is a necessity; yet which 
of us would expect to arouse enthusiasm in the beginner 
by giving him a bone to study, with the intimation that 
when he knew all about that bone, he should be given 
another? This is simply what we are doing when we 
compel an unfortunate child to learn the declension ot 
a noun by rote. Suppose, again, that when our student 
knew his bones, we proceeded to show him, as the next 
stage in his education, some miserable daub not worth 
the canvas on which it had been painted. Yet that is 
simply what we do when we introduce the child to 
some wretched ‘ reader” or a rubbishy third-rate author. 
Surely it is almost a waste of words to say that we 
‚should begin by taking our young student to the 
#oréat galleries and there showing him carefully selected 
p masterpieces of a simple, chaste, but always classic 
type. Let him study there with one who is at the same 
time a judicious critic and an enthusiastic artist at his 
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elbow to guide and to explain, and his own enthusiasm, — 
or at the least his interest, will be aroused for life. ` 
Nothing can ever quench it. Once he knows wéy he 
must study the bones, he will study them con amor. 
And so surely it must be with us. On these or some such 
lines we must proceed if we wish to avoid killing the 
tender bud which it should be our object to develop. 
Hitherto our whole system of language teaching has 
been as a pyramid standing on its apex. We have 
tried to build from the foundation of an invisible point. 
We have laboured over the letter, but we have forgotten 
the spirit. 

I am well aware that the critic who confines him 
self to merely destructive criticism gains and deserves 
no confidence. He must be prepared to face the ques- | 
tion. How then would you yourself proceed? I have | 
already indicated the lines along which the pupil may be 
led up to his subject. The preliminary introduction over | 
it is obvious that the alphabet must be mastered if not 
already known. The moment the pupil can read a syllable 
he should be initiated without delay into the beauties 
of literature. I cannot insist too much on the expediency 
of allowing him to see from the very outset wothing but 
true literature, nothing but the best that can be done. 
The curse of language teaching is the “reader” with 
its stupid rubbish utterly devoid of beauty, interest, 
almost of sense. I suggest that the child be brought 
at once into contact with a good book or a really well 
written short story. Even if the teacher should have 
to explain every word apd phrase, the child will have 
gained more from a single page of true literature tha 
from all the readers in the world. When such books as 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, Kingsley’s Heroes, Church’s 
Stories from Homer and many more are available, it 
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is absurd to pretend that there is no first-class literature’ 

. capable of being brought within the comprehension and 
| appreciation of the average child. Probably it would 
Neo be difficult to compile a list of the “ Hundred Best 
- Books- for Children,” excluding all books that could not 
be read with equal pleasure by adults. In the early 
stages of the reading the teacher will, of course, be called 
on for an immense amount of exposition, even to the 
point, perhaps, of physical fatigue ; but when the teacher 
enjoys the subject matter as much as the pupil, fatigue 

is forgotten in the delight of imparting to others a love 
for that which we already love ourselves. Cicero says 
truly that “ we can never enjoy anything to the full unless. 
“we have a friend to share in our enjoyment,” and surely 
it is as true that mutual enjoyment can make a friend out 
of a stranger. Personally I should hesitate to say whether 

I owe more friendships to the Æneid or to cricket, but it 
has always seemed to me that a boy who loved his 
Virgil and could stand up to a fast ball on the leg 
stump must be a character worth knowing, one whose 

b friendship would be a treasure of incalculable worth. 
[Every day the teacher will find that he has less time to 
- spend on the explanation of rudiments, every day the 
pupil will find that he sees more and does more for him- 
self, every day.the two are drawing closer und closer 
together in the pursuit of the common goal. Ina very 
short time—exactly when must depend to some extent 
on circumstances, but certainly within a month—the 
pupil should be asked to attempt his first “ unseen ” 
translation—-I am assuming that we are engaged now on 
the French or the Urdu—and here encouragement must 
be judiciously blended with quiet insistence that the 
whole translation shall be done, that sense at least shall 
be written down ; more than this we have no right to: 
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expect for a while, but we may, in some cases we shall, get 
more, and if we do let us not forget to praise it. A little 
enthusiastic praise is a marvellous incentive to the diffident 
beginner. Above all it should be impressed on the 
young translator that if he has succeeded in finding otit 
without help or hint what the passage ts about, the dis- 
covery is more creditable and of immeasurably greater 
value than the correct meanings of stray words without 
context or connection. Also we must be infinitely careful 
in giving him our own translation, we should be even 
ostentatiously eager to find the precise phrase word 
or idiom that conveys the sense and should give him 
our reasons for rejecting every translation, however. . 
correct, that seems to lose in the slightest degree the 
spirit of the original. We should make him understand | 
that so long as the sense and spirit are preserved he is , 
entirely at liberty to tell the story in his own way. All 
this is of inestimable benefit to his English, far more so 
indeed than a so-called ‘‘ English lesson” could ever be. 
Nothing is of greater value and importance than this 
“collateral teaching” if I may so call it. The teacher 
should never lose an opportunity of pointing out the - 
strong affinity that still exists, after the lapse of so many 
ages, among the various forms of the Aryan language. 
He should dwell constantly on resemblance-in words, on 
the change that may have taken place in usage and signifi- 
cance, especially when, as is so frequently the case, some 
important development of human society is shown in 
the history of the word. He should point out diver- 
gences of idiom as illustrating the characters of the 
various branches of the Aryan race. In a word, he should 
be ever striving to make his pupils realise that language 

is simply the history of the human race, entirely true 
because so unconsciously recorded. It might often 
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happen that a passer by, lingering for a few moments 
outside the class-room window, would be unable to say 
with certainty whether the actual subject of study at the 
moment was Englisn, Greek, Latin, French, or Urdu, 
but Re could not doubt that research was being ardently 
pursued and that teacher and pupils were equally 
interested in the pursuit. And here I would say a word 
on the subject of time-tables. It is obvious that such 
things have their uses and that under modern conditions 
there must be a certain amount of organisation of 

curricula. In so far, however, as they tend to foster the 
| idea that knowledge can be divided into water-tight 
mpconipartments entirely unconnected with one another, that 

geography, for instance, can be treated to any purpose 

apart from the history that it has made, time-tables are 
| radically and fundamentally injurious to true learning. 
The time-table, per se, teaches nothing but punctuality, 
and this great virtue can be far better instilled in 
other ways. Fancy Socrates with a time-table! Imagine 
a keen huntsman suddenly whipping hounds off the scent 
in the middle of the best run of the season because 
the clock had struck eleven! It was my privilege for 
“some years to be teaching a form composed of boys 
| aspiring to scholarships at one or other of the great 
public schools. Except for one hour, during which they 
were with the mathematical master, I was responsible 
for all their work, Latin, Greek, French, History, and 
everything these terms involve. They were in- 
structed always to bring up the text of any works we 
might have decided to read during the term. On enter- 
ing the class-room, which, it is worth while to observe, 
was in furniture and arrangement designedly as unlike - 
the conventional school-room as it could posibly be 
made, it was my invariable practice to ask the boys 
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themselves what they would like to read first, and the 
selection was made strictly in accordance with the desire 
of the majority. I never found that they showed any 
tendency to shirk an author on account of the difficulty 
or obscurity of the style. No matter how “stiff fight 
pe the speech in the Thucydides, how recondite and 
elliptical the Cicero letter, if they had been told that it 
was fine, or curiosity had been aroused by some previous 
allusion, they were genuinely eager to know it for them- 
selves, and they had the true artist’s love for the harmo- 
nious whole. They were deeply imbued witha sense not 
only of the unity but of the dignity of knowledge. Read- 
ing with such boys as these is pure delight. I may, beg 
told that they were exceptionally gifted boys and that it 
is futile to argue from the exceptional. I can only reply 
that some of them were very “average” indeed, and I 
cannot but think that we are all inclined, as Bishop 
Creighton was, to underrate the capacity of thé average 
pupil for appreciation. Yet that distinguished prelate 
oddly enough puts his finger on the weak point in one of 
his letters when he speaks of the futility, the impossibility 
indeed of teaching “ Grammar” in the ordinary way, the 
way so beloved of school boards and inspectors. Gram- 
mar, that is the rules which govern the use of language, the 
art of writing it, should be absorbed almost unconsciously 
from the reading of great literature. But this is one 
of the many reasons why we should be so careful to 
show the beginner only what is best and purest. The 
teacher should be ever expounding, comparing, criticis- 
ing, discussing, touching on everything that seems to. 
arise naturally out of the reading. He should not™bes 
afraid of being discursive. The advantages of concen- 
tration, of keeping to the point, can be impressed at a 
jater stage. For the present what is most to be desired 
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is that the pupils should acquire that sense of unity, 
on which I have already insisted, and on which it is, 
in my opinion, almost impossible to insist too much. 
d in the course of his criticisms the teacher will not 
lose sight of etymology; he will, especially in the early 
stages, be continually drawing attention to the formation, 
inflections, idioms, and phraseology of the particular lan- 
guage form in which the author wrote. In this way the 
keen and interested pupil learns and learns thoroughly, 
because with interest, his grammar, learns it as a 
humanity, a thing of life. Surely this is better than 
the senseless repetition of nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and allthetest, meaningless apart from their context, 
useless as the single bone. To revert to the analogy of 
art, when the student has seen the figure in its beauty 
he becomes curiously interested in the bone ; the botanist, 
who has seen the tree, or even a single leaf, is interested 
at once in the cells or vegetable tissues that compose it. 
Could it be so if he had never seen a forest? In the 
same way pupils who have seen something at least of 
the glory of literature find no drudgery at all but rather 
enjoyment in working at a critical paper which, set too 
early, would have merely perplexed and repelled them. 
A boy who has read Homer and enjoyed, as. nearly all 
boys do, “ the strong winged music,” “ the long roll of the 
hexameter, ” becomes keenly interested in the anatomy 
of the language out of which such beauty and such good- 
ness could be wrought. I crave the indulgence of my 
readers if I have dilated too much upon this subject, but it 
is one on which I feel strongly. To the sympathetic study 
of literature, with all the wealth of poetry, philosophy, 
and history that it enshrines, to the pursuit of knowledge 
with young, bright, eager and congenial spirits, I owe 
more happiness than I can ever hope to repay, and 
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those who have known it too will sympathise and bear 
with me. 

And now what shall we say of writing, of the 4 
attempt to use for himself the rod of those el 
whose marvels the pupil has for some time now~Known 
and admired. Again at the outset it should be most 
carefully explained to him why he need write at all. In 
French, Urdu, or English the reason is obvious enough ; 
he has been studying all these in their present form and 
may at any time have need to write in them for 
purposes of the present-day life. In Greek and Roman 
Latin the reason may not be so clear, the object not so 
immediate. At least, however, he can understand thajgy 
the power to write or speak in the language is the only 
test of his power to use it. And here I would offer a 
fervent protest against that most false and misleading of 
all phrases ‘‘the dead languages.” There is no such 
thing as a dead language, science has shown us clearly 
that though everything is ever changing nothing ever 
ceases to exist. Language may die with the human 
race, but it is absolutely certain that neither it, no 
any form of it, can die before. As I said, language is" 
human history, ever changing, ever developing, ever, > 
let us hope, upon the whole progressing. But while 
the law of change is universal, death is, even with 
ourselves, nothing but a convenient term for a change 
which we do not as yet entirely understand. Once 
get pupils to realise that language éves, and they will 
realise that the spirit at least of those who loved or 
wrote or acted, only a little earlier than we, lives too. 
Cæsar should be as real to them as Lord Roberts, aed J 
as living a poweras any poet of our day, more so indeed, 
fo bas not his spirit been gathering strength and influen- 
ci human thought more deeply as the years goon? To 
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return to the practical teaching of writing, whether as 
mere translation or as original composition. It is possible 
that I may have startled some of my readers by the short- 
mess of the time within which, as it seems to me, trans- 
lation should be attempted from the language form 
studied into the mother tongue. If there be any 
such I shall probably surprise them even more by the 
length of the time I think should be allowed to pass 
before writing should be attempted at all. 1 have spoken 
of the “reader” as the curse of language teaching ; I might 
| have added another, in my opinion fully as injurious, 
| the short sentence associated with the name of Otto, who 
Say or not have deserved to bear all the weight of an in- 
famy which should be shared by thousands more. These 
foolish sentences are in themselves almost meaningless, 
teach almost nothing, and have done infinite harm by 
tending to destroy what I have ventured to call the 
artistic sense of the harmonious whole. “ Studies” are 
no doubt of the utmost value to the art student, and so 
in the proper place and at the right time are sentences 
o the student of languages, but we do not egin by 
showing the art student one little corner of the picture 
‘ giving justa glimpse of, say, half a leg or the finger of 
ahand. The very first piece of composition attempted 
| should be continuous and complete : a little story is the 
| best, simple and easy as can be, but for any sake let it be 
| in good literary English form and let it be complete. Now 
it is obvious that no one can be expected to write in any 
form of language with which he has not yet acquired a 
-working acquaintance, and even with the most apt 
upils it is of little or no use to attempt the experiment 
until the mind has been soaked in the best literature 
(which, let it never be forgotten, may be also the simplest 
in form) by daily readings extending over at least three 
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or four months, perhaps more. In all but a few rare cases 
the first attempts will seem poor and perhaps discourag- 
ing. The teacher will be disappointed, it may be, to find | 
his pupils still so unfamiliar with the forms of whieh 
they have seen so much. Believe me, there is no need 
to despair. Let him look rather for what there zs and 
try for the moment to forget what there is not. In all 
but a few very bad cases, where the sense of language 
form is almost non-existent—and such are the exception, 
not the rule—he will find something remembered, some- 
thing applied, especially if the pupil has been encouraged 
to use only what he bas seen in the course of his reading 
and therefore knows to be correct. Above all, as before 
with the translation, let him not fail to praise what- 
ever it may be possible honestly to commend, if it be 
but a single phrase. If he lets his gratification be seen, 
he may be sure there will be more next time. Even the 
slackest and least ambitious boys like to be praised for 
what they have themselves produced by their own efforts, 
and will take immense pains ‘* they feel confident that 
their efforts will be appreciated. ~ Prizes and even marks 
are entirely unnecessary, are indeed to be deprecated 
as tending to promote a false ideal and to obscure 
the true goal. Once boys have realised the dignity of 
knowledge, it is astonishing how hard they will work to- 
attain and to secure it. When the prose, or, it may be, 
the verse composition, has been shown up it is a good 
plan for the teacher to give out the fair copy af once, 
a preliminary one at least, that the pupil may see how 
his difficulties might have been surmounted while-the 
are still fresh in his mind. It is all the better if they 
have seen the teacher preparing his version before their 
eyes while they were doing their own. So far from posing 
as an oracle he should be careful to let them see that 
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what has troubled them has frequently troubled him too, 


and that only his wider experience of literature has 


enabled him to overcome the difficulty of expression. 
e should suggest all the possible “ turnings” that occur 


to him, weigh carefully their merits or demerits, consider 


the passage in whole and in detail from every point 
of view, and show clearly his determination to be 
content with nothing but the very best. In going 
through the pupil’s composition with him, it is well to 
take two or three, or even more at a time, comparing 
them, and letting them learn from one another's failures 
or successes. After a time will come the delightful stage 


@in which mere accuracy of grammar or correctness of 


expression can be taken for granted and there remains 
nothing to be seriously considered but style, in which there 
can be no finality. There is no more powerful stimulus to 
a keen pupil than to have his own phrase adopted in the 
fair copy when put up on the board, or to see his own 
version even compared with the original Latin, Greek, or 
French from which the passage set him has possibly been 
translated. Indeed this latter method is by some good 
composition teachers invariably adopted on the ground 
that then only can they feel sure that the fair copy is 
the “real thing.” They are perhaps in danger of 
forgetting that in their own translation something may 
have been lost and of laying themselves open to the 
retort courteous made by an Oxford undergraduate to his 
tutor when the latter, in reply tò some criticism of the fair 
copy, thinking to crush the critic and overwhelm him with 
confusion, informed him with a superior smile that the 


~ Latin he had ventured so rashly to criticise was the Latin 


of no less a one than the father of letters, as Mr. Paul 
has called him. “In that case,” was the calm reply, 
“I am afraid I can only say that Cicero seems scarcely 
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to have caught the spirit of the English!” The don, 
one of the most famous in the University, retired that 
night if not a sadder—for he was himself a wit—at 
least a wiser man. However, be the fair copy th 
work of a great writer or only a humble but consciéftious 
imitation thereof, it is of the utmost importance that in 
the earlier stages it should be learned and said, from 
the English, zo by heart, by every pupil separately. 
To this learning of the fair copy I attach the utmost 
importance. For some time it is a real trouble to the 
teacher and takes some little time out of his leisure hours, 

but the time required is gradually reduced and the d 
trouble repays itself a thousandfold. In the end time 
is saved and each weekly composition gains something 
from the previous fair copies. In the later stages 
boys who have done well may safely be excused from 
learning the fair copy altogether. 

Original composition should be begun much later 
and only practised very occasionally, once a month 
at most, I think, but boys should realise that it is 
of all literary tasks the highest. If only for the— 
obvious purpose of the development of original ideas 
nd of the power of putting them into words, it is 

P be commended. Butit is ill making bricks without 
straw, and any attempt to imitate the Egyptian task- 
masters is apt to have disastrous results. In justifi- 
cation of the principles and methods here advocated 
I may perhaps be allowed to say that they have been 
tested again and again, in code examinations in 
India, in Cambridge Local Examinations in Indiä-and 
at home, in public school scholarships at home, the 
latter by far the highest and severest trial of all, and 
that they have stood the test. A rather striking case 
in point happened to come under my observation only a 
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few days ago, and as most of us are specially interested 
À in local conditions I may perhaps be excused for relating 
briefly the circumstances. A boy brought me a piece 
{ French prose almost, if not quite, as good as anything 
I ever saw done by anyone of his experience and 
opportunities. Last year he had never heard of French. 
Within the past twelve months he has been taken 
through nearly the whole of Daudet’s exquisite ‘Contes 
du Lundi” and most of Voltaire’s Charles XII. He 
has never been asked to look at anything else except 
to study by himself, for a few minutes at a time, a little 
paper book showing the inflection of French verbs, 
and as this has not been pressed, I fancy very little of 
the kind has been done. He has never seen a grammar 
and has certainly never had a grammar lesson in the 
' ordinary sense of committing to memory dry bones 
of accidence. The English set was a section from the 
latter part of Gardiner’s “ Outlines of English History.” 
The whole was turned into correct idiomatic French, 
and some portions were, as it seemed to me, most happily 
rendered, but what I desire to insist upon most is that 
the verb inflections were correctly formed, ¿že accidence 
was as sound as the style. Two or three other boys did 
almost as well in proportion to their opportunities. One 
of them a boy whom, as I confess with shame, I all but 
gave up in despair some months ago. I may add that 
these same boys astonished me by their thorough and 
most accurate knowledge of the French book set for the 
High School last year after only one reading. 

Before I close I should like to offer a few remarks 
on two more points ; the first, is the subject of set books, 
or as it is the fashion to call them here “ prescribed 
readings.” To the conscientious teacher, who must 
perforce keep one eye always on the examination looming 
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in the near future and who has a nervous terror of 
“bad results,” there is a grave though very pardonable 
temptation to spend too much time on the book set to 
be “got up.” Ido not regard set books.as an unmixed 4 
evil. It is good for a boy or girl to be made to read a 
book more than once, to realise how much there is in any 
book worthy of the name, to see how much was missed in 
the first reading, how indeed there are always after every 
reading gleanings of the rarest value still to be found. 
But what he needs to realise still more is that the more 
he has read the better he understands ; yet once again he 
sees the unity of all created things. Speaking generally, 
I would say that three months out of the twelve should @ 
be the outside limit of the time devoted to the set book. 
All good examiners recognise this in principle, and in the 
university and public school scholarship examinations 
no special readings are prescribed at all. The school 
library, which is the second point on which I wished 
to dwell for a few moments, affords the best opportunity 
of impressing on the young reader that a good book is 
like a real friend, one of whom it is scarcely possible to 4 
see too much. The books in the library should be 
selected with the utmost care, and anything labelled 
“for boys” should be regarded with suspicion. The 
library should be largely, if not entirely, controlled 
by those responsible for the language teaching of the 
schools, they should watch over it with jealous care, yet 
without fussy interference, never relaxing their efforts to 
render it as attractive as it can possibly be made. To 
those who have already gained a just appreciation of. the 
highest and the best in literature, dialects become in- 
teresting and valuable as an aspect of human life, and 
“journalese” can do no harm to a taste already formed 
on the best models. Newspapers must be read if the 
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young are tosee history in the making, and if they do 
not, they will never really understand or care tor the 
history of the past. The boy who knows the condition 


-ef affairs on the North-West Frontier of India will have: 


no difficulty whatsoever in following with intelligent 
interest Cæsars campaigns in Gaul, and to him who 
looks out on the Russia of to-day the French Revolution 
lives again. A taste for philology too should be 
studiously fostered; those who have felt the beauty of 
language and who have read in it the history of their race 
will always be ready to study its sciences and to learn 
by observation that the laws of language, like all other 


laws, are but the customs of the majority. This helps to 


y 


teach them the great truth that the “ views ” of to-day 
are the “belief” of to-morrow, and that the minor rity of 
this age, in advance of their time, will become the 
majority of the next. Finally, what we have to teach 
is not merely facts, but the living principles that/underlie 
the fects, we have to show that phenomena je inevit- 
ably traceable to some first cause. 

I only plead with my colleagues of thé profession 
to remember, what we are all so apt she that 
teaching is a privilege and not a drudgery ; and I would 
suggest as the motto of our working lives! “It is the 
letter which killeth, but the spirit which givdth life.” 


C. W. Newron. 
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Art, IV.—SCIENTIFIC JUDICIAL SENTENCING. 


T is entertaining to watch the progressive dévelop- 

ments of analytic science in new diréctions, and 

to observe the doings and ways of those who throw 

themselves under the wheels of this Jagarnath. One 

.of the penalties exacted by it from the modern mind 

-of the proper type is excruciating precision in the 

-detection and adjustment of details. This virtuous vice 
is not restricted in its indulgence to phenomena but 
-penetrates to the mental processes stirred by them. stiget 
The appetite of the latter-day scientific conscience for ` 
-microscopic exactness can be satisfied only by enforcing 
mathematical proportions in relations previously lying 
about loose, unclassified and unregulated, in human life. 
Whether, however, all that is undergone in this way 
raises the ‘average level of popular intelligence about the 
subjects experimented on, or promotes human happiness 
generally, or even endows the few who labour for the 
good of the many with ideas worth having, and not pro- 
„curable otherwise at less cost, is a question deserving 
-of some study. The opportunity of considering it has 
once more been handed round, and this time to several 
nations, by a circular of the International Commission on 
-Judicial Sentences which was issued four years ago, and 
is now, as indeed it has for some little time past been, 
bearing fruit in several gardens into which its seedlings 
‘were transplanted. The Commission, .it may be re- 
membered, was the creation of the International Con- 
-gress of comparative law which held its sessions in 
Paris in 1900; and it included among its members 
M. A. Le Poittevin, Professor of Law in the Paris 

\ . 
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University, Mr. Crackenthorpe, K. C., and five other 
personages, holding respected legal positions in their 


respective and respectable countries ; of each of whomitis 


_only fair to say that he has never since disclosed any con- 


The commission sat in Paris in May 1901 and 


i 
\ 


K 


scidasness, of bearing any resemblance to F et and) 


after critically investigating those portions of the field 
of jurisprudence which may be suspected of suggesting 
the grounds for their decisions to judges, propounded 
five exhaustive questions which will presently be placed 
before the reader, who may accept this intimation 


| 


as a suitable preparation. Starting with the observa-- 


_tion that, in some countries, laws prescribe a maximum 
without prescribing a minimum limit of punishment for 
crimes, and that this and similar “ anomalies ” devolve 
a large discretion upon individual judges, with whom 
sympathy is thus evoked, the circular, without stopping 
to point out how the prescription of a minimum could 
have tempered the “anomaly” or reduced the discre- 
tionary power of the judge, proceeds to enquire whether 
“judges act on any settled principles” in awarding 
punishments, and whether “uniformity in this respect 
is desirable.” If “this respect” means adherence to 


some principle, the suggestion that any limitation of 


unprincipled license may possibly not always be desir- 
able, reveals one of the reversionary hazards of the 
search after exactitude, that may prove disquieting to 
the uninitiated and unprecise mind. The questions of 
the circular open up, it may be noted by way of illus- 
trative analogy, a wider controversy than that which 

r, Holman Hunts book has started afresh between 
*the pre-Raphaelite and later schools of painting. That 
busied itself mainly with comparisons between the 
relative merits of picturing general outlines and going 
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into minute details, and touched on other matters, such 
as the refinement of expression or the merits of daubing, 
mostly in so far as they were contributory to or de- 
structive of some mysterious feature of the final effec 

The investigation now sprung on civilisation 49 the 
International Commission, though it deals”chiefly with 
the sentences passed by judges, furthef sets its con- 
ductors the task of analysing contributôry processes and 
even agencies, with a simultaneous diffusion of zeal and 
concentration of discrimination rather distracting in 
their methods and scope. For the influences which 
weigh in a judicial consciousness at the moment of 
delivery of a sentence are both abstract and concrete, 
rational and sentimental, subjective and objective. Any 
list of them would include such physical features of 
committed crime as the evidence brought upon record, 
and also such psychical elements as varieties of indivi- 
dual estimates of the identical circumstances, and 
variations of personal impressions, intellectual or emo- 
tional, of so delicate a nature as to defy definition, and 
at times identified only as the source of some subtle 
residual conviction. It is in view of this last batch of 
hidden origins of disclosed circumstance, that doubts 
arise as to the practical advantages, not to speak of the 
beneficial tendencies, of the possible and conceivable 
discoveries of the contemplated investigation. Though 
the reader who may remember is advised to forget the 
story of the colonial judge whose decisions were always 
upheld on appeal until he began to give his reasons for 
them, some readers may resemble the hero who strove to 
forget everything but could not help remembering that, 
the Greek language once existed, and may bear in mind 
the instructive hunger and thirst after righteousness 
which always lands on its blessing, though it may never 
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succeed in explaining either the quality of the appetite 
or the nature of its final satiety to any other intelligence. 
Unlike substances that can be resolved by chemical 
nalysis, whose constituents may also be hunted into 
their fast. resorts by the spectrum, and have their secrets 
extorted by excathode rays, the conclusions announced by 
judges, even when perfectly acceptable and entitled to 
general respect, have embraced, both before and at 
declaration, mental processes and it may be emotional con- 
tortions, lying beyond the scrutiny of any body but the 
individual judge, and sometimes also not admitting of ex- 
planation, even when understood, by himself. It is in fact 
unwise to raise toll-bars or to post collectors of statistics 
on the roads by which conscience and imagination help 
the trained intellect to arrive at convictions on even the 
least, and still more onthe most, abstruse matters. The 
first idea probably formed by any student of the ques- 
tions set forth will be that they might have gained more 
by demanding less. The judge put into a confessional 
and plied with requisitions, answerable and unanswer- 
able, may not always recognise the temptations which 
it may be wise to resist, or challenges whicht it may be 
right to ignore. The impulse to havea fling at an 
enticing target is not confined to schoolboys. Nor is 
the self-restraint needed to neglect opportunities of 
present display, on the chance of proving serviceable 
in some future and less ostentatious way, of such general 
prevalence amongst the most trustworthy judges that 
it can be depended on to eliminate from an investiga- 
tion-the seductions which had better, had that been 
practicable, have been excluded from its programme. 
The questions actually promulgated are as follows : 
—‘ I, Does the judge, when awarding a sentence, act 
onany theory as to the object of punishment, such as 


i 
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he. 
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retribution, expiation, prohibition, or reformation? Is 
it desirable he should do so? II. Does the judge keep 
the same end in view in the case of all offences? Is 
it desirable he should do so? III. When the judge. 
makes a distinction between one offence and-ariother, 
on what is the distinction based? IV Does any 
such distinction made turn on the offender’s antecedents 
on judicial record, or on his education, intelligence or 
other personal quality? If so, on what, and why? 
V. Inthe absence of special circumstances, does the 
judge award the full penalty allowed by the law, or does / 
his normal sentence fall short of this?” : 
In their original presentation, these questions-have: 

been formulated with an elaboration of detail, relating 
both to the offender and his judge, as well as to the 
temporary relation between them, and much that pre- 
ceded it and more that must follow it; all which, besides 
taking up too much space, could convey little of ascer- 
tainable value to minds unfamiliar with the special 
conditions which have suggested them, and are super- 
fluous for the few duly qualified victims of the inquisition.. 
Excessive irttrospection is accounted one of the unhealthy 
mental habits of the age, sometimes immoral in its 
tendencies, often emasculating in its effects, and almost 
always objectionable in its methods. It is indeed held by 
some extreme moralists to be as criminal when performed 
oram populo as the entire physical divestiture of clothing 
of which the Penal Code takes account. It may con- 
ceivably be condemned even by more moderate censors | 
because, for one wholesome impulse it may awakéew 

genuine enthusiast, ready made for a safe monomania, 
and made immune to prevalent infections by some 
inoculation not universally available or applicable, it 
sets floating numberless affectations whose contagion or 
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infection, if not unadulterably mischievous, is negatively 
useless. The danger of uselessness anywhere has become 

y less negligible since the point of the definition of “ dirt,” 
“ matter out of place” has passed from the list of 
literary epigrams into that of moral maxims. It is not 
insinuated here that a programme of such respectable 
parentage as that of the international commission stands 
on the same level with chapters of sensational literature, 
secular or religious, embalming some of the worst pro- 
ducts of an age of fast fashions and show moral reflec- 
tion and middling bad manners, which, moreover, being 

” essentially artificial, cannot have many, if it can have any, 
ray offshoots of a natural type, for which it may be 

` claimed that, if man be fashioned after any divine image, 
all natural impulse, not diverted by artificial obstruction, 
must in some sense connote a reversion to type, as of 
water seeking its own level. Nor is it rashly asserted 
that no conceivable benefit can result from metaphysi- 
cal or psychological speculations unconsciously tending, 
even when not consciously directed, towards the plat- 
rm of so-called Christian Science ; from which, unless 
restrained by some yet undiscovered barrier, it may 
yet wrest the palm for success in the feat of subordi- 
“nating the objective to the subjective, the phenomena 
to the noumena, ina sphere in which this process might 
not unprofitably have been reversed. Noblesse oblige ; 
and kings will betray themselves, even when acting 
as cooks, as much as in what they do as in what 
they leave undone, whether in baking cakes or, as 
iid critic of Alfred the Great put it, in “caking 
akes.” But the ‘heritage of tradition and associa- 
tion, which bulks so largely in the typical British 
“judicial character, seems less likely to render, after 
vivisection, the noble service which it has for many 
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generations spontaneously and instinctively yielded to 
society, with the help of only the regular professional 
education and ordinary judicial experience which have 
buttressed it in the past, and with no further provocatiox 
than the simple sense of duty, sometimes perhaps spurred 
by the danger of society, or reined in by the pitifulness 
of crime, but always natural and usually also unstudied 
and unrehearsed. It seems at any rate unlikely to re- 
spond, to any wide extent or any useful purpose or with 
any general public acquiescence, to the latest fashion 
set in Paris—or shall it be gibbetted as the latest bolt 
out of the blue of the least morally refined atmosphere 
of the civilised world? As for Mr. Crackenthorpe; 

and his part in this surprise, his British co-parceners | 
in silk may well be imaginéd thinking aloud gue diable 
allait ıl faire dans cette galere ? 


| 


W. C. Maneer. 


A 





Art. V.—MACAULAY IN LOWER BENGAL. 


He IL. 
1.—As PRESIDENT or THE COMMITTEE oF PusLic 
INSTRUCTION, 
ACAULAY came out to India with a lofty aim, 
l which he conceived as the ultimate object of 


the British Rule in India, the final cause, so to say, of 
England’s Mission in the East. It arose out of his 
strong Whiggish tendency and consisted in “that of 
£tting the population of India to govern themselves.” 
Che idea was much in advance of his time and was 
clearly held in his view all through his remarkable 
political career. In India, all his efforts were directed 
towards the furtherance of this grand aim. As Presi- 
dent of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
he found an opportunity to educate the people of India 
through the medium of the most practical language— 
is own mother tongue—thereby aiming at uniting 
“the diverse races of India possessing a variety ot 
languages into a corporate body. This was his greatest 
‘triumph, which he sincerely believed would eventually 
work out the salvation of the Indian people. 

On the 8th December 1834 Macaulay became the 
President of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion at the nomination of Lord William Bentinck and in 
the place of the Hon’ble Henry Davenport Shakespeare 
resigned.* The General Committee of Public Instruc- 
“on was established on the 17th July 1823 by the 
overnor-General in Council, the Hon’ble Mr. John 
















+ * It is not true, as is generally believed, that the Howble H. Shakespeare 
resigned dissatisfied with Lord William Bentinck’s Education Minute. He resigned 
the post long before the Minute was published. 


$ 
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Adam, “for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
public education, and of the public institutions designed 
for its promotion, and of considering and from time to 
time submitting to Government the suggestion of su 
measures as it may appear expedient to adopt with the 
view of the better instruction of the people, to the 
introduction among them of useful knowledge and 
to the improvement of their moral character.” The 
members of this Committee, of which the Hon'ble Mr. 
John Herbert Harington, then a member of the Supreme 
Council, was President, were selected from the most 
enlightened individuals* of the Company's Service, and 
they were authorised to exercise, through Sub-Committ 

or individual members, the superintendence of all the 
Government seminaries—that is, the colleges at Benares 
and Agra, the school at Benares, the Free School at 
Cawnpore and schools at Ajmere and Bhagulpore and 
the Arabic College at Calcutta, now called the Calcutta 
Madrasah. With these institutions the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction commenced its labours. The 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta was opened by themrin 
1824, the Delhi College in 1825 for instruction in 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, the Allahabad School ir + 
1834, besides two more at Saugor and Midnapore. 


The above arrangement continued till the end of 
December 1834 when the operations of the Committee 
were brought to a stand by an irreconcileable difference 
of opinion as to the principles on which the Government 
support to education should be administered. Half of 
the Committee called the ‘“ Orientalists” were for the 
continuation of the old system of stipends tenable for 
twelve or fifteen years, to the students of Arabic and 

+ 


# I have not been able to ascertain the names and the number of the first 
members of the General Committee of Public Instruction. 
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Sanskrit, and for liberal expenditure on the publication 
d of works in those languages. The other half called 
the “ Anglicists” desired to reduce the expenditure 
où-stipends held by “lazy and stupid school-boys of 30 
and 35 years of age,” and to cut down the sums 
| . lavished on Sanskrit and Arabic printing. At this 
| juncture, Government requested the Committee to 
prepare a scheme of instruction for the college at 
Agra, The Committee were utterly unable to agree on 
any plan. Five members were in favour of Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit learning and five in favour of 
English and the Vernacular, with just so much of the 
ental learned languages as would be necessary to 
satisfy local prejudices. The Orientalist party consisted 
of the Hon’ble Henry Davenport Shakespeare, Messrs. 
Henry Thoby Prinsep,* James Prinsep + and William 
Hay Macnaghten{ and James Charles Colebrooke 
Sutherland, § who was Secretary to the Committee. 
The ‘“ Anglicists” or those who were in favour of 





* Father-of Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep, late of the Calcutta High Court. 

~ + The great numismatist of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His name is 

C preserved in Prinsep’s Ghat. f 
t Knighted afterwards and became Envoy in Afghanistan and ¿Awas assassinated 
there. 
p~ § Nephew of that eminent Oriental scholar Mr. Henry B was 
born in 1793. At the age of fourteen, Sutherland went to sea and spent seven 
yearsin the Navy as a midshipman. He served in a dashing frigate called the 
Acasta commanded by Captain Ker. In 1815 the Arasia was paid off and 
Sutherland became ‘‘a County Captain.” On his arrival in India in the Civil 
Service he made his election of the judicial branch in which he rose to distinction. 
Before he had been about ten years in the public service, he quitted it and 
became a partner of the Agency House of Alexander & Co., Colonel James 
Young, Military Secretary to the Government, persuaded Sutherland to join 
the Agency House. On the failure of that firm in 1833, Sutherland became 
a pleader ofthe Sudder Court, and in 1835, on the re-organisation of the General 
Committee 9f Public Instruction, became its Secretary on a salary of Rs. 500 
a month- īn 1837 when the Secretary to the Indian Law Commission fell 
vacant by the retirement of his friend, Colonel James Young, he was appointed 
No it. Sutherland’s connection with the Indian Press dates from 1818 when he 
joined James Silk Buckingham in his Calcutta Journal. On the suppression of 
thar paper in 1823 he became editor of the Bengal Chronicle, which was also 
suppressed by the Government. Then Sutherland joined the Bengal Hurkaru which 
he conducted till 1835. He married the daughter of his early friend, Colonel John 
Garstin, the architect of the Calcutta Town Hall. He was found dead on his 

bed on the 1st February 1844. 
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imparting education to the people through English, were 
Messrs. William Wilberforce Bird,* George Saunders, 
George Alexander Bushby, C. E. Trevelyan and J. R. 
Colvin. ee 

When these two parties were pulling in different 
ways regarding the means of instruction, Macaulay was 
appointed their President, but he declined to take an 
active part in its proceedings, till the decision of the 
Supreme Government should be given on the question 
at issue. The Governor-General, therefore, asked the 
respective parties to submit their cases, setting forth 
at great length their opinions. Their respective reports 
bear date the 21st and 22nd January 1835. Macaula@ 
in his capacity of Legislative Member of the Supreme 
Council, considered these reports and wrote the cele- 
brated Minute on them dated the 2nd February 1835. 
All these were again considered by the Governor- 
General in Council who decided the point in favour 
of the English language, thus completely supporting 
Macaulay's views on the case. The following is the full 
text of Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution on India 
Education dated the 7th March 1835 :— 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion 
of European literature and science amongst the natives of India 
and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
tion would be best employed on English education alone. 

“Tt is not the intention of his Lordship to abolish any 
college or school of native learning, while the native popula- 
tion shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the 
advantages it affords, 5 

“His Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practicy 
which has hitherto prevailed of supporting the students during 
the period of their education. He conceives that the only 


* Not Mr. Robert Martins Bird of the North-Western Provinces, as erro 
neously stated by a writer. 
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r effect of such a system can be to give artificial encouragement 
to branches of learning, which, in the natural course of things, 
would be superseded by more useful studies, and he directs 
that no stipend shail be given to any student who may here- 
afteenter at any of these institutions, and that when any 
professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the 
Committee shall report to the Government the number and 
state of the class, in order that the Government may be able to 
decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 

“It has come to the knowledge of his Lordship in 

Council that a large sum has been expended by the Committee 
, in the printing of Oriental works. His Lordship in Council 

directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so 







ea employed, 

“His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which 
these reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee, 
be henceforth employed in imparting to the native population 
a knowledge of English literature and science through the 

medium of the English language.” 
Macaulay’s Minute* of the 2nd February 1835, 
which is too long to be quoted here zz extenso, was the 
final and decisive blow that settled the contest. The 
7 Governor-General’s order met with vehement opposition 
' from all who gained a livelihood from the old system 
and who now saw their occupation gone. It met with 
| equal opposition from many influential Europeans high 
in the Civil Service of Government, whose opinions were 
formed on the Oriental model. Macaulay, however, 
entered heartily upon the work and the principles enun- 
ciated by the Government were carried out to their 
fullest extent. For this purpose the constitution of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction was revised 
and enlarged by the addition of several new members. 








+ Sidney Smith wrote to a friend in 1838 : ‘ Get and read Macaulay's papers on 
Indian Courts and Indian Education, They ave admirable for their talent and their 
honesty, we see why he was hated in India and how honourable to him that hatred 
was.” 
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The following extract from the Report of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction for the year 1835 
will show how its constitution stood after re-organi- 
sation :— 

“The General Committee consists at present members, 
one of whom (the Secretary to Government for this Depart- 
ment) is so ex-officio, two are elected in rotation by the native 
managers of the Hindu College, and the rest are appointed by 
Government indiscriminately from among the society of the 
capital, None of them are paid. The Secretary alone receives 
a salary of Rs. 500 a month. 

“The General Committee seldom meets. Its usual course t 
of proceeding is for the Secretary to note the points which 
require decision in a blank book, which is cirouTated among stail 
members, and the majority decides. 

“The transaction of business is very much expedited by 
the appointment of Sub-Committees chosen from among the 
members of the General Committee. There is a standing Sub- 
Committee for the management of our finances, another for the 
selection of books and other instruments of instruction, another 
for the selection of masters, and one for each of the colleges 
at and in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, besides 
others which are occasionally appointed for temporary purpeses- 
The members of the Sub-Committees ‘are generally proposed 
by the President and approved by the members of the Genera 
Committee. They usually transact their business by meeting 
in person, and they send up their recommendations to the 
General Committee which adopts or rejects them as they 
think proper. The Sub-Committees seldom consist of more 
than three members who are selected with a particular reference 
to their own wishes and means of information. The President 
and Secretary are members of all the Sub-Committees.” 

In order to serve as a class-book for these Lectures (on 
English composition and literature) we have induced the School 
Book Society, by offering to take half the impression, to under- 
take the publication of a book of selections (the selections were 
made by Captain D. L. Richardson) from the English poets 
from Chaucer downwards in the order of dates, and we shall 













y 


shortly commence the preparation of a corresponding volume 
in prose.* 
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The first report was signed by the following gentle- 
“aen in the following order :— 
i, T. B. Macaulay (Thomas Babington Macaulay). 
9y E. Ryan (Sir Edward Ryan). 
of ti kespeare (The Hon’ble Henry Shakes- 
y, 











lkin (Sir Benjamin H. Malkin). 
eron (Charles Hay Cameron). 
ith. 
» Birch. 
. R. Colvin (father of Sir Auckland Colvin). 
9 Ross D. Mangles (Ross Donelly Mangles). 
10 C. E. Trevelyan (father of Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan). 
11 J. Young (Colonel James Young). 
12 Radhakant Deb (Sir Raja Radhakanta Deb). 
13 Russomoy Dutt (Founder of Rambagay! Dutts). 
To this report Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsép appended 
a dissenting Minute. It was dated Fort William, the 
` 26th July 1836. 
` I have already said that the business{of the Com- 
mittee was chiefly conducted by minute \books. The 
minutes of Sir Charles Trevelyan are very elaborate. 
But Macaulay’s minutes are neither so numerous nor so 
long as Trevelyan’s. Three-fourths of his opinions on 
the proposais submitted by Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, the 
Secretary, are conveyed in the concise jexpressions “ I 
_-approve,” “I do not object,” “I would decline the offer,” 
and so on. These unpublished educational minutes are 











* This was undertaken by Macaulay himself. He could not do more than its 
introduction, of which he only sketched a plan. When he left India, it was 
undertaken by S'r Edward Ryan, who succeeded Macaylay as President of Public 
Instruction, ; 
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scattered among some twenty volumes of the record of 
the General Committee. Four of these volumes are 
now lost. Some of the books were circulated among 
fourteen or fifteen members of the Committee, otl 
were sent only to Sub-Committees. Of the books 
went round of the whole Committee, two were rese}rved 
for particular subjects, one marked G__was-Tor the 
selection and printing of books and arhother marked I 
for Medical College questions. The otiher books were 
kept in constant circulation, and as thesy came back to 
the Secretary, were started afresh with précis of new : 
topics for discussion. The same matter «js consequently 
discussed at its different stages in di 
Several of the Members urged their opinions with 
greater warmth and earnestness* than is customary in 
official correspondence. The following .extracts from 
Macaulay’s unpublished minutest on some fundamental 
educational questions will be read with interest :— 


A limit’ of age in English schools inexpedient—I do not 
clearly see the reason for establishing a limit as to age. The 

* Lord Auckland, in his elaborate educational minute of the 24th November, 
1839, remarks thus concerning these discussions; ‘“ Unhappily I have found violent 
differences existing \upon the subject of education, and it was for a time (now I 
trust past or fast passing away,) a watchword for violent dissension and in some _ 
measure, of personal feelings. I judged it best, under these circumstances, to 7 
abstain from what hight have led me into unprofitable controversy, and to allow 


time and experience io act with their usual healing and enlightening influence upon 
general opinion.” 


+ Neither in the collected writings of Macaulay nor in his biography by Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan there are to be found these stray minutes of Lord Macaulay 
as President of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Mr. Henry Woodroy' 
thus remarks on Macąulay’s Minutes: ‘It is often said that if a person cannot 
write five lines of English without blots and corrections, he must be a very poor 
scholar indeed. Now,‘ there is no doubt, that neatness and accuracy are highly 
desirable, and that the| clear and beautiful writing and the finished style of Lord 
Dalhousie and of Lord Canning indicate a wonderful power in the use of language. 
Yet it is a great mistake to imagine that the absence of a habit of writing wit 
corrections is a sure mark of inferiority." Scarcely five consecutive lines in any 
of Macaulay’s minutes will be found unmarked by blots or corrections. Ile himself 
in a minute, dated 3rd November 1835, says: ‘After blotting a good deal of paper 
Ican recommend nothing but a reference to the Governor-General in Council.” | 
No member of the Committee of Public Instruction in 1835, wrote so large and **| 
uneven a hand ashe and} my copyist was always able instantly to single out his 
writing by the muliplichty of corrections, and blots which mark the page. The 
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phenomena are exactly the same which have always been 
found to exist when a new mode of education has been rising 
‘into fashion. No man of fifty now learns Greek with boys. 
But in the sixteenth century it was not at all unusual to see 
old-Doctors of Divinity attending lectures side by side with 
young students, I should be sorry to deny to any native of 
any age the facilities which our schools might afford to him for 
studying the English language. 

Separation of Hindus and Mahomedans.—{ do not at all 
like the plan of separating the Hindus from the Mahomedans. 
But I think it a less evil than the complete exclusion of the 
Hindus of Moorshidabad from the advantages of a liberal 
education. I would attempt to educate the two races together. 
If that attempt fails, I would educate them separately. But 

PT Certainly would not suffer either class to monopolise the 
benefits of public instruction. 

The system of mutual instruction.—The system of mutual 
instruction is not, I conceive, by any means fitted for teaching 
the sciences. But whatever is mere matter of memory and does 
not require the exercise of the reasoning powers, such as the 
vocabulary of a language, may be taught by that system. I admit 
that you cannot with advantage teach the higher mathematics 
in that way. But the English language can be taught and 
taught very well and effectually in that way. The English 
language, I conceive, is the great avenue by which the people of 
this country must arrive at all valuable knowlédge. A nation 
without that language can never have more than a smattering 





corrections are now exceedingly valuable, more valuable than the minutes to which 
they belong. They are themselves a study and well deserve a diligent examination. 
When the first master of the English language corrects his own composition, which 
appeared faultless before, the correction must be based on the highest rules of 
criticism, The great minute of the 2nd February, combines in a small compass, the 
opinions which are expressed in nearly the same words through a score or two of 
detached remarks in the records. This minute was published in England in 1838, 
but is difficult to obtain in India. I could not find it in any one of the four great 
oe of Calcutta, in the Public Library (now Imperial Library} nor in the 
ibraries of St. Pauls Cathedral, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and of the 
Presidency College. Mr. Arbuthnot (afterwards knighted) then Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, has conferred an obligation on all interested in the preservation 
of valuable papers by including it in one of his Reports. To rescue it from the 
oblivion into which it has fallen in Bengal, I add it to these unpublished minutes.” 
Since then the minute has been printed in Trevelyan’s Competitionwallah. Mr. 
A. G. Arbuthnot was the first Director of Public Instruction, Madras, and became 
afterwards a member of the Viceroy’s Council and acting Governor of Madras: 
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of science : and it is well if even that smattering be free from 
error. À native, with that language, has ready access to full 
and accurate information on every subject, and will be able, if 
his natural talents are great, to make considerable advances in 
knowledge, even without the aid of a teacher. By the system 
of mutual instruction, we shall be able to impart a knowledge of 
that language to a much greater number of pupils than by any 
other arrangement. I earnestly hope that the Committee will 
try the experiment. Without some such arrangement, our 
means will not enable us to educate one-tenth of those who will 
apply to us for instruction. 


Stipends to the Sanskrit College of Calcutta—I am against { 
the promotion, I think it contrary to the letter and to the 
spirit of the Government Orders and also te. sound aso gil 
We are now proceeding on the principle that stipends are bad 
things which have been abolished as such, and that those who : 
are spared for the present have been spared only from a regard 
for vested interest. The question whether the stipends be or be 
not bad things is no part of the question now before us. Those 
who differ from me on that subject can at any time, raise the 
question and call on the Government to reconsider its decision. 

At present I take it for granted that we are only considering d 








what justice to the existing holders requires. Now I never 
heard that when an abuse was to be abolished, any person who / 
had no vested interest in that abuse was held to have a claim 

to any compensation. An interest not in possession may ~ 
be an interest/for which compensation ought to be given. 
But then it must be a vested interest. A contingent interest 
not in possession is quite a different thing. In 1833 Parlia- 
ment abolished prospectively half a dozen Irish bishoprics, 
the rights of the existing incumbents were respected ; but, as 
the sees fell in, the revenues were devoted to other purposes. 
What would have been said if clergymen who did not hold 
the bishoprics had demanded compensation for the chance of” 
being bishops which they had thus lost? In 1817 Parliament . 
abolished the lucrative places of Teller of the Exchequer, 
Auditor of the Exchequer, Chief Justice in Eyre, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and many other similar sinecures. The rights 


b. 
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of the existing holders were strictly respected ; and if any of 
those places had been granted in reversion, which, I believe, 
was not the case, the rights of the persons in whom the reversion 
had vested, would doubtless have been recognised too. But 
there,_of course, Parliament stopped. Nobody ventured to 
say: “Iam a public man, I stood very fair for a Tellership 
of the Exchequer. I had as good a chance as anybody of 
having it when it fell in. Therefore I have an interest in 
the continuance of these places, and I am injured if that interest 
2 not protected.” The interest of the holders of stipends in 
the stipends which they hold is a vested interest ; and I would 
protect it. Their interest in any stipend beyond what they 
hold is not a vested interest, and I would pay no regard to it. 
I never can admit that their hopes are to be the criterion. Many 
ñ frish curate might have hoped four years ago to be the 
bishop of some see which is now abolished. But that was no 
reason for keeping such a see when it was thought desirable 
to get rid of it. A young politician twenty years ago might 
have hoped to be Chief Justice in Eyre, South of Trent. But 
that was no reason for keeping up such a situation when it was 
found to be useless. Nay this argument proves too much. 
For if the pupils who had small stipends hoped for larger 
stipends, so did: the pupils who had no stipends hope for 
stipends ; so did boys who were not yet pupils hope to be 
stipendiary pupils. Where is the distinction? “ Let those who 
have anything keep it,’ is a plain rule. I know who they 
are: I can estimate the whole effect of such a principle. But 
“ Let those who hope for anything get it” is quite a different 
rule. No reason can possibly be assigned for giving ten rupees 
now to a boy who had five rupees in 1833 which is not exactly 
as good areason for giving five rupees now to a boy who had 
nothing in 1833. I say, therefore, stick to the plain principle, 
Protect vested interests, and as to the rest consider yourselves 
as-pétfectly free, 

Prizes given for subjects—\What is meant by a subject ? 
Some distinct rule ought to be laid down on that point. But 
I am quite certain that the number of prizes given at the last 
distribution was five or six times as great as it would have 
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been if our rule, construed in any manner, had been observed. 
If I had been consulted I would have given an exceedingly ~ 
handsome and valuable prize to the first student of the first 
class. I would have given, for example, a well-bound copy 
of the Axcyclopedia Britannica. To the secor 
have given some other valuable work, and F would have 
given no other prizes. I am satisfied that this course would 
excite great emulation. As the thing was managed eight 
or ten students were brought up together and received each a 
book without distinction. And this is called encouraging them 
to exertion: as if the sure way to discourage exertion were not 
to treat eminent merit and mediocrity alike. I propose that no 
prizes shall henceforth be given at the Hindu College without 
the previous sanction of the Committee. It is idle to pass re- 
solutions if they are to be broken in this way. The fiextsut 
ject to which I wish to call the attention of the Committee is 
the exhibition which follows the distribution of prizes. I, like 
Mr. Sutherland, have no partiality for such ceremonies. 
I think it avery questionable thing whether, even at home 
public spouting and acting ought to form part of the system 
of a place of education. What can the acting of boys be? At 
the very best, it can only deserve indulgence. And of what 
use is that sort of talent to them, even if they should acquire qd 













a considerable degree of it? But I think that in this country, 
such exhibitions are peculiarly ~t -f place. I can conceive 
nothing more grotesque than the scene from the “ Merchan. 
of Venice” * with Portia represented by a little black boy 
Then, too, I think that the subjects of recitations were 
ill-chosen and offensive to good taste. We are attempting 
tc introduce a great nation to a knowledge of the richest 
and noblest literature in the world. The society of Calcutta 
assemble to see what progress we are making, and we 
produce as a sample a boy who repeats some blackguard-doggerel 


dos. 
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” This minute was written on the roth May 1837. In March previous Macaulay 
witnessed at the Government House of Calcutta a dramatic performance played by 

the students of the Hindu College on the occasion of the annual prize distribution. 

Lord Auckland. the Lord Bishop. the Hon’ble Miss Frances Eden and several others 

were present on the occasion, The programme included recitations from “the King 2 
and the Miller,” ‘Merchant of Venice,” Act IV. Scene I and “The Dramatic 
Aspirant.” One Abhoy Charan Bose played the part of Portia. 
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of George Coleman’s about a fat gentleman who was put to bed 
over an oven, and about a man-midwife who was called out of 
“his bed by a drunken man at night. Our disciple tries to 
picoupy and tumbles, and staggers about in imitation of the 
aù fish sailors whom he has seen at the punch houses. 
Really if we can find nothing better worth reciting than this 
trash, we had better give up English instruction altogetherf 
This is strongly my opinion, and not mine only. The Governor- 
General, the Bishop, and other persons whose favourable opinion 
is of the greatest importance to the success of all schemes of 
native education, have expressed similar feelings. I would 
have an entire reform. I propose that in future, instead of 
Le recitations, the author of the best essay shall read that 





essay aloud after the prizes have been distributed. If this be 
houglit too great a change, I at least hope that the recitations 
will be of a different kind from what they have hitherto been, 
that nothing but what is really excellent and valuable as 
composition will be rehearsed, that vulgar oaths and buffoonery 
will be carefully excluded, and that the whole exhibition will 
| be less theatrical. 


Infant schools —\ do not think that it would be expedient 
for us to employ any of our funds in the manner proposed. As 
to employing the agency of the Infant School Society the 
fact that the Society gives religious instruction is aione sufficient 
to render such a course objectionable. In England no person of 
the higher or middle classes, no person who is in a situation to 
give his children a liberal education, ever, to the best of my belief 
sends a child to the Infant School. The use of such institutions 
is to provide a place where the children of the poor may be 
safe, cheerful, and harmlessly, if not profitably, employed while 
their parents are at work. What they learn, I imagine, is not 
much. But instead of being locked up in close rooms or aban- 
doned to the society of all the idle boys in the street, they play, 

nd pick up a little smattering of knowledge, under a very 
gentle discipline which is yet sufficient to keep them out of 
harm’s way. ‘This is, I believe, a correct account of the Infant 

* Schools of England. We donot at present aim at giving 

education directly to the lower classes of the people of this 
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country, We have not funds for such an undertaking. We 
aim at raising up an educated class who will hereafter, as we 
hope, be the means of diffusing among their countrymen some 
portion of the knowledge which we have imparted to them. 
I should consider it, therefore, as quite inconsistent witira 
whole plan to set up an Infant School resembling those of 
England, an Infant School for the children of coolies and tailors, 
And before I listen to any proposal for establishing an Infant | 







School of a higher kind, I should be glad to know whether 
tespectable Hindu and Mahomedan parents would be inclined | 
to send their young children just beginning to walk and talk 
from under their own roof. I am most friendly to Infant 
Schools in cases in which the mother is unable to look after her { 
children. It is infinitely better that the little things should be 
romping innocently or learning A B C under the eye ofa 
respectable, good humoured master or mistress, than they 
should be shut up all day alone in miserable garrets or be 
allowed to wander about the streets. But I cannot bring myself 
to think that where it is in the mother’s power to devote herself 
to the care of her family, very young children cannot be placed 
anywhere so fitly as under their mother’s care. The relation 
of parent and chiid is the foundation of all society. It is fit that 
where the parent is unable fully to perform the parental duties, l 
the charity of individuals, and perhaps in some circumstances, the | 
wisdom of the Government should supply what is wanting. But 
to break without necessity the closest of ali ties, to substitute the 
schoolmaster for the mother as the guardian of an infant 
hardly able to lisp, and that, too, when the mother has the 
leisure and the means to perform what all over the world is 
considered as her sacred and peculiar duty, is not in my opinion 
a wise course. I should be glad to know whether our native 
friends are of opinion that such an institution as that which is 
recommended would be favourably regarded by the most re- 
spectable of their countrymen. As to the corrupting influënce of 
the zenana, of which Mr. Trevelyan speaks, I may regret it. BIN 
I own that I cannot help thinking that the dissolution of the 
tie between parent and child is as greata moralevil as can be 
found in any zenana. In whatever degree these infant schools  # 
relax that tie, they do mischief. In whatever degree they 
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leave the child to the care of its family, the corrupting influence 

# of the zenana continues. There is a great deal of moral 

` corruption which we pass by as quite harmless, because it does 

ot shock our sense of decorum. For my own part I would 

rather_hear a boy of three years old lisp all the bad words in 

€ the language than that he should have no feelings of family 

affection—that his character should be that which must be 

expected in one who has had the misfortune of having a school- 
master in the place of a mother. 


The employment of educated natives.—I should, I own, 
greatly dislike any plan which gave to our pupils a monopoly 

, of public employments, or which tended to separate them from 
_ the body of their countrymen. The education which they 
receive necessarily has, to a considerable degree, this latter 
RO snes ; and this is a set off against the advantages of that 
education. We mean these youths to be conductors of know- 
ledge to the people, and it is of no use to fill the conductors with 
knowledge at one end, if you separate them from the people 
“at the other. It is absolutely necessary that these young 
men should, to a certain degree, be estranged from their 
countrymen by the mode in which they are brought up. 
It is impossible, but that this estrangement should produce 
pi effects which Mr. Shakespeare points out, and which we 
all admit. We should, I fear, increase the evil if on emerging 
from their schools they are regularly admitted into situations 
-carefully reserved for them alone, into situations for which 
none of their countrymen are suffered even to be candidates, 
As to jobbing and favouritism I defy any human being to 
show any manner in which this system can possibly tend to 
increase jobbing and favouritism. The objections to it are 
of quite a different kind. It has no tendency whatever to 
enable men in power to promote unfit candidates for office. 
The danger is that it may prevent men in power from promot- 
ing people whom they knew to be deserving, but who have 
Kaot the prescribed diploma. It is a check on the freedom of 
the dispensers of patronage, and like all such checks, tends 
» to make favouritism more difficult. It is in this respect 
analogous to the rules which limit the amount of salary to 
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be drawn by the young Civil Servants, and the number of ı 
officers who may be taken from duty with a regiment, for | 
staff employment. These rules may be good or bad, but every- 
body knows that they render it much more difficult than 
it would otherwise be for a Governor to gratify his faypurites. 
It is true that under the proposed system, favouritism and 
jobbing may still be practised—if there should be collusion 
between the dispensers of patronage and the examiners. But 
in the first place it is in the highest degree improbable that 
there will be such collusion. In the next place, if there 
should be such collusion inevery case, we still shall be only 
where we now are, The worst that can happen will be that 
unfit men will be appointed after a pretended examina- 
tion. Under the present system they may be appointed. 
without any examination at all. nied 


Proposal to establish ten pupil teacherships.—\ am against 
what is proposed. The effect of adopting the proposition 
would be either to stop the progress of the best students or to 
provide the lower classes with bad masters. If any but the 
very best are selected to teach, the business of teaching will be 
ill-performed. If the best are selected, their education is at an 
end. Just imagine what would be the effect in England of 
selecting all the best scholars of a public school, and at the of 
time when they would be leaving school for the university, , 
making them ushers, and condemning them to pass their time 
in teaching ‘f musa,” “muse,” and “amo, amas, amat” to — 
the boys of the lowest form. No system could be devised more 
certain to stuint ihe minds of boys at the very time of life at 
which their minds might be expected to develop themselves 
most rapidly. If we were absolutely in want of funds, there 
might be some excuse for sucha measure. But there will not 
be the smallest difficulty in providing additional teachers, if 
additional teachers are wanted. And surely it is much better 
to appoint such teachers than to divert the attention of 
most intelligent young men in the college from their own 
studies, and to employ them in the uninteresting drudgery of 
teaching the first elements to children. = 

` These are some of Macaulay’s opinions on the 
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educational problems of the time, when he was the Pre- 

sident of the General Committee of Public Instruction. 

~The boldness and freedom with which he expressed his 

= views were their chief value. He worked for educating 

ae natives of India with great energy and assiduity. 

This arduous task was purely a labour of love to 

him. In the affairs of the Hindu College, he took 

a great interest. In 1835 the principalship of 

‘ the College fell vacant by the resignation of Dr. 

Tytler, and Macaulay took in Captain D. L. 

'- Richardson as principal to give his subject of advocacy 

\ a fair trial. When Richardson applied for the post, 
| Macaulay thus wrote to him :— 


CHOWRINGHEE, the 7th February 1835. 
a MY DEAR SIR —I find that we have not the nominations 
of the masters of the Hindu College. 

The Committee of the College—a body almost entirely 
composed of natives—chooses : we have only a veto. I feel that 
we have no chance of obtaining the services of any person 

\ whose services would be equally valuable as yours ; and shall 
assuredly give you all the support in my power. 
i Believe me ever, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
T. B. MACAULAY. 

The Native Committee of the Hindu College ap- 
pointed Richardson in the vacant place according to 
Macaulay's suggestion, and thereby secured his service 
as an Examiner of English. In December 1836 
Macaulay examined the boys of the first class of the 

¿Sindu College in English literature and composition 
and reported thus :— 

I have to report to the Committee that 1 examined the first 
class of the students of the Hindu College, and that I was, on 
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the whole, exceedingly gratified by the manner in which they 
acquitted themselves. 

I tried them in a very simple passage of Swift and in 
another, much more complicated and artificial, from Cowley’s 
Dialogue on Oliver Cromwell ; I gave them also a passage which 
none of them had ever read, from Shakespear’s King John. 

After they had been examined, I again called up two or 
three of the most advanced, and gave them passages of consider- 
able difficulty from Lord Bacon’s Essays. They all read with 
ease, and most of them with great intelligence. I asked them 
numerous questions about the writers in whose works I 
examined them, and about the subjects which these writers 
had treated. If I found them well informed, I prosecuted 
the examination further and attemped to get to the bottom of A 
what they knew of Western literature and history. af 

The youag lad, Rajnarain Dutt, * appeared to be well read 
in Englisl, poetry and answered questions about Shakespeare 
and Popr better than any of the others, but seemed to have 
paid little attention to other subjects. 

Indeed I should be inclined to say that a disproportionate 
degree of attention has been bestowed on this branch of study, 
by almost all the students. They all had by heart the names of 
all the dramatists of the time of Elizabeth and James the First g 
dramatists of whose works they in all probability will never 
see a copy: Marlow, Ford, Massinger, Decker, and so on. But 
few of them knew that James the Second was deposed. I have ~ 
no doubt that Captain Richardson, who seems most zealous 
and assiduous in the discharge of his duty, will direct their 
attention hereafter to the graver + as well as the lighter parts 
of English literature. 


It should be noted here that Macaulay examined 
the boys orally, as written system of examination had 
not been introduced then into the Hindu College. One 





Sr PE ls 
* Of the Colutollah Dutt Family of Calcutta. # 


+ This hint had the desired effect. In 1838 after examining the students of 
the Hindu College in History. Charles Hay Cameron, of the Indian Law Com- 
mission, thus reported : ‘The answers exhibit a degree of historical knowledge “ 
which is prohably not inferior to that of any equal number of the same age in any 
‘English seminary.” 
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of his examinees* thus wrote: “ Sixty years have rolled 
over the day, but how long does the mental retina retain 
mits impressions. Macaulay’s form and features have not 
yetworn away from my memory. I was standing near 
the door to the staircase when he slowly approached 
along the western corridor of the Sanskrit College 
with a few books in his hand. I moved aside from 
instinct as he passed by me to the upstair rooms. 
Forgetting the libeller in the benefactor, I now regard 
my having had a sight of him as an epoch in my life.’ 
In December 1837 he thus writes about the Hindu 
College examination under date the 5th: “I will 
Ra But I fear that I shall not be here long 
enough to see the essays which will be sent in some time 
… Jlater. I should be glad to be spared till after Christmas 
i day, as I am much employed in the mornings at present.” 
Macaulay left Calcutta early in January 1838 and 
was succeeded by Sir Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice 
, of the Calcutta Supreme Court as President of the 
pee! Committee of Public Instruction. The noble 
work which he begun did not suffer in the’least under 
his successor. It will be engraved on the hearts of the 
«- people of India, and whenever and wherever the tale of 
this great and beneficent work is told, the name of 
Macaulay will claim a place -at the beginning of the 
| noble narrative and be recalled with honour on its pages. 


S. C. SANIAL. 
(To be continued.) 













* The accomplished and brilliant author of the Travers of a Hindu. He is 
still alive. Babu Bholanath Chander is his name. 


Art. VI—SOME LITTLE-KNOWN VISITORS 70 
CALCUTTA IN THE ISTH CENTURY. 


HE many writers on the topography of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood have not completely 
gleaned the field of their research. There are travellers, 
specially from the continent of Europe, to whose works 
they never allude. It would no doubt be possible, by 
searching printed and manuscript sources in European 
libraries, to compile a considerable corpus of these 
neglected critics, for critics they mostly were, bit even Wl 
in Calcutta a few specimens are available. 

The earliest is one, David Tappen,* who came to 
Bengal in 1675. He visited Pandel!, which is almost 
certainly Bandel, though travellers of the preceding 
century gave that name to Chittagong also. His account 
of that place is, however, somewhat too “roguish,” 
as Pepys. would say, for the pages of this staid 
Review. \ 

The first of our visitors who notices Calcutta is the 
Sieur Luillier, who came up the Hooghly in i706, and 
published his Voyage aux Grandes Indes in 1706 at the 
Hague. He did but honour the city with a passing 
glance :—: 

“Next day we passed by the factory of the 
English of the old Company: this is called 
Golgothe, and is very fine. Some very fine 
shops were being built there. The factory lies 
on the bank of the Ganges, and is eight leagues’ 
from ours (z. e., from Chandernagore). 








al 





* Funffzehen Jährige curidse und denckwiirdige auch sehr gefahrliche Ost- 
Indiansche Reise Berchreibung, etc. Hannover, 1704—40. 
. 
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As a number of private persons have built 
houses adjoining it, you would take it in the 


g distance for a town (p. 44). 
~. 


A glimpse of Calcutta in its early days may also 
be had from a letter of the Jesuit, C. A. Barbier,* dated 
Pinnepondi, 15th January 1723, in which he describes 
his travels with his Bishop, Francisco Laynes, f in 1712: 

The first twenty (leagues) of our journey lay through 
immense forests, but after that a fairly populous country 
appeared. After this we left our vessel and got intoa 
bazeras (a country boat taking from 6 to 40 rowers, 
according to size, and having one or two rooms on the 
stern)... The dazeras was sent by M. Rouxel,ï a rela- 
tion of the Admiral of that name, and Governor of 
Collicuta, which is one of the most celebrated settlements 
that the English Company has in the Indies. There is 
there a church for Catholics, built before the English 
gave this spot the appearance of a town. It is served 
by a reverend Augustine father, like all those in Bengal, 
the King of Portugal having put all the Christian com- 
munities under the care of those Fathers. . .. We set foot 
on shore, and M. Rouxel, though a Protestant, showed 
by a salvo of artillery and other marks of honour, the 
esteem and respect that he felt for the Bishop.” 

No writer on Calcutta appears to have been ac- 
quainted with a remarkable book, the Voyage au Bengale 
of Citizen Charpentier de Cossigny, published in the year 
8, the eighth, that is, in the Republican era that dates 
from soon after the execution of Louis XVI. The book 


—*-Born 1677, became Superior of the Carnatic Missions, and died at Pondichery, ` 
[See Sommervogel's edition of Backer’s “ Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de 





723- 
OF ER This letter has already been published by mein the National Magazine 


for October 1904. The original may be found in Vol. XXIII of the r810 edition 
of the Lettres edifiantes. 

+ Francisco Laynez, a Portuguese, born in 1656, went in 168: to Malabar, where 
he is said to have baptised 13,600 persons, and afterwards became Bishop of Meliapur. 
(Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Générale.) 


tie, Russell. 
. 
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contains two accounts of Bengal, one drawn up by the 
Citizen aforesaid in 1766-67, when despatched officially 
to spy out the land, the other in 1789 by a friend of his, | 
whose name he does not reveal. The Citizen also, adds À 
a series of critical notes on the account of Bengal given 
by the well-known Dutch traveller Stavorinus, an 
account of Japan, taken at second hand from a Dutch 
Governor of Chinsura, and a curious treatise on the 
various methods of growing rice in use throughout Asia. 
The Citizen’s own account has all the dulness of a blue- 
book. From his criticisms of Stavorinus we glean, how- 
ever, that inoculation against smallpox was then practised 
in Bengal, by inserting the virus in an incision on the & 
left wrist, and that all the practitioners of this particular 
art lived at Bandel. 

The anonymous friend of the Citizen, whom for 
brevity we will call citizen X, spent three months in 
Bengal, and his accounts of certain places in his time 
are among,the best in existence. 

He landed at Kagery (Kedgeree) which consisted , 
of nothing more than a score of straw huts with bamboo i 
palisadings, like all native houses in Bengal. He refused 
to credit the common theory that this simplicity in archi- 
tecture had fot its object to conceal wealth from rapa- 
cious rulers, whether European or Asiatic. “ In a climate 
invariably mild, like that of Bengal, among a feeble 
people which lives on little and holds the religious 
conviction that this life is merely a passage from one 
state to another, and so takes little thought for it, and 
which last and most important, is superstitiously attach 
to its ancient customs, it is not astonishing to find this 
extremely ancient mode of building still in use.” He 
mentions, however, having seen brick houses belonging 
to Bengalis in the European settlements, as well as 
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considerable ruins of brick structures, for instance the 
Castle of Laurany near Chandernagore, said to have 
been the palace of one of the ancient kings. 
“Having paid a call on the Rajah of Houlougaret 
(Uluberia), citizen X proceeded to Calcutta, and we will 

| give an abbreviated translation of his account. 

| “You land at Calcutta on numerous stairways or 

| slopes paved with brick, which reach from the ground 
level to low water mark. 

Everywhere you meet the Custom House peons 
who carry off for examination the goods that are landed, 
in view of the duties that have to be paid, and it is the 

@ easiest thing in the world, as one can see, to avoid pay- 
7 ment of these latter by a small bribe to these hirelings. 
Import and export duties used to Be considerable, but 
the latter have just been entirely'done away with and 
the former considerably reduced. I will take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that as soon as a vessel of any kind 
reaches Calcutta, whether it means to stay there or simply 
to pass by, the English Government sends on board two 
soldiers, or, sometimes, more. They particularly insist, 
in the case of a homeward bound ship, on knowing the 
nature of the goods exported, and I have heard it stated 
asa fact that they often inflict disagree\ble visits on 
foreign vessels. It is, however, admitted that they behave 
| more circumspectly to us French than to any other nation 
and are content in our case with a verbal statement. 
The Old Town, which lies north of the new one, 
is very ugly and very dirty. The streets are everywhere 
blocked up by the bad arrangement of the houses, and 
most are narrow, tortuous, and dark—-mere dens of 
cut-throats. The lower stories of the houses are al- 
together unfit to live in, and cannot even be used for 
any other purpose on account of the destructive damp- 
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that pervades them. In certain quarters there the first 
floors are entirely taken up with rows of little shops, 
very narrow and very dark, all alike and touching one 
-another, only one or two feet above tlie level of thead 
ground. These quarters ‘are called bazars~ in front of 
-every house are a dirty stall and a noisome muddy ditch, 
so that Calcutta, especially in this portion of it, is one 
-of the most unhealthy spots in the world, chiefly in the 
bad season, the hot weather, which lasts for seven or 
eight months of the year. However, the new town, 
situated to the south of the old and adjoining it, is ex- 
tremely beautiful. It is composed of only two or three 
streets, but these afford illimitable vistas, are very wide, 4 
-and adorned almost all along by magnificent houses, 
which, however, are funequal in appearance, and placed 
without regard to arrangement. The English say this 
is done to get the bfeeze, but the effect is unpleasing, 
-and Calcutta looks as if it had been built by a race of 
-egotists, each VE ignoring his neighbour’s existence. 
The ground floors are no more habitable in the new 
town than the old, for the foundation soil here, as else- 
where in thd neighbourhood, is swampy. Neither is 
there in Calcutta any public building worthy of notice— 
the most stigking edifice is a new house of enormous 
length (perhaps 400 yards) and 80 yards broad at- 
most. It has one upper ‘storey, and above that a 
terrace after the Italian fashion. This is the abode of 
-all the émployés of the East India Company. The 
settlers/in Calcutta boasted to me of their new church, 
which was finished while I was staying there, and I went 
to see it. It struck me as mediocre in design an 
defective in proportion, and altogether inferior to our 
modest church at Port Louis in the Isle of France, 
and not much larger. 


i 
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People spoke of the Orphans’ Home opposite Calcutta 
on the other side of the river as a remarkable institution. 
I only examined it from a distance, but the buildings are 
raf considerable size and seemed not without dignity. 

Round about Calcutta, at a distance of two or 
three leagues in every direction, are very fine country 
houses, whither the English who own them repair every 
evening, to breathe a fresher and more healthy air and 
to devote themselves with the more facility to the tavern 
life which people of that nation love. They return to 
town in the morning, and attend té their business there 


“all day, and if sometimes they stay in town for the 


4 evening-they take with them to promenade and theatre, 


d 


` 


and even to ball and concert, the\stiffness and stolidity 
which characterise them. 

At first sight there is nothing so original, but 
afterwards nothing so tiresome and melancholy to a 
Frenchman as these entertainments, where stiffness and 
frigid etiquette prevail, instead of the lightheartedness 
which we introduce into such scenes. The presence 
of a great number of pretty women superbly dressed, 
but spoiled by their pale complexions, does but increase 
our boredom and aversion, for on these fair faces instead 
of smiles and gracious mien, nothing. but disdain, I 
had almost said insolence, is visible. 

Besides the country houses I have just mentioned, 
many of the Calcutta English have others at a greater dis- 
tance, in which they pass the unhealthiest seasons of the 
year. Most of these have attached to them vast estates, 
either granted or let to them by the Company, which the 
owners or tenants cultivate by the aid of native labour. 
Most of them at the present time are devoted to indigo. 

The total population of Calcutta is reckoned at 
one million souls. This I take to be an exaggerated 


. 
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estimate, but still the real total is considerable. The 
Europeans, even including the troops and the population 
of the ships, form the smallest division, as will readily be 
supposed. Another, exceeding this by oné-quarter _per- 
haps, is comprised of Americans, half-castes, topazes and 
other people of the kind, calling themselves Portuguese. 
A third division, more numerous, it seemed to me, than 
the other two put together, consists of the Brahmins, 
traders, and banyans or persons belonging to other 
castes, called szrars, all sly inveterate rascals. The 
residue is made up of the mass of Bengalis, shopkeepers, 
workmen, servants, servants’ servants, lastly the native 


population, and especially the bearers, or men who carry’ 


chairs and palanquins, for there is not a negro in the 
town, even an African, who, if he has a few rupees, does 
not keep a carriage and chairmen, and there is sucha 
quantity of them that I have sometimes seen the widest 
streets blocked with them at several points. 

The English inhabitants of Calcutta are far from 
being the worthiest specimens of their nation—most of 
them are parvenus. ‘They mostly display the roughness, 
and the stupid/ stiffness and insolence that mark this 
class of people in all nations, accentuated by the 
national character, which, as is well known, is not 
the most gracious and affable, and still less the most 
modest we, are acquainted with. Every Englishman 
of the class alluded to thinks the Company to be 
lord of all the earth, and thinks himself to be the 
Company. They all markedly hate the French, and 


N 


d 


would let them know it on all occasions if they dared. ag 


For the other European nations within reach they affect 
profound contempt, and, truth to say, these nations, 
both in their corporate capacity and as individuals, lend 
colour to this feeling by putting up with it too patiently 
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on all occasions, public and private. It is only fair to 
add that the better sort of people, whom we call gens 
comme il faut are the same at Calcutta as we know them 
to be everywhere else, and their company is a consolation 
to the philosopher for the annoyances of intercourse with 
the people above described. Unfortunately there are 
very few of them, and it will be easily believed that they 
are not the easiest of access. Calcutta has lost much of 
its wealth since the severe and rigorous justice of Lord 
Cornwallis’ administration so largely reduced the ex- 
penses of the Company, and brought down those of 
private persons, by putting a stop to depredation and 
‘extortion, and especially since he allowed the laws in 
favour of the natives to have full play. 

Citizen X was evidently a great admirer of this 
Governor-General, whom he persists in calling Lord 
Eart Cornwallis, defends him against the charge of 

‘having ruined Calcutta by the severity of his rule, and 
represents him as a recluse from society, knowing no 
other diversion than that of watching sepoys at drill at 
Balampore, the new camp formed under his direction. 
Citizen X had opportunities offered him of seeing over 
Fort William, but neglected them as his Government 
had already managed to secure good plans of the place. 

Our traveller furnishes some useful notes on other 
towns on the Hooghly. Serampore he notices chiefly as 
a resort for absconding bankrupts from Calcutta. Of 
Gority (Ghireti) the French Governor’s pleasure house 
near’ Chandernagore, he gives a detailed account. 

7 Chandernagore itself, then as now, was not calculated 
to gratify a patriotic Frenchman. Citizen X sat there on the 
ruins of the little fort, and thought of the celebrated and 
“barbarous Clive,” and congratulated himself that France 
had not inherited the gains of the rapacious English, 
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He was disgusted to find, however, that his country- 
men had the inhumanity to buy Bengali slaves in time 
of famine and export them to the Isle of France and 
that the English Government had intervened to stops 
this trade. Passing to Chinsura, he notes the decay of 
the place, and registers the opinion that “no nation 
under the sun can possibly have been brought lower 
than the Dutch in Bengal are by the English,” and 
describes the “ Batavian stolidity” with which they endure 
the outrages of that nation. 

Citizen X paid a visit to Bandel, where it must be 
supposed some personal indignity was offered him, judg- 
ing from his unmeasured scorn. He speaks of the church 
as a huge barn, and the inhabitants as having nothing Put 
their grand Portuguese names to recommend them, and 
passing their noble lives in begging, thieving, and saying 
paternosters. ‘‘ The Governor-General of the town, ” he 
says, “isa Franciscan friar who spends his days and 
nights in fighting and drinking, along with the monkish 
officials his subordinates.” There is only one day in the 
year when honest people are to be found in Bandel, and 
that is on the occasion of the zemvazne of Our Lady of 
Bandel, but the attendant rioting and debauchery are ill 
calculated to edify such hardened heretics as the English. 

Citizen X finishes his remarks by saying that he had 
intended to dilate further on Indian antiquities, but that 
he refrained after the publication of the first volume of 
‘the Asiatic Researches, published by thé Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, a body “ composed of worthy savants, who 
have no other occupation than study ” [sé /] and are 
“equally exempt from prejudice and excess of zeal.” ™ 


Jonn MACFARLANE. 


| 
b ` SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL for 
1904-05, Calcutta. 


THIS report is a sad record of the inefficiency of educa- 
tion in the Province. To quote from the Introductory Summary 
“ One fact which has become increasingly evident during the 
past few years in the administration of the Education Depart- 
in Bengal is that the controlling staff is in many respects 
o enable the work which has been undertaken to be 
ively carried through.” This isa statement 
is not only true, but actually understates the deficiency 

or the Department. 

When we come to Mr. Hornell’s remarks on European 
education in Bengal we find him stating “This brings me to: 
what | consider a very serious defect in the system under which 
we have tried to develop schools. The work of the schools has 
been entirely dominated, up to the present, by the code 

f examinations. These examinations prescribe English and Arith- 







metic as compulsory subjects, and leave to the discretion of 
| the school the choice of a certain number out of a long list of 
optional subjects. No attempt has even been made to advise 
schools as to the curricula suitable to their varying needs, and 
as the examinations have been all-in-all, the optional subjects,. 
which find their way into the school curriculum, are often not 
the most suitable, even their adopters admit that, but the 
subjects, which score most in the examinations.” He states that 
in some secondary schools history is not taught at all, and 
geography is relegated to the lower classes, that the place of 
these subjects is taken by physiès, physiology, political economy, 
É“ i in a few cases elementary logic, and that these subjects are, 
as taught, purely cram subjects, intellectually worthless. Now 
whose is the fault of all this? There are two distinct branches 
of the Education Department, executive and administrative 
and it has always been the custom to transfer men from one to- 
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the other with perfect impartiality. Can we wonder then at 
the results achieved? We want men in the administrative 
department who not only possess good degrees, but who are 
experienced in actual school work in up-to-date schools at 
home. This neglecting of essentials, this taking up of cra 

subjects would quickly disappear with such men to advise, 
We note with satisfaction that with the remodelling of the 
Form of the returns of the expenditure on European education a 
much closer approximation to the true state of affairs has been 
attained. Perhaps a careful scrutiny of these Forms would 
show that they are not quite scientifically accurate, from a 
finance point of view. We note that what improvement h 
taken place in this matter is credited to Mr. Jackson. 









TRIENNIAL REPORT ON THE LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN THE UNITE 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH for the years 1903, 1994 and 
1905. Allahabad. 


THERE is nothing to show that the increase of lunacy 
in India is in any way comparable to that at home, still 
the greatest precautions should be taken before any so-called 
“ recovered” case is allowed to go at large. Colonel Murray is 
then very right when he considers it very doubtful whether 
“ recovered ” lunatics should be allowed to visit bazars during i 
their probationary period, not only from the surmise that they 
might not return to the barracks, but from others which are too 
obvious to mention. 


The building of a Central Lunatic Asylum at such a place 
as Ranchi is very pressing and should occupy the attention of 
the Government at the very earliest opportunity, such temporary 
expedients as the removing European lunatics to Lucknow are 
worth very little if we may judge by the mortality returns. The 
increase in the deaths, which seems mainly due to phthisis, calls 
for immediate attention. From the tables we are not able to tell 
whether this disease originated in the Asylum or whether thane 
patients were suffering from it when admitted, but whatever 
were the causes it is essentially a disease in which segregation 
hould be immediately adopted. 
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{ The ill nourished nervous system of lunatics renders them 
* peculiarly liable to all contagious diseases, and though it is 
/ impossible to reduce the death-rate to that of the normal 
bes ropuiation of any district, yet such precautions should be taken 


“aS-te-render chance of contagion the smallest possible. 





REPORT ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE PUNJAB AND ITS DE- 
PENDENCIES for 1904-1905. Lahore. 


WE may congratulate the Director of Public Instruction 
on a fairly progressive year. When, however, we turn to 
European education we find the same complaint that is to be 
found in every Province of India, namely, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing competent Assistant Masters. The mistake that has been 

nade at-home is still being made out in India and there seems 
at present no chance of its being rectified. We should imagine 
that it was fairly obvious to even the most uninitiated of 
minds that it is far better to have competent teachers and inferior 
- buildings than incompetent teachers and superior buildings. 
In all education the first consideration is the teacher and we 
shall never get good men to act as such till we open a career 
for them. It is foolish to expect to obtain competent men in. 
India to act as Assistant Masters for we have no place whence 
to obtain them. Until European education is put on a sound 
basis it is also foolish to expect men to come out to India, when 
there is no chance of promotion, Of course the want of funds 
stands at the root of all these evils, but if we are going to 
spend the money when it is granted on buildings and 
equipment only we shall be as far as ever from success. Make 
it worth the while for a few good men to come to India, and it 
will not require so very much to do so, and the product turned 
out of our schools will well be worth the expense. All the talk 
in the world and all the resolutions of Committees are of no 
avail Buildings, equipment and sites are without worth till we 
ace there the all-important competent teacher. 
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SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. By John McT. E, McTaggart. (Mr. 
Edward Arnold.) 


THIS book is a series of essays on theological dogmas 
treated from the philosophical standpoint. Mr. McTaggart 
has the gifts of penetrative insight and of literary lucidity. 
The main results of his inquiries are, asis to be expected, 
negative, and he contemplates with equanimity the loss of much 
that is at present held to be of the essence of religious. belief. | 
The comparative tragedy of any such result of enquiry cannot 
be considered to invalidate the truth of the reasoning whic? 
has led uptoit. The book will not, we conceive, be popular 
with those whose beliefs are chiefly a matter of heredity or 
environment, but it will be none the less useful to those who 
appreciate, however dimly, the everlasting distinction between 
the letter and the spirit in religion. 





HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES. By the Abbe J. A. 
Dubois. Translated by Henry K. Beauchamp, C.I.E. (Th 
Clarendon Press, Oxford.) { 
WE welcome this third reprint of Mr. Beauchamp’s excel- 

lent edition of this standard work. The interest of the subject 
is still vivid, few authors having enjoyed the Abbe’s opportu- 
nities of acquiring such varied and first-hand information on 
the customs of the Deccan at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The proverbial conservatism of India ensures the 
perennial accuracy of this presentment of the main factors in 
Hindu life. 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. A SELECTION FROM HIS SPEECHES, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION. By Sir Thomas Raleigh. (Mess dy 
Macmillan & Co.) 

IT is a wise old saying that it is not necessary to defend a 
lion, when all you have to do is to open the cage and let the lion 
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defend himself. This is practically what has been done with 
regard to Lord Curzon’s much criticised administration by the 
publication of these two volumes. They leave a strong 
himoression of the brilliancy and versatility of the great ruler 
wite.has just left us, which may safely be trusted to answer the 
various murmurs which have not yet subsided as to whether 
the fortiter in re might not have been more frequently accom- 
panieu-oy the suaviter in modo, The note of high seriousness 
and personal detachment that is so constantly sounded in the 
ex-Viceroy’s speeches may now be heard with the greater 
attention, after the turmoil of the controversies which called 
forth his utterances has died away. We confidently predict 
that the great administrator’s influence will continue to affect, 
if only insensibly, the policy of his successors and their outlook 
por India and her problems for many years to come, 





LADY BALTIMORE. By Owen Wister. (Messrs. Macmillan and Co.) 


A VERY clever and charming story, written with all the 
distinction of the author’s well-known style. The contrast 
between the bustling North and the aristocratic South will 
appeal to all who know and love the latter. The character 
study is keen and intricate, and the plot unwinds itself with 
fhe inevitable smoothness of reality. The dialogue reminds 

‘fone of Mr. Anthony Hope at his best, and no higher word 
~ of praise can be spoken. 


| MAHE DE LA BOURDONNAIS AND LA COMPAGNIE DES INDES. 
Par E. Harpin. Paris, 1905. 


THIS is an attempt, carried out in great detail, to clear 
La Bourdonnais from the charge of bribery and corruption in 
connection with the capture of Madras. The documents in 
the Law collection in the India House, on which Malleson 
mélied, and which have generally been admitted as conclusive 
by subsequent historians, were copied at the expense of the 
town of St, Malo, the birthplace of the great commander, and. 
the present work subjects them to a searching analysis. 
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DR. C. VALENTINO. Notes Sur P Inde. Serpents-hygiene-medecine. 

Apercus economiques sur l'Inde Francaise. Paris, 1906. 

THESE Notes are the result of something more than a } 
globe-trotter’s sojourn in India, being based on eighteen months 
work as an army doctor in the French possessions in India. 
Dr. Valentino describes how by gratuitous exercise of his art 
he wonthe confidence of the natives and was initiated into 
their traditional lore, especially in medicine, - His Notes are 
extremely curious, sometimes rather too much so for the 
fastidious lay mind, though those on snakes and snake-bite 
are subject to no such reproach. He treats tenderly the so- 
called absurdities of Hindu traditional medicine, and is always | 
ready to find for them a solid scientific basis. 





THE LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS TO HIS ort ae 
io full from the original in the British Museum, introduced and 
annotated by Sydney C. Grier, author of ‘‘ The Great Proconsul,”” 
“in Furthest Ind,” etc., etc. William Blackwood and Sons. 1905. 


SYDNEY C. GRIER, the male pseudonym, hides the female 
identity of Miss Hilda Gregg, a lady of great talent who has 
already made her mark as a writer of great force by becoming 
the authoress of several delightful romances. It has become a 
fashion now-a-days with English authoresses to appear in the 
guises of pseudonyms whenever they publish their own works. 
This is most probably due to a delicateness of their feminine 
nature which always hates any bold appearance before the 
public. Hence they always prefer a pseudonymic shade to 
conceal their personality from the public gaze as well as from 
the critic’s onslaught, 

Our authoress shows considerable interest in the life and 
work of Warren Hastings as Governor-General of India and 
as a British citizen after his retirement from active life. She 
has carefully read all the letters and papers of the Great Pro- 
consul, both private and public,as a diligent student, and has 
come to the conclusion that Macaulay is chiefly responsible 
for the withdrawal of the esteem with which the memory of 
Warren Hastings was cherished by the British people after 
the failure of his impeachment. As the result of Macaulay's 
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impassioned sentences against Warren Hastings, every school 
boy and girl of England now regard him as one who 
b treated the natives very cruelly, and was impeached.” The 
euthoress says in the general introduction that “this sen- 
| tence with slight variations in phraseology and spelling, 
| confronted the present writer (the authoress of course) con- 
y Spicuously a year or two ago, on the first sheet of every set 
7 of answers to a certain examination paper. The victims 
had been invited, with the large and airy generosity of 
examination papers intended for the very young, to say what 
they knew about Warren Hastings and with rash confidence 
t they had assumed that here at any rate was a question they 
could answer, ‘Diluted Macaulay, filtered through the minds 
ne governesses into those of girls, was the verdict of the 
moment, but upon reflection a curious fact leaped into pro- 
minence, Not one of the youthful historians knew—or ap- 
peared to know—that Hastings was triumphantly acquitted on 
“every charge brought against him. Even Macaulay does not 
attempt to deny the fact, though he does his best to minimise 
its significance, so that it can hardly have been omitted from 
{their teaching. How is it that it had so completely escaped 
heir memories ? ” 
“ Further experience,” our authoress goes on remarking, 
‘has induced the conclusion that the same limitation of know- 
ledge exists widely in a more surprising quarter. ‘We know 
the verdict,’ writes with unconscious mendacity, a reviewer in 
a great daily, the name of which it were charity to withhold, 
‘and in the main nothing yet adduced has ever availed to 
shake the opinion of the majority in its justice. Certainly 
not, the book under review, the whole aim of which was to 
justify the verdict! It is clearly true of parliaments as well 
as of men, that the evil which they do lives after them, while 
the good is interred with their bones.” 
e-_ It is true that Warren Hastings was triumphantly acquitted 
on every charge brought against him by Burke and his follow- 
ers, but the British public never acquiesced in the innocence of 
Hastings as a result of his acquittal, They felt, as we believe 
they are still feeling, as it were instinctively, that Warren 
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Hastings was more or less guilty of the charges brought against 
him. When Macaulay wrote, he simply echoed the public 
sentiment as he found it both in India and England. Asa 
reviewer, he was justified in doing so, without consulting othe 
original sources of information about the character of Warren 
Hastings as Governor-General of India. That the British 
public was dissatisfied with the verdict on Warren Hastings’ 
trial had been ‘abundantly proved by their ready approval 
of the great essayist’s judgment on the question, and the 
enormous success which the essay gained for the writer. 
Macaulay scrupulously followed the voice of the British 
people, and, as such, gained immense popularity, 


In India nobody ever believed that “atren Hastings 
was innocent of the charges for which he was impeached 
That empire-building cannot be an innocent affair and honest 
undertaking goes without saying. If that is true, why should 
anybody try to exonerate Warren Hastings from some cul- 
pable acts which he found it essentially necessary to commit 
on building the British Empire in the East? According to 
all ethical teachers, all empire-bnilders are the greatest offend- 
ers. Judged as such, Warren Hastings must be declared as 
one of them. As such Macaulay described Hastings as a mar 
of blood and iron, marching through rapine to the establish 
ment of an empire. This description exactly coincided with 
the popular view and received ready welcome from the public. 
It struck the public mind with immense force and is hence 
still vibrating through the popular opinion with undiminished 
strength. 


Against this popular view and Macaulay’s impassioned 
essay, our authoress has tried her best to indite a philippic 
with the special knowledge of Warren Hastings’ character 
derived from a thorough and careful reading of his unpublished 
papers. That Macaulay was not uniformly accurate in all his 
statements and that some of his accusations against Warre 
Hastings are utterly baseless goes without saying. The merit of 
Macaulay’s essays lies not in the accuracy of his description but 
in its brilliant narrative character. Sometimes inebriated with 
his own rhetoric he drew a picture of a thing that was utterly 
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dissimilar to the original. Such lapses are common in great 
rhetoricians, and Macaulay is guilty of many of them. But 
his essay on Warren Hastings is not wholly an overdrawn 
_ picture, and though here and there may be found inaccurate 
statements, as a whole, the essay does sufficient justice 
to Warren Hastings’ character as Governor-General of 
India. 

We have failed to find out the justification of the follow- 
ing lines against Macaulay as written by our authoress :—“ It 
is one of the ironies of history that this national esteem (for 
Warren Hastings), so tardily accorded, should have been with- 
drawn, less than a quarter of a century after the death of its 
object, in deference to the impassioned periods of a popular 

F: journalist in a hurry. The magic of Macaulay’s style has 
“resetied from oblivion, and preserved for use as a school-book 
a piece of book-making as flagrant, if not as tedious, as the 
biography he professed to review. Had he dreamt of the 
longevity his ‘Edinburgh’ article was destined to achieve, he 
would, no doubt, as in the case of his ‘ History,’ have made 
some effort to consult original authorities, some attempt to 
ascertain the actual character of the men of whom he wrote. 
There were many still alive who had known Hastings well, 
many more whose family traditions kept his memory green. 
The records of the trial were accessible to the world, and 
an enormous accumulation of private and official papers had 
been only very partially utilised by Mr. Gleig. But why 
spend more time than need be on a magazine article? Here 
was a book from the pen of a Tory journalist—a light of the 
rival magazine—what more natural or more agreeable than 
“to pulverise it? Let it be conceded at once that Gleig’s 
biography deserved the worst that could be said of its work- 
manship. Its lack of system, with the complementary defect, 
absence of an index, its perpetual anticipations jand harkings- 

. back, its absolute solidity, make it an extraordinary difficult 

7 book to read, while the writer displays frequently a singular 
ineptness in entering into the mind of his subject, even when 
all the evidence is clear before him. But it doés provide facts, 
though they may be difficult to disinter, i the reviewer 
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turned his back deliberately on these, and elected to take his 
stand upon fiction.” : 

Being an apologist of Warren Hastings it is but natural 
for our authoress to feel indignant at the accusations levelled 
against him by Macaulay, and the reader who wishes to 
condemn the essayist as a systematic blunderer will find ample 
materials in the book under review. The whole of the general 
introduction is an attack on Maculay for his having cast 
aspersions on one whom our authoress has found out to be 
“the tenderest of friends and most delicate of benefactors ” 
and for whom the natives of India sent address after address 
to protest their affection for, and confidence in, him. The real 
object of the book is to clear the character of Warren Hastings 
from the Essayist’s calumnies, though the ostensible one is to 


publish his letters to his wife in full from the originals-as- 


preserved in the British Museum. These letters form the 
raison d'être of the book under review. In the British Museum 
they are bound together in a thin quarto volume divided into 
three series, dated, respectively, 1780, 1785 and 1784-5. These 
three series have been treated separately in the book under 
review. 

These letters, together with the immense mass of other 
papers in the collection, were purchased by the British Museum 
in 1872 from the representatives of the late Rev. Thomas 
Winter, Rector of Daylesford, who had married a niece of 
Mrs. Hastings and to whom they were bequeathed by Sir 
Charles Imhoff on his death in 1853. Attention was first 
called to them by Mr. Beveridge in this REVIEW in 1877, and 
Dr. Busteed has printed portions of them having reference to 
interesting facts of Warren Hastings’ life in India in the third 
edition of his Echoes from Old Calcutta. They are now pub- 
lished zn extenso. 

The letters are only thirty-two in number and are divided 
into three series, each of which has been introduced and 
annotated Sis showing considerable research and his- 
torical Bere of the authoress. The biographical notices 
appended to eadh letter are admirably informing and leave 
nothing to be a by the reader. They have explained 
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many doubtful points of Warren Hastings’ career in India 
„and have thrown considerable light on the several political 

oies undertaken by the Governor-General to expand 
the East India Company’s territorial possessions in North, 
Western and Central India The first series of letters (ten 
only) embraces the stirring events of the year 1780 when the 
First Mahratta War* was progressing in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and Colonel Goddard was marching with the Bengal 
contingent from Calpee to Bombay to support Raghu Nath 
.Rao. This series is endorsed in Mrs. Hastings’ writing, 
“Letters from my excellent husband when I was at Hughli 
and Chinsurah.” Only a few of them are definitely dated, but 
our authoress has suggested dates which have been enclosed 
in brackets. 


‘In the fifth letter of the first series Warren Hastings dis- 
closes to his wife his meeting with Sir Phillip Francis on the 
Belvedere ground to fight a duel with him. The apparently 
\ unconcerned manner in which he communicates the news of 
\ Francis’s wound to his wife speaks highly of Hastings’ com- 
“posure of mind and bears out eloquently his unusual mental 
hardihood which enabled him afterwards to face unflinchingly 
the fiercest onslaughts of the greatest orators of the day. 
Chapter one concludes with the tenth letter, and the second 
opens with an introductory dissertation on the Carnatic Dis- 
aster embracing a period from September to December 1780. 
Here we again find Warren Hastings equal to the great 
emergency which suddenly demanded an abandonment of his 
most cherished plans and a rearrangement of the whole poli- 
tical scheme. Refusing to hold a meeting of the Council under 
the immediate influence of the panic of the moment created 
by Baillie’s disaster and Munro’s cowardice, he secured two 
precious days in which to mature his plans. Two preliminary 
steps he took at once, laying an embargo on all the shipping 
in the river, with directions to be ready to proceed to Madras 
in five days, and ordering fifteen lakhs of the treasure stored 
in Fort William in case of emergency to be packed for transport. 
* Erroneously written by our authoress as the Second Maharatta War, which 
broke out in Lord Wellesley’s time (1802-1804.) 
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Then he met the Council with definite proposals already 
formulated. Hostilities with the Mahrattas were to cease and 
an alliance to be entered into with them against Haider Ali, the 
fifteen lakhs were to be sent forthwith to Madras, together with 
a large detachment of European infantry and artillery, and the 
conduct of the operations in the Carnatic was to be entrusted to 
Sir Eyre Coote. To all these proposals Francis doggedly 
objected in vain. But thé readymade proposals submitted to 
the Council by Hastings show clearly his infinite resource- 
fulness in danger’and difficulty. 


The second series opens witha long introduction on the 
affairs of Benares which eventually led to Chait Singh’s depo- À 
sition. Here again we find our authoress as an apologist of 
Warren Hastings, She remarks thus :—“ It is important | 
notice the relative weight, in Hastings’ mind, of the -three 
reasons he gives for his visit to the Upper Provinces. Macaulay 
has woven about this journey an astonishing web of sophistry 
and falsehood, there is no other word, for the reader who knows 
the facts is inclined to rub his eyes and ask whether he sees 
exactly, when he arrives at this portion of the famous essay. 
According to Macaulay, Hastings was in dire need of money 
for the expenses of the Carnatic War, and looking about for 
some means of obtaining it, hit upon the plan of extorting it, 
without real or imagined justification, from the ruler of Benares 
and, failing him, from Oudh, That the money in the latter case 
was a debt due to the Company is a detail. It has been shown 
that the visit to Benares was a mere side-issue in the original 
scheme of the journey, determined by the fact that Benares 
offered a suitable spot in which to invite the Berar Diwan to 
an interview, and that Hastings’ main object was to ameliorate 
the condition of Oudh, and place its finances on a proper 
footing. One of the richest countries of India, it could not 
even pay the expenses of its government, far less those of the 
defence of its frontiers. That the Bengal Government was in 
dire need of money is quite true and will be brought out more M 
fully in the following pages, but it is not usually expected that 
a creditor's own financial distresses should lead him to forego 
the collection of his debts.” According to her own light, the 
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authoress has tried her best to justify Warren Hastings’ 
dealings with the Chief of Benares. Rut her arguments are 
not quite convincing. Macaulay was not the only person who 
charged the great Proconsul with extortion and tyranny, but 
there are several others who have found him guilty of the same- 
charges. Hence to answer Macaulay is not to reply to all. 
Those who wrote after Macaulay are not as reckless as the 
gizat rhetorician, and in order to make her justification com- 
plete, our authoress should answer them as well. 

In this .series, alone of the three, none of the letters in 
the British Museum MSS. are originals, on the wrapper the 
following words appear in very faint pencil, in a lady’s writing 
(not that of Mrs. Hastings):—‘ This paper contains a faith- 
ful copy of the letters conveyed in quills to Mrs. Hastings 


“while Mr. H. was at Chimar. The originals are in Mrs. 


Hastings’ possession together with the quills in which they 
are enveloped.” The signature is illegible, but may be 
“C, Blair.” According to Mr. W. H. Hutton, the original letters 
and the quills are still in possession of Miss Winter. The 
letters of this series are necessarily very short for the reason 
that the originals are written very minutely upon slips of the 
thinnest paper so as to be easily rolled up and pushed inside 
a quill which was carried in the ear of the messenger and 
escaped discovery from the fact that it seemed to court rather 
than to avoid notice. The same expedient was resorted 
to by the defenders of Lucknow in 1857 with the additional 
precaution, necessitated by the more general knowledge of 
English among the Indians, of writing the messages in Greek 
characters. This series is very interesting as it throws con- 
siderable light on the insurrection in Benares which a few 
years afterwards became one of the charges of impeachment 
against Hastings. Our authoress’ notes are very full and 
always to the point. 

The third and last series bring the reader back to India 
in 1784 in the beginning of which Mrs. Hastings departed 
for England. Our authoress says:—“ The gossips of Calcutta, 
even in Macaulay’s day, still remembered the devotion of 
the long departed Governor-General to his wife, for the 
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reference in the Essay to the ‘luxurious manner in which 
he fitted up the round house of an Indiaman for her accom- 
modation (and) the profusion of sandalwood and carved ivory 
which adorned her cabin, so far as the present writer has 
discovered, from any book or newspaper of the time, though 
‘the thousands of rupees which had been expended in order 


‘to procure for her the society ofan agreeable female com- 


panion during the voyage’ may be due to the novel quoted 
above.” Such attacks on Macaulay are plentiful in the 
book, and for this reason might serve as an excellent manual 
to those who wish to pulverise the essay in the future. More 
than half the book is occupied by this series in which the 
authoress has furnished the reader with historical information 
of great value. Her diligence to this work has rescued from 
oblivion many curious facts about old Calcutta which but fi 
her would have remained pigeon holed in the British Museum. 
The following notes on Belvedere, the official residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, supplement its history as 
written partially by Mr. C. E. Buckland, C.I.E., in his “ Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors.” “ After Hastings had sailed, 
Mr. William Jackson the lawyer bought the old house for 
27,500 sicca rupees. Thompson and Turner combined to buy 
the New House for 27,000 and Mr. Honycombe, an attorney, 
bought the paddock for 7,500 leaving ‘near 70 biggahs of 
land between the paddock and Belvedere.’ The seventy 
biggahs of land not included in the sale remained in Hastings’ 
possession and were given by him to his stepson Julius 
Imhoff when the latter settled in India. Julius built a house 


‘there apparently asa speculation for the use of the Court of 


Appeal, but it was let or sold by his executors in 1803 to 
Charles D’oyly.” 


Within the short space available for our purpose, it is im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea to the reader of our 
authoress’s wonderful historical research and the diligence 
with which she has attended to the minutest details given 
in the letters. To appreciate the work thoroughly the reader 
must go through its entertaining pages which would ma- 
terially increase his existing stock of knowledge on that part 
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of Indian history which witnessed Warren Hastings’ career 
in India. Incidentally many more things have been touched 
upon, for instance, we have been able to learn through the 
. authoress’ minute examination of the miscellaneous corres- 
pondence of the great Proconsul that James Augustus Hicky, 
the father of the first Indian Newspaper called Bengal Gazette, 
was still at Calcutta in 1800, his family still too young to 
work and with no prospect but that of begging their bread 
in the streets. In 1800 Hicky invited Hastings to do some- 
thing for him and his family, preferably by getting him the 
post of deputy to the Clerk of the Calcutta market. Even the 
indefatigable Dr. Busteed could not trace the history of 
J. A. Hicky after 1792, when we find him confined in jail for 
his failure to pay his creditors. 


~. The concluding chapter brings us to the close of the book. 
In it we see the departure of Warren Hastings from India and 
his retired life at Daylesford with some account of his relatives. 
and friends who clung to him even tothe last moment of his 
life as well of his enemies who tried their best to reconcile 
themselves with the persecuted man after the collapse of the 
impeachment. It is worthy of note that the arch-fiend of the 
Governor-General, Sir Phillip Francis, tried to effect the amzende 
honorable with his .great enemy when both of them were 
outside practical politics. Hastings rejected with scorn 
Francis’ overtures for peace and friendship. Of the series of 
Governors-General who succeeded Hastings during his life- 
time, Lord Wellesley was spoken of thus :—* Lord Wellesley 
has constructed a political system of vast strength and extent 
and capable of improvement, but of a weight which will require 
that it should be continually upheld by an arm as strong as his, 
but if they nominate a successor to him, of abilities much 
inferior to his, and of an activity of mind not equal to his, the 
whole structure will fall to pieces and all that we formerly 
possessed be lost in the same ruin,” About Lord (Gilbert 
© Elliot) Minto, Hastings only displayed measureless contempt as 
he thought him more unfit than Francis or Lauderdale. But 
the appointment of Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, 
gave the old recluse of Daylesford sincere pleasure. “I 
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promise you,” says Hastings to a friend, “a good and popular 
chief in the Earl of Moira. He possesses none of the faults 
attached to a good character. His predominant quality is a 
high sense of honour.” In the appendix are given an account of 
Warren Hastings’ relatives, of the relatives on his mother’s side 
of his relatives by marriage, of his first essay in matrimony with 
Mrs, Buchanan, of Mrs. Hastings (Marian) and her German 
relatives, of the charges at his trial The Index appended to 
the end is as complete as possible. 

Returning now to the matter of the book, we find our 
authoress’ information about the English history and its charac- 
ter marvellously accurate. Not so, however, her knowledge of 
Indian men and things. Throughout the book she has misspelt 
Chunar as Chanar, Bundelkhand as Bandelkhand, Kasijora 


as Kasijara, Peshwa as Paishwa, Madhaji as Mudaji and so on, A 


Indian names always present great difficulties to the European 
writers for spelling, but as the above names are more or less 
historical, their spelling should conform to the prevailing 
method of transliteration, Kanta Babu or Babu Kristo Kanta 
Nandi of Kasimbazar is spelt as “Contoo Bauboo” by the 
writer which reminds us of the queer form of spelling adopted 
by some Anglo-Indian writers about Serajadowlah, that is, 
Sir Roger Dowlah, Similarly Kasinath Babu has been spelt 
as “Cossinaut Bobboo,” which is simply ridiculous. In this 
way all the native names have been misspelt. We suggest 
that in the second edition of the book, the authoress should 
see that all these names are transliterated according to the 
Hunterian system as adopted by all oriental scholars, In 
the note on Munni Begum (p. 228) there is a little inaccuracy. 
The two Nawabs, Najmuddowla and Syefuddowla who suc- 
ceeded Mir Jafar (not Jafir as put in) were the sons of Munni 
Begum while Mobarak-u-Dowla who succeeded Syefuddowla 
was the latter's half-brother, being the only son of Babboo 
Begum (not Babu Begum as erroneously called) by Mir Jafar. 
Sir William Jones came out to Calcutta as a puisne judge 
of the Supreme Court and not as Chief Justice as stated in 
p. 249. However, such lapses are not many in the book. In 
the account of Imhoff (Appendix p. 451) itis not stated when 
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Jobn Imhoff, youngest son of Julius Imhoff, was murdered in 
his father’s house at Alipur. Though we are told that he lived 
fcr many years after 1824 or 1824, the year in which by 


_ Royal Létters he and his brother William Fitz-Julius were 


legitimatised to succeed to the property of their father. In the 
Friend of India (1854 vol.) we read the following in p. 531 :— 
“Warren Hastings is now a historical character, yet there is 
a lady alive who saw him after his duel with Francis, and 
the grandson of his second wife (Marian) has just died at 
Kurrachee. The Szzd Kossid, who announces the occurrence, 
adds some facts elucidatory of the history of this family. They 


. appear to correct Mr. Gleig and to confirm an apparently rash 
. assertion in Macaulay’s Essay. The Baroness Imhoff, who 


subsequently became Mrs, Hastings, had two children by her 


KE first husband, one of these was Sir Charles Imhoff, the other 


` 


says Mr. Gleig ‘was unfortunate and died early” This is a 
mistake. He settled at Midnapore, where he died in 1799, 
thirty years after Hastings’ voyage from England, on which he 
met the Franconian Baron and his wife. He appears to have 
been possessed of considerable property, which he left to his 
natural children, with a contingent reversion to his mother. 
One of these children, a hopeless vagabond, wandered over the 
North-West, and at last died at Kurrachee, where his father’s 
will, from which these facts are extracted, came into the posses- 
sion of Captain Ashburner.” From the above it is very clear 
that the hopeless vagabond was no other person than Jobn 
Imhoff. Hence our authoress’ assertion that he was murdered 
at Alipur is incorrect. In page 421 our authoress fails to account 
for the manner in which Devis’ famous painting of Hastings 
found its entrance into the National Portrait Gallery in 
London, It is well known that for many years the picture 
could be seen in the Council Chamber of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment House, but when it was sent home to be renovated a few 
years ago, the Secretary of State ordered it to be preserved in 
tbe National Gallery and sent a copy of it to Calcutta, The ori- 
ginal has now been recovered from the Home authorities for the 
Victoria Memorial Hall and can be seen in the Indian Museum, 
where it has been placed among the Memorial Hall Exhibits. 
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Notwithstanding all these minor slips, the book is delight- 
ful reading and throws considerable light on the character of 
Warren Hastings. It rectifies many current untruths, supple- ` 
ments many half-known truths, and adds many new truths 
regarding Hastings’ monumental career in India. The authoress 
is to be sincerely congratulated on the completeness of her 
work as she has produced an admirable work of immense 


historial value. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF ANANDA RANGA PILLAI. 


TRANSLATED from the Tamil by order of the Government 
of Madras and edited by Sir J. Frederick Price, K.C.S.I1, 
assisted by K. Rangachari. Vol. I. (Government Press, Madras.) 

This is a most remarkable book, and one of absorbing ¥ 
interest. The diary of the dubash to Dupleix cannot but 
prove interesting to all readers of Indian history. This is not 
the place to discuss in detail how the experiences gained by the 
French in India were taken advantage of by the English, 
how the administrative methods of Dupleix and other French 
Governors have been the precursors of the methods with which 
we are familiar to-day. To give one instance, the scheme \ 
of a European dominion in the East, built on native alliances 
and upheld by drilled native soldiers though it developed—to 
quote Hunter, —“ with a slow continuous growth from the first 
Protuguese garrison in Malabar; through the Dutch system 
of subjugation by treaty,” was placed on a solid foundation 
by Dupleix and improved upon by Clive. 

What induced Ranga Pillai to keep a diary there is 
nothing to show. “It is very clear "—remarks the editor—* it 
was never written with the slightest view to publication, or for 
perusal by others than, perhaps, the immediate members of 
his own family. It stands unique as a record of the inmost 
thoughts and reflections of an extremely able, level-headed 
Oriental, and of his criticisms—which at times are of the freest 
character—of his fellows and masters. It is a strange mixture 
of things trivial and important ; of family matters and affairs 
of state ; of business transactions and social life of the day ; 
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| interspread with scraps of gossip, all evidently recorded as they 
`- came to the mind of the diarist; who might well be dubbed 
the ‘Indian Pepys.’ Homely as is its diction, there are in it 
descriptions of men and things which are vividly life-like 
and passages which are startling; some in their pathos, and 
others in their shrewdness. That, for some reason or other, 
he attached much importance to the keeping of a diary is 
shown by an entry in his journal in which he records having 
sent to his younger brother, on the occasion of his first mission 
on behalf of the Government, to Madras, the materials for 
opening one, with strict injunctions to keep it regularly, and to 
, note in it carefully everything that occurred. As a record, 
the diary, though perhaps in parts dull reading, is on the whole 

gaa deeply interesting and probably valuable account of things 
historical, political and social appertaining to the period 
embracing the rise, the zenith, and the beginning of the decline 
of the French power in India.” 





The manuscripts of the diary must be admitted to have a 
history of their own. And it is a matter of congratulation 
that the diary has now been published in this form. 

The portrait of Pillai which is reproduced was evidently 
done by an European artist, for the manner of painting is not 
Indian. This portrait too has a very interesting history of 
its own :— 

| “There was, in the days of prosperity of Ranga Pillai 
atime of scarcity in Pondichery, and a French merchant, whose 
name, or supposed name, is not ascertainable, had imported a 
shipload of rice, from which he hoped to make a large profit. 
But before it came to hand a very marked fall took place in 
the price of this commodity, and the unlucky trader found 
himself face to face with the certainty of a very heavy loss, 
' On placing his circumstances before Ranga Pillai, who seems 
_ to have been a friend of his, he, without more ado, pur- 
7 chased the whole cargo for himself, at a price which gave 
the owner a fair profit. The grateful merchant cast about 
for some way of making a lasting acknowledgment of the 
kindness done to him, and happening to be an artist of 
some capacity, decided to paint a portrait of his friend, and 


i 
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give him a surprise with regard to it. This he did bv remov- 
ing, with the connivance of the servants and during the 


x 


absence of their master, a mirror in the sleeping chamber, and À 


substituting for it the picture. When Ranga Pillai returned 
home—so the tale goes—he partially undressed before retiring 
for the night, and happening to glance at what he believed 
to be the mirror was startled to find himself faithfully repre-. 
sented therein, so far as regards face and form was con- 
cerned, but in a dress totally different from that which he 
was wearing. A closer examination revealed the kindly trick 
that had been played apon him, and his delight is said to have 
been so great that he straightway loaded the author of it 
with costly-gifts.” ` 

We congratulate the Government and the editor on the 
publication of this book and eagerly await the publication- of 
the second volume. 
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DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


To THE EDITOR OF “THE CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


Sir,—TI would like to point out a few inaccuracies that 
chave crept in in your review of Mr. Buckland’s “ Dictionary of 
Indian Biography ” published in the April number of the 
Review. R&am Mohan’ Roy’s children,—we are told,—" were 
never outcasted for his visit to England, but continued to 
enjoy their unique social position in Bengal Kayastha society, 
of which they were the most respected and honoured.” Ram 
Mohan was a Brahmin, and his children, especially Rama 
Prasad, were ornaments of native society. But they were 
never the leaders of Kayastha society, not being Kayasthas 
themselves. . 

“The only two Bengali translations of the great Indian 
epic (The Mahábhárata) now extant,” you say, “ were done under 
the auspices of the Maharajah Pratap Chand of Burdwan, and 
Baboo Kali Prosunno Singh of Jorasanko in Calcutta.” There 
was no such person as Maharajah Pratap Chand of Burdwan. 
Maharajah Kumar Pratap Chand left Burdwan (or, according 
to another version, departed life) during the lifetime of his 
father, and is now remembered asthe hero of the case of the 
soi-disant Rajah of Burdwan. 

“ The actual work of the translation (of Pratap Chand 
Rai’s Mahäbhärata) we are told, “ has been done by Pandit 
Kisan Mohan Ganguli, B.L, who has been granted a ‘pension 
of Rs. 50a month by the Government of India for his -labori- 
ous and valued work.” Baboo Kisori Mohan Ganguli and 
not Pandit Kisan Mohan Ganguli did the work, and itis to 
him that the Government has granted a literary pension of 
Rs, 50 a month, 


Yours, etc., 
HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE, 
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814 ADVERTISEMENT. 


A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 


11, Kitchener Terrace, 
Tynemouth Road, « 
North Shields, England. 


For the sake of other mothers, I must tell you how your 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills have helped me. 


I have never been strong, and can trace my kidney trouble 
back to the days of my childhood. Even when a girl in my teens, 
I was tired and drowsy all the day, and didn’t get restful sleep at 
nights. As I grew in years, I seemed to get worse, being irregular, 
and having attacks of palpitation and nervousness. Between 16 or 
17 years of age I couldn’t go up half a dozen steps without resting ; 
if I attempted to, I fell down. About this age, too, I began to be 
troubled with sharp pains in the small of the back, and was some- 
times taken with dizzy spells. 


Time after time I had medicine from the doctor, but it didn’ di 
seem to help me at all. 


After my 21st birthday, I became more regular, and my health 
improved, although I still suffered now and then from backache, 
headaches, and dizziness, and the secretions were irregular in 
passing. I married when I was 24 years of age, and have had, in . 
all, six children, the five born before I began with Doan's Backache 
Kidney Pills being premature. The first lived only 11 months, 
the second and third are still living ; the fourth lived only 24 hours, s 
and the fifth died within three weeks. 


It was about 12 months ago that I. began taking Doan's 
Ba kache Kidney Pills, having heard them spoken highly of. The 
fir t box relieved me a good deal, and I bought some-more, which 
considerably eased my back and improved my appetite. By keep- 
ing on with the medicine, I grew better in every way. Shortly 
after this, I gave birth to my sixth child ; zt zs the only child not 
prematurely born, and is going on splendidly—better, in fact than 
the other two who survived. It is just two months old now, 


Altogether I have used six boxes of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, and they have done me more good than all the doctors’ 
medicine. I sleep better at nights, my appetite is improved, and I 
am a healthier woman now than I have been for many years. 

You are welcome to publish these facts, and I shall be glad if 
my experience proves helpful to other mothers. 


(Signed) (Mrs.) H. MILLER. 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are Rs. 2 a box, or 6 boxes for 
Rs. 10. Of all chemists and druggists, or direct from the pro- 


prietors, the Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 
London, England, post free on receipt of price. 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many 
ways of profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are 
able to manage and set forth new positions to the world ; and, were 
they but as the dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 
they may yet serve to polish and brighten the armoury of truth, even 
Jor that respect they were not utterly to be cast away.—MILTON. 
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Art. L—GENERAL AVITABILE.” 


> EW places even in the South of Italy are so roman- 

tically situated as Agerola. It lies in an upland 
valley, half overlooking the famous city of Amalfi, while 
behind it tower the range of hills of which Monte Sant’ 
Angelo is king. The morning sun comes to it from the 
gulf of Salerno, across one of the most beautiful coast- 
lines in the world. The mists of evening rise over the 
shoulders of the hills on to an emerald expanse of plateau. 
Encircled above and below by mountains and divided into 
two by a deep gorge, Agerola has all the appearance of 
a little Switzerland by the sea. There is the true Alpine 
air about its white cottages, with their high sloping roofs 
bound and barred by chestnut logs to keep off the 
winter snows : and chalet and côteau and cliff need only 
the accompaniment of a glacier to claim kindred with 
some commune in the Oberland. On this tableland, 
4,000 feet above the sea, lie scattered the five hamlets 
which constitute the township of Agerola; each with its 
own parish church and each with the name it has borne 
for centuries—Bomerano, Pianillo, Acampora, San 
Lazzaro, and towards the ravine the lately added and 
gstraggling frazione of Ponte. Agerola, or Airola, 


* The author has much pleasure in recording his obligations to M. Edouard 
Jammy, Consul de France at Castellamare-ci-Stabia, to whom he owes his intro- 
duction to MM, Onofrioand Paolo Avitabile, the nephews of the General, and 
who has kindly transcribed for him with his own hand a considerable number of 
the General’s letters and papers. 
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means airiness, and the place does not belie its name. 
In June it breathes so cool an atmosphere that many 
a Neapolitan family make a summer playground of 
this happy valley. Vou feel sure that it must hav 
a history ; every Italian village has that. But the fame 
of the countryside is not what it was. In the middle 
ages, this mountain region was peopled with outlaws 
bandits, and rovers of all kinds. Boccaccio has cele- 
brated one of these personages in his tale of Ruggiero 
di Jeroli, who figures in sober history as Roger Mele of 
Agerola. Centuries later Salvator Rosa dwelt among d 
these fastnesses and made famous the robber bands who 
‘gave'him hospitality. Blackmailing in fact was so much, 
in fashion with the gentlemen of Agerola that the 
burghers of Amaifi more than once petitioned their 
Doge to extirpate the nest of vipers. But the descend- 
ants of Boccaccio's robber chieftain were not so easily 
ousted ; and a generation or two ago, before this moun- 
tain world was connected with the plains by a series 

of roads instead of goat-paths, the brigands of Agerola 
fully maintained the reputation for lawlessness they had 
inherited from their medieval forbears. 

To-day the traveller as he drives up from Castella- 
mare and Gragnano in a rickety carrozzella perceives at 
first little more perhaps than that the road is winding 
and hilly, and that the tunnel through which it emerges 
is admirably engineered of its kind and as indifferently 
lighted. But let him do this country the justice of stay- 
ing in it a few days and he will soon have other thoughts 
of it. The sojourner for a couple of hours is too miserly of 
his time to be able to appreciate the true charm of Agerola. “ 
Here at last is the mountain village, the very model 
one would think of the pasteboard Bethlehem or presepe 
which finds a place at Christmastide in every Italian 
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church ; the cottages straggling up and down hill, the 
breadths of vineland and pasture, the green and gliding 
streams, the walls of cliff with their breakneck passages, 
, the troops of sunburnt woodcutters, the wayside chapel, 
where on the eve of the Nativity the shepherds pipe 
their note of glee. If you stray to the outskirts of 
San Lazzaro on the seaward side of the cliff you 
will come upon a little piazza and a church with a 
tower, whose green and yellow tiles glitter strangely 
in the sun. Next the church, but set back from it, 
is a heavy iron gateway, with an upper storey of 
dwelling rooms. On the keystone is the five-pointed 
star of the Orient, over the arch the inscription “o 
~beata solitudo, o sola beatitudo,” fit motto for the retreat 
of some philosopher, walling himself off from the world 
of men and things to brood over nature and her inscru- 
tability. You enter and find yourself in a grassgrown 
highway, broad enough once for the passage of an 
army, now sadly encroached upon by strips of garden 
nd patches of cultivation. The grounds are immense, 
oping up to a stone-buttressed and level expanse on 
e edge of the cliff, where rises a four-storeyed, four- 
uare castle, which looks as if it had been gutted by 
re overnight. The position chosen is a magnificent 
he. It commands a panorama over land and sea to 
1 points of the compass. Below you spreads out the > 
zulf of Salerno, and to the south the thin line of the 
ucanian coast loses itself in the distance. On a clear 
day and with a field glass you can make out the temples 
f Paestum. To the west the eye reaches to the rocks 
bf the Sirens and the Faraglioni of Capri. Every 
edge of the mainland is covered with houses and vine- 
ards, every broader crag with a town, every cave and 
peach of shingle strewn with the boats and nets of 
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fishermen, every promontory crowned with the ruins of 
a martello tower. But where is the lord of the manor 
vo drink in the view from his palace towering on the 
precipice ? 

The house has been uninhabited for half a century ; 
the littered staircase no longer echoes to the tread of 
human feet; and a deathly chill and mouldy silence 
hang about the deserted chambers. The day of its 
glory is long past, if indeed any glory ever came to a 
mansion that the builders never finished. Even the 
story of this splendid ruin ishalf forgotten. Some of 
it may be extracted from the needy caretaker at the 
lodge. He will tell you that its owner was a renegade 
sergeant in the Bourbon army, who deserted to seek his” 
fortune in the East, where he prevailed exceedingly and 
rose to be lord over legions and viceroy over provinces, 
but betrayed his master and returned to Agerola, with 
a mountain of ducats ; that he reared this edifice with the 
proceeds of infamy and set up in it the state and th 
seraglio of a sultan—until (in a whisper) “at half pas: 
eleven on Holy Thursday his wife brought him poiso 
in a dish of roast kid and by two o’clock the Gener: 
was dead.” Your curiosity is whetted to ask for hi 
name. “ Avitabile, Eccellenz, Avitabile. This is th 

\ Castello Avitabile.” 
What I love best in all the world 
Is a castle, precipice-encurled, 
In a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine, 
Or a seaside house to the farther South, 
Where the baked cicalas die of drouth, 
And one sharp tree—tis a cypress—stands, 
By the many hundred years red-rusted, 
Rough iron-spiked, ripe-fruit, o’ercrusted, 
My sentinel to guard the sands 
To the water’s edge. For, what expands 
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Before the house, but the great opaque 
Blue breadth of sea without a break ? 
While, in the house, for ever crumbles 
Some fragment of the frescoed walls 
From blisters, where a scorpion sprawls. 


Avitabile! Runjeet Singh’s great General, the iron- 
handed governor of Peshawar, the discipliner of those 
Sikh gunners who all but broke the British lines at 
Chillianwallah ; Avitabile, who befriended our “ aven- 
ging army ” on their passage to Afghanistan, who suc- 
coured our sick in the hour of their distress, who was 
wont to entertain daily a hundred of our officers, who at 
his retirement from the Punjab had an almost triumphal 


` march through our territories to Calcutta, and in London 


was specially received by the unapproachable Iron Duke 
himself—here is matter enough for a score of romances. 
To recall the days of his boundless magnificence, one 
must go back to the far away forties, when “John 
Company” did not own more than half India, when 
Runjeet Singh was still master of the Kohinoor and 
Lord of the Five Rivers, and looked his enemies in the 
face with his famous Francese Compo, his Imperial 


Guard of all arms—Allard's cuirassiers, Avitabile’s 


„~ gunners, Courts and Mouton’s battalions—trained 


a ~manded by white officers, who had learnt the 
=-~- immediate eye of Napoleon's 


_Avitabile’s life has 
ecorded in the few 
meagre, and unsatis- 
ig to his birth anda 
ad this seems to con- 

‘ertainable. The truth 
ight, the Englishman 
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must transform himself into a veri 
izzato. He must toil to the highle 
General was born ; he must patient 
the priest, papers from the syndic 
oldest inhabitant, without shrinking 
which they are presented ; most 
must so ingratiate himself with the r 
as to induce them to entrust to the : 
gates the scrappy diary and red k 
their strangely fortuned ancestor. 
get either facts or _informants at A 
sould speak are too interested to br 
the reticence of others can only 
intervention of a third party, whe 
power and influence to induce tl 
knowledge. 

Paolo Crescenzo Martino Avi 
25th of October 1791, in the house 
of San Martino at Acampora. His 
and Angela, were members of a 
peasant proprietors; and the grandfe 
the infant at the font, had been in I 
a local magnate and administrator « 
as is testified by an inscription date 
under the organ. Paolo was 
family of five sons and th::=4-- 
legend has hithertc “~~ 
most fantastic being 
of a contadina and & . 
profession, like all suc 
But a glance at the er: 
register will serve to å 
tabiles abound in Agei 
said to have been forme 
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island of Corfu. A fifteenth century owner of the name 

is called d’Abitabile on a tombstone in San Lazzaro 
Church. Another Nardus de Avitabulo sleeps since 
1545 donec tuba canet in the nave of S. Maria della 
Manna. At the other end of the village on the presby- 
tery wall of San Matteo in Bomerano is the effigy of 
Father Francescus Avitabile, ixdignus presbyter, who 
glorified God and erected the church on this site azo 
LIndictionts 1577. 

As a boy, the future General was as much of a 
ea as was ever Master Robert Clive, and the old 
people of the street still remember the nickname 

z Scapigliato,” by which he went. This word literally 
‘signifies a hatless fellow with his hair flying loose about 
his ears, but is also used of a regular scapegrace ; and we 
can well believe that little “ Paoluccio” loved to play 
truant and have his fun of the village schoolmaster. 
Fate ordained that his boyhood should be cast in stir- 
ring times. Before he was out of his teens the thunders 

, of the Parthenopean Republic echoed even to remote 
and benighted Agerola and many a local patriot sported 
the Phrygian cap of liberty, and called to mind the 
vanished ‘glories of the old time commonwealth of 
Amalfi. Then came the days of avenging Nelson, so 
popular with the Neapolitan ladies that they wore his 
image on their favours ; of Miladi Hamilton, posturing 
before audiences of virtuosi in her hall of mirrors at the 
Palazzo Sessa; of Admiral Caracciolo, hanged at the 
yardarm of his own flagship and flung into the sea like 

ycatrion till the apparition of his body rising to the sur- 
face in the wake of the royal yacht frightened the 
superstitious King “ Nasone” into giving it burial with- 
in the church of Santa Lucia. Another five years and 
Napoleon’s legions swept Southern Italy before them. 
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Ferdinand of Bourbon fled once more to his parks 
and pleasaunces at Palermo, and Joseph Bonaparte 
proclaimed by Masséna reigned at Naples in his 

stead. 4 


It was in 1807 that Avitabile became a soldier, 
being “drawn” for service in the newly organised 
provincial militia of his native state. Little is known 
about his first years as a conscript, but he can hardly 
have missed the visit of King Joseph to the coasts of 
Amalfi in June 1807, when hillsmen and dalesmen 
flocked from far and near to look on the brother of 
the great Napoleon, born, as he himself said, with one 
foot in Italy and the other in France. The new recruit: 
must have heard much too of mzessteurs les anglois, if | 
indeed he did not actually smell their powder. At | 
Maida in 1806 British red-coats won the only battle they 
ever fought on Italian soil. Calabria was long in open 
revolt under that strangest and most ignoble of Eng- 
land’s allies, Fra Diavolo, the brigand. Capri, “the 
little Gibraltar ” flew the Union Jack for months and 
was not recaptured till late in 1808, when Hudson Lowe 
surrendered the island to Lamarque, a surrender which 
is commemorated by two immense canvasses each run- 
ning the entire length of a wall in the museum of San 
Martino. But ere this, King Joseph had been called 
to the throne of Spain, and Murat promoted to that of 
Naples with the title of Gioacchino Napoleone. Under 
his regime the provincial legion was merged into the 
army proper. From a militia-man Avitabile became a 
regular, and on the 29th of April 1810 passed into the . 
royal corps of artillery, where he rapidly rose through 
the various ranks from simple gunner to azutazte, the 
highest grade of non-commissioned officer, and won a 
medal of merit. 
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On the Ides of March in the fateful year of 1815, 
after the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, King 
Joachim threw down the glove to Austria. The morrow 


-was a proud day for Avitabile, for on it he obtained 


his commission of lieutenant in the 15th Company 
of Artillery. Eager to pose as another Bernadotte, 
Murat marched boldly northwards. Bologna and Ancona 
soon fell before him: but the successes of the first 
few weeks were quickly swallowed up by the disasters of 
Tolentino. His Neapolitan soldiery deserted to their 
homes in hundreds. Appeals to a faithful army to rally 
round their king, “when all would be forgiven,” fell as 
flat as manifestos in the name of an independent Italy 
‘and promises of a free constitution. On the 18th of May 
Murat left his army at Capua and rode into Naples at the 
head of half a troop of Lancers, as theatrically as if 
he was returning froma triumph. The next evening he 
quitted Naples for ever, and his wife, who followed a 
few days later, crossed by the irony of fate the very 
vessel that was restoring Ferdinand to the bosom of 


his people. The change of masters from the ve di scena 
to the ve contadino, as the lazzaroni called them, had 


been effected without anarchy and without a revolution. 
Ferdinand always spoke of his decennium of exile as 
“the military occupation,” and would not allow the 
name of the usurper to be mentioned. It is even said 
that in official documents the name of Murat’s Queen 
appeared as “la signora occupazione militare.” 


During the fighting at the front Avitabile’s company 
cof gunners (the battery Bivano) had been kept at 
Procida ; after the débâcle it returned to Naples and its 
young lieutenant, yielding like everyone else to the 
current, swore allegiance to the Bourbon standards, 
retaining his rank and command in the reorganised 
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army. The artillery was formed into two battalions, 
the Queen’s and the King’s Own, in the latter of which 
he was enrolled. At first he was not left idle, being 
detached for special duty at the siege of Gaeta. “Fhe < 
events which led up to this siege form a paragraph of 
history which for the sake of Avitabile deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion. Onthe day that Murat aban- 
doned his army at Capua, his generals made terms 
with the Austrians under Neipperg, a personage so 
notorious later in connection with Marie Louise. The 
upshot was the convention of Casa Lanza, so called — 
from the place where it was concluded, the country 
house of a Signor Lanza, three miles from Capua. 
Murat’s representative was General Colletta, aftefwar 
the famous historian, who had instructions to make ar; 
sacrifice. The treaty restored the entire Kingdom í 
Naples to the Bourbons, excepting the three fortresses 
Gaeta, Pescara and Ancona, whose commanders he: 
their orders from Murat direct. Two of them ga 
little trouble. Pescara under Napoletani, an ex-priest, 
opened its gates on the 28th of May, and Ancona under 
Marshal Montemayor followed suit the next day. But 
Gaeta would not hear of surrender; anda mixed army 
under the Austrian Baron Lauer was sent against it, 
supported by a British flotilla. Avitabile left for the 
front, as his company’s pay rolls tells us, on the 25th of 
June. Inside Gaeta General Begani made a memo- 
fable defence. On the 5th of July came the news of 
Waterloo ; but it could not break the spirit of the little 
garrison, who were able to boast for more than a month 
later that the only spot which still flew the tricolour y 
of the exiled Napoleon was Gaeta’s historic landmark, 
the Torre d'Orlando. Day by day the lines grew tighter 
and the investment closer. On the 17th of the month | 
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no less than two hundred cannon opened on the city, 
raking the piazza from end to end and even setting 
“fire to the classic Tower. Avitabile distinguished 
Xhimself in the trenches, and though wounded in the 
head, would not relinquish command of his battery. 
After another three weeks, Begani consented to nego- 
tiate and on the goth of August capitulated. Among 
the officers who ratified his capitulation were several 
Englishmen from Lord Exmouth’s fleet, notably a 
“colonel commanding the flotilla” with the mysterious 
name of Cocubired, under which outlandish garb one 
k” perhaps recognise the Scotch Kirkcudbright. 

Avitabile’s bravery had been duly noticed by his 
chief- Baron Lauer, whose letter is still extant recom- 
mending him for the first vacancy of captain and for 
a decoration, But the powers-that-be would not hear of 
showing favour to a former officer of Murat, and on his 
return to headquarters, he found himself transferred to 
the depôt of the line, with orders to join a half-pay 

jion the Marsian Light Infantry. For more than 

a year he waited for the preferment that did not come 
and finally threw up his commission in disgust in 
January 1817. His career as a lieutenant had been 
short, but his seven years of probation in the ranks 
had given him that thorough mastery of the drill 
instructor’s methods which proved of such excellent use 
to him in later life. 

Beginning the world with the equipment of a knap- 
sack and a sufficient understanding, he had won a com- 
mission by pure merit, and had been singled out for 
special, albeit withheld, promotion. Henceforth he 
resolved to seek a more hopeful sphere of action 
abroad, and exchange the sabretache of the subaltern for 
the free lance of a knight errant. On the 3oth of April 
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1817 we find him embarked on a Spanish merchantman, 
“The Christ Our Salvation,” for a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean. The vessel put in for several weeks at 
Algiers and at the Balearic islands to take in cargo, and 
bore him to Tunis, where the ruins of Carthage recalled 
to him the lines of Tasso. At Algiers he tried his hand 
at commercial speculation, and also found time to enter in 
his diary a minute account of the manners and customs 
of the Dey’s motley subjects. But schemes of pleasure 
and profit alike were frustrated by an outbreak of plague, 
followed by a political revolution. After a chapter of | 
incidents ranging from the assassination of a Dey td 
bombardments from “ the magistrates of health ” at every 
port at which he attempted a landing, Avitabile’s voyage 
terminated abruptly in shipwreck off the mouths of the 
Rhone, and he and his fellow passengers were summarily 
marched overland to the Lazzaretto at Marseilles, 
After the necessary period of quarantine was over, he 
regained his freedom to find himself among old com- 
rades in arms, refugee officers like himself from the 
Napoleonic armies. One in particular, Beraud, an ex- 
‘captain in the Imperial Guard, had just returned from 
Persia and his dazzling descriptions so worked on the 
mind of the young adventurer that he determined to go 
eastwards rather than westwards in search of a career 
and a fortune. 

In April 1818 he took his passage in a Greek 
brigantine for Turkey, and after threading the mazes of 
the Archipelago and landing to inspect the “plains of 
windy Troy,” arrived at Constantinople on the rath of 
May. A striking passage in his diary records his im 
pressions on entering the Dardanelles at daybreak : 
“hundreds of vessels under weigh, each trying to get 
past the other, with their white sails bellying in the | 
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breeze.” Alas! that such a spectacle should be no 
longer possible. All is smoke and steamboat nowadays. 
5 Avitabile’s first act on landing was to pay his 
“devoirs to the Persian envoy. His credentials veri- 
fed, he left Trebizond by caravan to seek service 
with Fath Ali Shah, whose country had recently 
become a congenial hunting ground for gentlemen 
of his kidney. Gardanne, Napoleon’s late ambassa- 
dor at Teheran, had been specially commissioned 
to introduce French and Italian officers into the Persian 
army; and though the dream of empire in India 
“was rudely shattered by Waterloo, the current of 
ailitary immigration once begun never ceased to flow 
eastwards. After the Second Restoration, an increasing 
number of military waifs from war-exhausted Europe 
found their way to Asia, some like Clot-Bey, Jommières 
and Sèyes a/as Suleiman Pacha enlisting with Mehe- 
met Ali under the shadow of the Pyramids ; others like 
Avitabile, Court, Devaux and Ventura laying their swords 
t the feet of the King of Kings. At the Persian Court 
two opposing influences were at work. The East India 
. Company was powerful enough to insist that the Shah 
should maigtain in his service a body of English officers, 
but there was always room for the ubiquitous foreigner 
in the armies of the rival heirs apparent. This struggle 
for supremacy between the young princes is symbolized 
by the Persian order of two lions fighting for a crown, 
which has its origin in a dramatic episode well worth 
recalling. 
Age and increasing corpulence had rendered Fath 
^ti Shah incapable of active government, and in con- 
formity with the ancient custom of the Medes and 
Persians he assembled his sons round him for the 
purpose of nominating a successor to the throne. The 
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choice fell on Abbas Mirza. All present bent low in 
obedience to the royal decree, except Muhammad Ali 
Mirza, Prince Governor of Kermandshah, who alone stood~ 
erect, unawed by the presence of his father and sovereign! 
His resistance to the all powerful mandate was delivered 
in uncompromising language. ‘May God preserve the 
King of Kings! Butif my brother and I should have 
the misfortune to survive your Majesty” (and he half 
unsheathed his sword as he finished the sentence) ¢hzs 
shall decide which of us is the fittest to wear your 
mantle on his shoulders.” The two warlike brothers, 
nodded mutual defiance and parted open enemie 
Muhammad Ali withdrew to his government of Karasa 
and with the aid of Devaux, Court, Avitabile- an 
Ventura, put his army in a state of preparation against 
the hour of need. Abbas Mirza was as busily occupied at 
Tabreez : where his forces were drilled for him by Anglo- 
Indian guzhyes from John Company’s regiments, men 
such as Christie, Hart, and Monteith and Sir Henry 
Lindsay-Bethune, a very Rustum in stature, es 
aide-de-camp, the w-*~:nown D’Arcy Todd, found a 
soldiers grave on “af fatal field of Ferozeshah. 
Muhammad Ali then made a bid for glory with the 
invasion of Bagdad; but was ignominiously routed in 
a night attack by Sofuk, chief of the Shamaar tribe 
of Bedouins, and died shortly afterwards. The novel 
ceremony of his obsequies two years after his decease 
was witnessed by the seventh Earl of Albemarle, who 
was then exploring the Valley of the Euphrates and 
who has left a vivid account of his reception by the 
French and Italian officers at Kermandshah. ~d 
Of these Avitabile in particular had won his way 
into prominence. He was at first appointed to the task 
of training the Kurdish troops in the methods of 
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European warfare ; and it was not long before the flag 
of his prosperity was unfurled in the sunshine of His 
Excellency’s favour. So well did he succeed that with 
. a comparative handful of men he was able to reduce to 
order the rebellious tribes on the frontier, who had long 
set the Shah’s authority at defiance. For these and 
other services he was rewarded with the title of Khan, 
the grade of Colonel and the decorations of the Two 
Lions and Crown and of the Lion and Sun. In the 
diplomas which accot, panied these orders, Avitabile is 
spoken of as “the flower of Italian nobility, full of 
valour, honour, and magnanimity,” and, with an effusive- 
ness which must have rather astonished him, as thé 
* “Eleet-of Christendom.” ( 
For six years Avitabile “Khan” remained in 
Persia, until in 1824 a series of local successes so care 
the heads of the war party that nothing would satisfy them\, 
short of war with Russia. The farseeing Neapolitan 
foretold the coming catastrophe, and after vainly 
endeavouring’ to force his views upon his misguided 
master threw up his commission and returned to Europe, 
His fame had preceded him. He was received with 
i special honours by Francis I., King of Naples, and his 
© Spanish Queen Isabella, whose heart he completely won 
© by the gift of a small gold box containing a Persian 
shawl of the finest texture and the most fabulous length. 
But the peace and quiet of home did not long agree 
with the constitution of so confirmed a rover. From 
his friend Ventura, who had recently attached himself 
- to the Court of Runjeet Singh, he heard reports of 
#--vourable employment across the Indus under the ruler 
~A a new and vigorous race whose service seemed to 
open up vistas of almost limitless ambition. With his 
comrade in arms Court (a native of Grasse and ci devant 
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. lieutenant in Napoleon’s army) Avitabile set out anew 
lJ for the East and made his way at considerable hazard 
across Persia and Afghanistan to Lahore. There is still -~ 
preserved at Agerola a fragmentary diary of this voyage M 
which records little more than the stages of the journey 
and the expenses by the way, written in the quaintest 
mixture of Italian and Romanized Persian. The too 
curious reader may perhaps derive some amusement by 
the tale of obscene pictures, musical clocks, repeaters, 
and snuff-boxes, vended, we may imagine, not a little to 
the profit of the pedlar-adventurer. d 
, Not so diverting, but more exciting had been the 
p ssage of his predecessors in fortune, Allard and 
Ventura, along the same route. These two pioneers” 
urderwent hairbreadth escapes and untold distresses ; and | 
were even reduced to officiating as callers to prayers in | 
she mosques of Peshawur and Lahore>, Nor did their 
arrivalat Lahore end their troubles. `Runjeet Singh 
took an unconscionable time to assure himself that the 
vagabond Franks were what they declared themselves 
to be and not secret emissaries of the British Govern- 
ment. Eventually his fears were allayed and the great 
Maharajah, who cared less for caste and country than for 
good heads and shoulders, was only too glad to enlist 
the two adventurers in his service and convert his feudal 
levies into a modern army. The success of Allard and 
Ventura made things all the easier for a man of the 
military energy of Avitabile, who had graduated already 
in the school of oriental experience, 

The winter of 1826 is given as the date of his 
arrival in Cabul. There he stayed for several months, « 
and 1827 was well begun ere he and Court made 
their obeisance at the Durbar of the Lion of Lahore, 
then at the zenith of his fame. Avitabile was made 
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commandant of artillery with the supervision of the 
arsenals and foundries. But before many months were 
_ out, Runjeet Singh discovered where the real genius of 
the Italian lay and sent him out as military governor of 
tke province of Wazirabad. This office Avitabile filled 
vath remarkable skill, ruling his subjects, Sikhs and 

| Mahomedans alike, with an impartial severity. 
| Those whose good fortune it is to have read that 
truly delectable book “The Life and Adventures of 
Dr. Wolff” will remember the naïve sketch which the 
heroic missionary gives of his meeting with Avitabile 
zat Wazirabad in 1832. “The famous general spoke 
Italian, French, Persian, and Hindustani with equal 
facility, He had improved the town toa remarkable 
extent. He kept the streets of the city clean, and had 
a fine palace and a beautiful carriage for himself. He 
was a clever, cheerful man, and full of fun. He told 
Wolff at once that he would show him his angelz 
custodi, and then took him to his bedroom, the walls of 
which were covered with pictures of Auxchnee or danc- 
ing girls. He and Wolff rode out together one day on 
elephants and he said to him, ‘ Now I will show you 
. the marks of the civilisation I have introduced into 
this country.” They rode outside the town and there 
Wolff saw before him six gibbets upon which a great 
number of malefactors were hanging. Though the 
man was full of fun, yet whenever the conversation 
was directed to important subjects he became most 
serious. Though he had amassed in India a fortune of 
450,000, he was always panting after a return to 
-his native country, Naples; and he said to Wolff, 
‘ Per amore di Dio fatemi partire da questo paese.’ 
‘For the love of God, help me to get away from this 


» 
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Among those who visited him at Wazirabad besides 
Wolff was the well-known Alexander Gardner, who | 
was, like Avitabile, a white officer in the service of the .: 
King ofall the Sikhs. “ Gordana Sahib ” to give him « 
his oriental name, had had a career even more erratic 
and eventful than that of Avitabile. Born in 1785 on 
the shores of Lake Superior in the Far West, he drifted 
early in life to Central Asia, then the very home of 
battle, murder and sudden death. There his wandering 
feet found rest for a time among the wild tribes of 
Afghanistan, with whom he lived as a fighting nier, ( 
joining in border forays and winning a captured princess 1 
to wife after the approved manner of the rude people, 
of his adoption. Returning one day from a filibustering 
expedition, he found his wife and infant son with their 
throats cut from ear to ear and his fortress a‘smoking 
ruin, Heartbroken, he fled across the border and after 
many hardships took refuge with Runjeet Singh, the 
hereditary foe of the treacherous race he was abandoning. 
Here he rose to be commandant of the Akalees, or 
Immortals, a privileged sect of fighting fanatics whose 
headlong valour had often turned the fortunes of a doubt- 
ful battle. The memoirs of this remarkable character 
are extant, dictated by him at the age of ninety in his 
retirement as a British pensioner in Cashmere. The 
reader may think it strange that these mention Avitabile 
but seldom. The fact however ceases to be surprising 
when we consider that while the one had succeeded 
in sinking the European in the Asiatic, the other 
never forgot fora moment that he was by birth and 
breeding a Neapolitan of the Neapolitans. Betweer 
the European savage and the savage European there 
can have been but little communion of ideas and less 
companionship, | 
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As to which was the greater of the two, there 
is no question. Gardner’s tangled career is that of 
the adventurer pure and simple ; Avitabile’s that in 
addition of a ruler and administrator. This ability 
was first discerned by Runjeet Singh who with his 
one eye saw, as has been said, much further than 
most other men with two. By a happy coincidence 
there was a field ready for Avitabile’s genius in the 
reduction to order of the frontier province of Peshawur. 


/ This border district, so long a bone of contention between 





| 


Sikhs and Afghans, had been recently conquered by 
Runjeet Singh. But its rule proved too arduous a task 
or the various princes and Sirdars of the Khalsa who 
tried their hands at it. Those who were not murdered 
in thet; beds were driven to resign in abject terror. In 
Avitabife’s own phrase “the sight of the Khyber gave 
the Sikhs the cholera.” 

His account of the first months of his Governorship 
as related after his retirement to old Vanacore, the 
builder of his Italian palaces, has never before found its 
way into print and was repeated to the present writer 
by one who had heard the tale from the lips of the old 
architect himself. 

“When I first marched into Peshawur,” said the 
General, “I sent on in advance a number of wooden 
posts, which my men put up round the walls of the city. 
The people scoffed aloud at this new madness of the 
Feringhee, and louder still, when my men came in 
again laying coils of rope at the feet of the posts. 

_ Guns and swords, it was whispered, are the arms to rule 
a city, not sticks and tackle. However, when my instal- 
lation was complete, there were found one fine morning 
dangling from these crosstrees, fifty of the worst characters 
in Peshawur ; and the exhibition was repeated on every 
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market day with new subjects, till I had made short 
work of brigands and murderers. Then I had to deal 
with the liars and talebearers. My method with them 
was to cut out their tongues. And then a surgeon : 
appeared and professed to be able to restore them to 
speech. I sent for this surgeon and had his tongue cut 
out also. After this there was peace : and in six one 
ecco! crime became unknown in Peshawur.” 

The inflexible Italian was in fact the first man who 
ever held Peshawur in subjection; and but for the fact 
that he ruled for another, this alien regime would remain 
a remarkable illustration of how a dependency can b 
governed on non-British methods. Backed by a rower 
ful army Avitabile soon made himself master of the 
valley ; and to this day is spoken of by the.Afghan 
tribesmen with all the admiration of a troop of jackals 
foratiger. At Peshawur as at Wazirabad he Haussman- 
nized his capital, knocked down crooked streets, created 
broad thoroughfares with squares shaded by trees and 
established a thoroughly continental system of police, 
which made human life safe after dark in a city which 
he so justly terms “un gouffre de brigands.” Jn the 
province itself, though he never dared ride out in it with- 
out an escort of many hundred troopers, he developed 
cultivation and by dint of summary executions restrained 
a lawless people in their evil practices. Even Khyberees 
in the dens and caverns of their kels trembled at the 
name of Abu Tabela. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, who succeeded Avitabile as 
Warden of the Marches when they passed under British 
rule ten years later, has held up Avitabile’s methods to a 
horror in his letters among the old Punjab records. 
Writing to Lord Hardinge on gth April 1846 he speaks 
of “the abhorrence of Englishmen generally of such 
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a system as had formerly prevailed at Peshawur, where 
though I had seen many men hanged, had never, with 
d nany opportunities, seen or heard of the examination of 
~n] prisoner. . ... Necessity and the character of the 
people they had to govern was the plea of both Avitabile 
and Gulab Singh.” Other officers speak highly only of 

\ his revenue settlements and rates. Captain, afterwards 
Sir, Henry Havelock, in his history of the Afghan 
war has recorded a juster judgment. Havelock had 
marched to Cabul in 1839 with the army of the 
Indus in the capacity of aide-de-camp to Sir Willoughby 

~ Cotton, and in November of that year arrived at Pesha- 
g wur on his return to India. He confirms all that is 
written by others concerning the lavish hospitality 
supplied to all comers by Avitabile : and as he passed 
a complete month as his guest, his account of the man 
is worth recalling. “The General, though in private 
life the mildest of men, rules the Peshawurees with a 
rod of iron, the only mode of governing a people so 
unprincipled as the Afghans. In the Serai mentioned by 
, Elphinstone as one of the glories of Peshawur in 1809, 
the present governor of the city has established his 
military headquarters and his civil and fiscal tribunals. 
It is called the Ghorkhatra and is a vast quadrangle, the 
length of each side being two hundred and fifty yards. 
This has been rendered habitable, first by building a suite 
of apartments over the gateway nearest to the country, 
and next by erecting a very handsome dwelling in the 
Persian fashion, consisting of three storeys and a rez- 

_ de-chaussée, on the side nearer the city. The governor 
Þ is a man of princely habits. His dress, chargers, 
and equipages all partake of the splendour well cal- 
culated to uphold his authority amongst a people like 
the Afghans. He particularly and very justly prides 
. Í 
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himself on the excellence of his table, and keeps an 
establishment of not fewer that eight cooks, who are 
well versed in all the mysteries of Persian, English,4 
and French gastronomy. He is moreover a frank,.. 
gay, and good-humoured person as well as an excellent 
ruler and skilful officer.” 

The fame of the General’s cooks was far from being 
confined to the pleasures of the table. The General, so 
runs the tale, had a daughter, the child of some favourite 
beauty in his zenana on whom he doted. He brought 
her up and watched over her with jealous careina 
cloister-like building, which half a century ago was still 
to be seen in a corner of the General’s compound. So 
carefully was all access guarded that even the little virPy 
meals were conveyed to her from without by means of 
a tour such as is used at convent gates. The very 
shadow of man had never crossed the threshold of her 
retreat. “And for what high destiny was the fair 
recluse reserved? Alas for romance! Avitabile married 
her to the chief of his kitchen, a young Mahomedan, to 
whom he also gave with her a large dowry of money, 
jewels, and precious stones.” 

In the contracts entered into between Runjeet 
Singh and his foreign generals we find it expressly stipu- 
lated that they should abstain from eating beef or 
“drinking” tobacco, should grow their beards and 
marry native wives. The last of these conditions was 
certainly not uncongenial to the hot-blooded tempera- 
ment of Avitabile. He married with oriental profusion, 
and inaletter to Allard mentions with evident gusto 
the royal recognition bestowed on one of the many 
inmates of his harem. This favourite who went by the 
name of the Begum Peri was so emancipated that she 
used to follow the General everywhere on horseback, 
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and once attracted the notice of Runjeet Singh 
during a grand review. Immediately a state eunuch was 
despatched with a request, that if it could be contrived 
without offence to the proprieties, the great King would 
be gratified by a personal interview with the youthful 
amazon. Without demur, she obeyed the summons. 
Entering the presence at a gallop, she reined in her 
spirited Arab so that it sank on its haunches exactly 
before the royal litter. After a cross-examination of 
more than usual minuteness, she departed in the same 
fashion as she had come. An hour later the admiration 
pf the Maharajah took a practical shape in the despatch 
of a trayful of coins, which by command of Runjeet 
Singh, Avitabile forthwith converted into golden orna- 
ments. 

When not occupied with the pleasures of the harem 
or the sterner cares of government, the “ blackcoated ” 
infidel found occasional relaxation in posing as a 
wonder-worker. As a judge of native character, his 
ready wit won him the reputation of a Solomon; and 
there is a famous cause celèbre which illustrates his 
aptitude in this respect. Two women appeared before 
his tribunal, each witha child in her arms of different 
sex. A dispute had arisen as to the ownership of the 
respective infants, the two mothers each loudly 
repudiating the girl and claiming the boy as her own. 
The General heard the parties out, and without calling 
for witnesses, ordered two she-goats to be brought, one 
with a male and another with a female kid. At the 
same time he sent for two cows and two ewes, the 
mothers similarly of male and female offspring. The 
milk of all was then drawn and tested and that belonging 
to the animals with female young found to be weaker than 
that of the others. ‘ Now ” said the General “let a little 
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milk be drawn from the two claimants.” This was done, 
and the woman ‘with the stronger milk adjudged the 
mother of the boy. By this argument from natural 
history, the adventurer on the judgment seat successfully. ^ 
solved a problem which might well have baffled the 
ingenuity of the most experienced of Kazis. 
| As an administrator, his motto was “for every 
crime, a head:” and this will account for his hanging by 
the score and impaling by the dozen. Nor was this 
severity confined to the legitimate punishment of convicted 
malefactors. Monsignor Jacobi, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, with whom the General was on terms of grea 
intimacy, tells a story how after a state visit from one of 
, the Cabul princes, a member of the suite rode back in 
haste to recover some article which his master. had left 
behind in the Governor's courtyard. Avitabile seeing a 
stranger upon the premises, promptly had him strung up 
to the nearest tree, and when the prince sent to enquire 
after his missing courtier, returned the body with a 
polite note apologising for the error. { 
Under his rule resort was had to every means 
which presented itself for the destruction of the hil 
tribes, who were looked upon under all circumstances 
as a race for extermination. One of the grants under 
which Karim-ud-deen, Khan of the Chamkannis, held 
his fief of villages contained a stipulation that he should 
produce annually fifty Afridi heads ; and in after days 
the old man used to relate without a blush the treacher- 
ous methods he was sometimes compelled to adopt in 
order to fulfil the conditions of the tenure. But, 
although able to take life with so little compunction, < 
Avitabile was not averse to occasionally saving it in the 
case of a victim who was young and beautiful. More 
than one Hindu widow owed to him her deliverance 
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from Suttee. It was no uncommon thing for the General 
to execute a man before breakfast, and in the afternoon 
to receive a visit from a youthful Cashmiree, full of thanks. 
for the intervention, which had rescued her from being 
immolated on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

From Colin Mackenzie, who passed the winter of 
1840-41 at Peshawur, as assistant to Major Mackeson, 
the British Agent, we have perhaps a more intimate 
picture of the Generals doings than from any other 
source. According to this witness, intercourse with 
Englishmen had rendered him sensitive to the effects of 
heir opinion and tended latterly to soften his iron rule. 
* Breakfasting with him one morning, I observed that a 
large box, secured by a padlock was let down by an iron 
chain outside the window in a much frequented thorough- 
fare. This is to receive all petitions, none of which can 
be intercepted ex route, as the General keeps the key 
aise -He hangs a dozen unhappy culprits, looks to the 
payment of his troops, inspects his domestic concerns: 
(especially his poultry yard in which he takes muclt 
pride), sets agoing a number of musical snuff-boxes, etc., 
all by way of recreation before dinner.” He formed a 
great affection for Mackenzie, and told him a good deal of 
his life. He said that of all the troops he had commanded,. 
he preferred the Sikhs, perchè sono troppo semplict ‘‘be- 

7 cause they are so simple-minded” and have no religious 
prejudices against Europeans as the Persians and Afghans. 
have. One day he asked Mackenzie what he usually 
did with himself of a morning, and on receiving the 
answer that he generally read, laid his arm impressively 
on his shoulder and exclaimed “Ah! ne lisez pas 
mon ami! Cela est trés mauvais pour vous. Vous avez. 
tort de lire.” On another occasion, writes Mackenzie, 
“the tender hearted creature confessed to me that: 
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‘suspecting a small chief of playing tricks, he seized 
him and condemned him to a heavy fine, and to enforce 
payment had him stripped and cold water poured 
over him night after night. Æigurez vous, he added, - 
ce brigand est mort sans me rien donner.” 

Other stories are more gruesome still. One is of 
some Afghans whom he bricked up till they paid their 
tribute, raising a course of bricks daily. They held 
„out on their ration of bread and water, till the last 
course was wanting, although one of their number died 
and they had his body with them for days in the 
hot weather. The poor wretches had stopped up their 
nostrils with linen rags to keep out the stench. wef 
they were brought out, Avitabile had them washe 
and set them in a bed of stocks in his garden “ pour se 
raffraichir” ashe put it. The best known story of all 
is that of the prisoner who was sentenced by the judges 
to be thrown from a minaret. “ Avitabile who never 
pardons, confirmed the sentence. The man was thrown 
down, but lighted on a projection not very far from the 
top. In vain they called to him to throw himself down, 
neither did anyone dare to go out at a little door 
opposite the projection on which he lay to push him 
off, as being a very athletic man he would certainly 
have dragged his assailant with him. They therefore 
represented the case to Avitabile, thinking he would 
pardon the culprit ; but not a bit of it. When they had 
finished, he waved his hand and said: ‘I have not 
heard a word that you have been saying. I gave you 
orders ; they must be executed.’ Upon this, they drew 
up a Persian paper, put Avitabile’s seal to it, and 
showed it to the culprit, telling him it was a pardon. 
He came in at the little door, they seized him, and 
flung him over the battlements effectually.” 
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It is difficult to reconcile these accounts with the 
contradictory opinion of Baron Erich von Schomberg, a 
German traveller who met Avitabile at Lahore in 1843, 
and actually discussed his methods with him. “I visited 
him frequently, he often spoke of these things; I am 
sure that his heart is good and that he cannot have been 
guilty of cruelty. In the exercise of his duty and in 
his anxiety to enforce order and promote discipline 
he might have sanctioned acts which, though unstained 
by blood, would, by the lips of an enemy, be pronounced 
cruel. I repeat that he is a great man.” The Baron 
pms to have been at some pains to gather the opinions 
the natives about “ Avitabelli” as he spells the name 
of his host. “He is strict even to severity but the 
natives unanimously praise his uprightness. Many 
stories are told of him, all of which redound to his 
honour. I may call him the darling of the people as far 
as an European could be. The entertainment at his 
house seemed a picture of Nero’s feast, only that burning 
Javes did not serve as flambeaus, and this was not an 
mitation, it was a characteristic trait of the man.” After 
congratulating himself that he had had the good fortune 
+ to meet such a friend, the Baron takes leave of him with 
these remarkable words, “ I never knew anyone who took 
more pleasure in doing good than General Avitabelli.” 

Between these superlatives of praise and blame, a 
just mean is struck by a Bombay chaplain, the Rev, I. N. 
Allen, who accompanied Sir William Nott’s field force 
in its march through Scinde and Afghanistan. At the 
outset of the campaign he fell in with General Ventura 
who was proceeding home for his health together with 
his daughter and her governess. On the last page of 
his diary he records his impressions of Avitabile at 
Peshawur Naturally the General did not receive the 
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chaplain as he had received Schomberg, “surrounded 
with dancing girls who were dismissed on my arrival.” 


Open house was being kept for the British nee 


and every day large parties of them were breakfast 
ing, lunching, dining, and supping in his princely 
mansion “where every luxury of the table was spread 
in profusion.” The chaplain breakfasted with forty 
others in a noble dining room, 120 feet long, adorned 
with columns and handsomely decorated in native style. 
The party adjourned afterwards to the drawing room, 
where the worthy padre was surprised to find among the 
pictures a very good print of Lord Eldon. The gues 
were then shown round the town under an escort. “ Th 
environs of the town,” remarks the chaplain, ‘were 
rendered disgusting by the numbers of gibbetted crimi- 
nals who met the eye in every direction.” These with 
the manner and tone adopted by the guards led him 
at first sight to suppose that the governor’s rule was one 
of unmitigated severity: “ but,” concludes the reverend 
gentleman, “he has the character of a just ruler and 
can conceive what he himself states that without sever 
examples he could not maintain his position.” What 
the nature of these examples was may be judged from 
the fact that his victims were sometimes hanged by the 
heels one above another in double and treble rows. 
However much Europeans may have differed as 
to his methods, there were never two opinions as to his 
unflinching firmness. Believed to fear neither man nor 
devil, he was capable of acts of daring which made his 
name a byeword. When his own guards threatened t 
rise against him, he threw open the prisons, and arming 
the most sturdy of the criminals, with their aid took the 
rebels by surprise. He boasted without disguise that 
he had no religion. In later years one of the leading 
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Sirdars of the Punjab was full of recollections of the 
jests with which “ Avitabile Sahib” in open durbar was 
wont to mock at the existence of a God. As an 
administrator he had no scruples. The sketch of his 
intertribal policy which he gave to Marion Durand was 
thoroughly orie tal. The troops were never used, 
but when a couple of villages quarrelled, the General 
offered to provide them with ball and let them fight it 
out. This he found they were never willing to do, 
however much they might threaten and bluster. 


His stern and haughty countenance bespoke one 
who under no circumstances was to be trifled with. 
ah Mahomedans, who presumed that under a 

ristian governor they could eat beef with impunity, 
discovered their error too late when dangling from the 
gallows. So arbitrary a measure earned a reprimand 
from Runjeet Singh and the characteristic response : 
“The dead are in Paradise; were it possible to bring 
them back again, I would not recall them, and you 
could not.” 
f But even though Runjeet Singh’s power did not 
extend beyond the natural, there was one of his subjects 
who might possibly have set at defiance even the super- 
natural. This was the famous “Burying Fakeer” 
Haridas, who was held in extraordinary repute by the 
Sikhs for his alleged capacity to bury himself alive in 
a sitting posture for any length of time. Moved by 
inmate curiosity, Avitabile consented to preside at one 
of these interments. The Fakeer, stopping with wax 
his ears, nose and every natural orifice except his 
-mouth, was stripped and sewn up in a linen bag, and 
having turned back his tongue, thus completely closing 
the gullet, died off in a sort of lethargy. The bag was 
stamped in several places with Avitabile’s own seal, and 
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| golden hipbath is the Padishah, his blind side deftly 
concealed from the spectator, his silvery beard depending 
to his girdle, his features redeemed from sheer: 
leugliness by the spell of his one bright compelling 
eye and majestic demeanour. His costume is plain 
almost to simplicity, relieved only by a single string 
of enormous pearls round the waist and a bracelet 
` about the arm, in the centre of which gleams the world- 
famous diamond, so justly named the Koh-i-noor or 
Mountain of Light. Behind him and in such a posi- 
tion as to show prominently the two thumbs on his. 


p hand is visible the short sturdy form of Rajah 






hyan_ Singh, Prime Minister and Adviser General, 
these effeminate and youthful son, Hira Singh, the 
impe’®t minion, lolls in a careless attitude beside his. 
maste. / Vhe others without exception stand, a hetero- 
geneous crew of whiskered turbaned figures, their be- 
jewelled raiment and manly vigour in startling contrast 
to the half paralysed but still indomitable arbiter of their 
weciestinies. Conspicuousin the foreground is Allard, in 
p- silver cuirass of a Napoleonic General, his head 
» incongruously covered with a Persian cap, yet still 
y looking every inch the European, despite his snowy 
whiskers and jet black beard à 4 Sikh and the oriental 
air of mingled luxury and lassitude. Next to Allard 
is Ventura, whose Jewish features clearly recall the 
) nationality of his father Rabbi Ben-Toora of Modena. 
The sabreur of Wagram has donned the attire of a 
fighting Afghan chieftain and appears to be casting a 
Jook of scorn on the handsome and dissolute young 
pfavourite. In even stronger contrast is Court, the 
Gascon, Master of the Sikh ordnance, with the appear- 
ance of a rough and ready sailor, but resplendent in a 
heavily trimmed and gold laced jacket and a pair of 
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scarlet trousers of the easiest dimensions. Nearer the 
State hipbath in close proximity to Sher Singh, even 
then an aspirant to the imperial mantle, which was one 
day to fall upon his shoulders, is Avitabile. Jew, 
Gascon, Provengal, Neapolitan—of these the most 
uncompromising in aspect is undoubtedly our hero. 
Six feet and more in stature; stern, and yet sensual 
features; grizzled unkempt beard ; lips red and heavy; 
nose crooked and immoderate ; stout, burly and tawny 

of complexion, he it is who is singled out by Runjeet 
Singh with a wave of the hand which is that monarch’s 
nearest approach to condescension. His dress shows offs 
magnificently even in this assembly of gay and saan 
pa’ “ns all gleaming with gold and clothed in every 
intagiable variety of colour—a long green coat, fashion- 
ed like a Mussulman’s chupkan and ornamented with 
a profusion of lace and three rows of massy gold buttons, 
trousers of scarlet, with a broad gold stripe, and on his 
head the familiar green velvet cap with a tassel, which 
he habitually wore whether indoors or out according to 
the native custom of never remaining with the head 
uncovered. His hand rests lightly on a scimitar, which 
once belonged to Akbar, the hilt and scabbard inlaid ` 
with inestimable jewels and the blade forged of priceless 
steel, 

To complete the picture, gazing enviously at 
Avitabile from the background, is “General” Josiah 
Harlan, son of a Pennsylvania Quaker, some time 
Prince of Ghôr in Afghanistan, whose boast it was 
that he had carried the star-spangled banner over the 
heights of the Hindoo Koosh and implanted it in they 
regions of eternal snow. Poet and alchemist in his™ 
leisure moments, snuffling in speech, not overburdened 
with shekels or scruples, more buccaneer than hero, his 
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acquired cunning had made him more than a match for 
the ever-ready tulwars of the Afghans. Such were the 
principal European agents of the Asiatic Napoleon, 
iterally held by him in the hollow of his hand. Dare- 
devils one and all, motley in costume as in character, 
yet bound to their master by the strongest of all ties, 
the tie of money, these were the men among whom the 
farmer's son of Agerola spent sixteen years of his life 
and returned to his native country the richest of them ail. 
The manner in which he accumulated and consoli- 
. dated his fortune is thoroughly typical of the self-reliant 
r veapolitan. As a provincial governor, he had, while 
keeping the Sikh Court in good humour by regular 



















remittances of revenue, steadily amassed wealth for 
himself; and his profits became greater than ever after 
Runjeet Singh’s death in 1839 and the repeated revolu- 
fions which followed. It was the advent of the 
Company’s armies into Afghanistan that gave hima 
unique opportur. _S¥or sending his money out of the 
ountry. Upon the British officers passing through 
Peshawur he lavished hospitality till the whole army rang 
mith his praises. Convoys, transport, commissariat— 
nothing came amiss to him, despite the attitude of his 
Sikh soldiery, who were at timesso insubordinate that 
our officers required an armed escort between their 
Pump and Peshawur. To our Field Treasury he was 
always ready to lend money in exchange for bills on 
Fort William, and before the close of the campaign no 
less than ten lacs of rupees had changed hands in 
his convenient manner. 

His government of Peshawur came to an end in 
e troubled year of 1843, when he gave up his command 
Sirdar Tej Singh, the greatest poltroon, according to 
ardner, in the Sikh army. For a long time past he 

af 
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In loosely spelt but most expressive French we see 
revealed, page by page, the considered purpose from 
which he never departed of investing his earnings in 
trustworthy securities with a view to following them 
one day to Europe. With Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Claude Martine Wade, the Company’s Political Agent at 
Loodiana, he maintained the most practical of corre- 
spondence. This officer, universally known by the 
appropriate title of the “ Bukshee ” or Paymaster, was 
the intermediary through whom Avitabile regularly 
remitted his xanakchat rupees to be secured in the 


Peer: treasury and forwarded as occasion offered to the 






reat banking house of John Palmer in Calcutta. After 
atmer’s death he bought nothing but Company’s paper ; 
and finding Lord Ellenborough in a favourable mood 
at the close of the Afghan campaign, did not scruple to 
ask him for permission to transfer his savings direct to 
London without the intervention of brokers. A copy 
of his account current with Leadenhall Street leaves no 
oubt that the Directors actually granted his request. 
[ With British functionaries, civil as well as military, 
ne was always on the most affable of terms, ever ready 
to oblige as well as to be obliged. “Sikander ” Burnes 
drove from Peshawur to Jamrood in his carriage and 
replenished the funds of the mission when they fell 
low by advances from the General’s capacious coffers. 
More than one letter passed between the two, Avitabile 
) rallying the new envoy “on being appointed to eat the 
good fruit of Cabul,” whose well-stocked bazaars he had 
-known only too well when struggling to reach Lahore 
pe with his companion in fortune Court. Towards Mac- 
naghten his letters breathe even greater friendliness 
and he takes it positively amiss that Lady Macnaghten 
had not applied to him for some little things of which 
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greatest satisfaction in tendering to General Pollock his 
warmest thanks for his gallantry and good conduct in 
so firmly maintaining his post in General Avitabile’s 
somfortable house in Peshawur in spite of the urgent 
necessity for leaving it to advance to the rescue of the 
British Army beleaguered at Jellalabad.” 

Colin Mackenzie gives a most extraordinary account 
of the behaviour of Avitabile’s troops at Peshawur and of 
the wonderful way in which he suppressed their attempts 

at mutiny. “With the exception of three regiments 
| and some artillery, all the General’s troops have, like their 
rethren, long disdained all submission to authority, 
Ms a weakness unworthy of disciples of the Guru. The 
Maharajah Sher Singh dares not let Avitabile march 
against the recalcitrants for fear of irritating them, and 
desires him to do the best he can for himself, as he can 
neither give him help nor countenance.” On the roth 
, April 1841 he notes in his diary: “ Things have come 
“to such a pass that Avitabile has arranged a plan with 
Mackeson and myself for his escape should the worst 
ome to the worst.” The climax was reached in June 
f that year and Mackenzie’s narrative of the events 
must be given in his own vivid words : ‘‘ About five days 
ago the mutinous Kashmir regiment, the Colonel of 
which, Steinbach, has gone off to Lahore, was summoned 
to Avitabile’s residence to be paid their arrears. Avitabile 
was taking his morning ride when his treasurer sent 
him a note saying that the battalion had mutinied for 
further gratuities and entreating the General not to 
/return, ‘I, on the contrary,’ said Avitabile, ‘thought 
_ I ought to return; I dug the spurs into my horse and 
galloped to my house. The guard turned out at the 
gateway, and as soon as the troops heard the roll of the 
drums they knew it was the General and fell into their 
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ranks. I galloped past the line; went into my house ; 
summoned their chiefs and asked what all this commo- 
tion was about. They looked at each other, but nobody 
would answer. I then summoned the paymaster and madad 
him relate what had occurred. I then said: “What is 
the amount the troops demand?” He said “ Altogether 
ten thousand rupees.” I said “Very well, make out 
an order for it.” I signed it and he began paying them. 
Their demands grew more and more exorbitant. They 
treated him and the King’s letter with contempt and 
ended by wearing out the Italian’s patience. He ordered 
them out of his presence. Then they threatened hi 
with the fate of the Kashmiri Governor. Fortunatel 
some still faithful Najibs (irregular troops) were at hand. 
By their help the rioters were expelled the town, some, 
however, remaining. Of these Avitable seized about a 
score, whose muskets were loaded. He also confined 
some officers of artillery and privates who had ad- 
ventured to carry off the guns tothe enemy. In the 
evening, Mackeson and I went to visit him, having bee 
surprised at his sending us two companies of Najibs d 
an additional guard, whom we admitted into the garde 
with great reluctance, having no faith in them. He then 
disclosed his plans. He had secretly summoned several 
Afghan and Pathan chiefs and induced them, in the hope 
of plunder and reward, to assemble between three and 
four thousand fighting men outside the city. These were- 
in the middle of the night to surround and attack the 
mutineers, giving them no quarter. ‘After this work is 
done, quoth Avitabile, rubbing his hands and chuckling 
in anticipated triumph, ‘I shall blow all my prisoners: 
from guns,’ Away we went, and sentto the mouth of 
the pass for a hundred of old Skinner’s men and fifty of 
the garrison of Ali Masjid to strengthen ourselves. 
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The tempestuous weather during the night, which was 
such that ‘a child might understan’, the deil had 
a business on his han’ prevented the tribes from as- 
À sembling at the appointed hour, and the attack did not 
take place until daybreak. We could see the fight dimly 
from the tops of our houses, and our horses were saddled 
in case it should be necessary to betake ourselves to the 
mountains. The Sikhs retired from their tents to a small 
gharri and formed in and roundit. Their discipline 
and the better quality of their arms and ammunition put 
them almost on a level with their numerous assailants who 
true to their nature (the idiots!), stopped after the first 
rush to plunder the tents, where also they found and cut to 
pieces some unfortunate Sikh women. Both sides suffered 
severely, for the troops fought with desperation. The 
D mutineers lost three hundred and thirty and the Afghans 
even more. The ammunition of the latter being expend- 
ed, they at length retired, forming however a sort of 
cordon round the enemy. Before sunset the affair was 
over, and they were carrying away the dead. “ ‘The 
Afghans,’ said Avitabile, ‘killed them with pleasure, for 
every man had a hundred rupees in his girdle, so the 
> Afghans gladly cut off his head and took the rupees. 
If I had not done this, the whole garrison, who were 
waiting to see what would happen, would have mutinied 

in the night, and plundered and burned everything.’” 
The sequel to this scene of retaliation is more terri- 
fic still: ‘30th June. To our astonishment at Peshawur 
‘4 the news of Avitabile’s having let loose the hill tribes 
on the Sikh troops was approved of by the Maharajah 
b Sher Singh. He was enabled to do this openly, owing 
to the absence of the bulk of his mutinous troops, 
whom he had bribed to take leave and visit their homes. 
He went so far as to exhort the Chevalier to go on with 
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his good work and disarm the discomfited troops, who, 
wholly panic-stricken, had already restored the money 
extorted from him previous to the attack, accepted their 
proper pay and agreed to go into the Eusufzai territory. a 
At first they refused to give up their arms, and again all 
was in suspense; but Avitabile said to them, ‘ Submit 
entirely, give up everything which belongs to the King, 
or by sunset I will chop you into small pieces’, and he 
imitated the action of chopping them up. The sun 
was nearly down, and perceiving that a second engage- 
ment with overpowering numbers must ensue in case 
of nonconfirmity, they were afraid, gave up their arms, 
sabres, tents,—everything. They were marched out 
and disbanded, and then actually begged for a guard to~ 
escort them to the river !” 

It is from the General’s private papers that we learn 
the true manner of his exit from the Punjab. His exertions 
and dangers during the last few years had gradually 
told on his strength. In vain did the successors of 
Runjeet Singh load him with favours and cover him with 
more laurels than a boar’s head. In later life he could 
afford to complacently look back and recount his titles— 
“Aminulla Dowlah, Dilawar Jung Bahadur, Amanat 
Pena, Kerka Ba Sefa ”—for the benefit of his biographer. 
But in 1843 he felt that his life was not worth a day’s 
purchase unless he could get out of the country. In 
April he obtained his recall from Peshawur to Lahore, 
where he remained till the end of August and then took 
a month’s leave to visit Sir George Clerk at Simla. 
The last letter in his letter book is one written from ` 
Ferozepore to Mackeson, asking him to bespeak a bunga- 
low at Simla. A fortnight afterwards he received from 
his colleague Mouton at Lahore an account of the horrors 
of the 15th >f September which literally turned the Sikhs 
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into a nation “sans foi, sans loi et sans roi.” Maharajah 
Sher Singh, his son, and his minister Dhyan Singh 
were all foully slain and within twenty-four hours the 
i=brtress had been stormed and the murderers cut to pieces 
by the infuriated soldiery. Gardner, then at the height 
of his mad career as an Akali, records that with his 
own hands he laid the heads of Dhyan Singh’s murderers 
at the feet of the frenzied widow. Mouton’s letter con- 
cludes pathetically enough: “I congratulate you always 
ir spite of the sorrow which it gives me, at your fortu- 
nate escape from this cursed place although I am well 
assured that nothing would have happened to you had 
you been here. You have always known how to win the 
‘friendship and good will of all parties in this country, and 
that in my eyes is the wisest policy one can adopt. I am 
convinced that those who are at the head of affairs re- 
gret you genuinely. Adieu, my dear General, do not for- 
get us poor exiles, or more truly still, us poor prisoners.” 
Schomberg, who revisited Lahore just after the 
, “troubles,” gives a curious glimpse of the situation. 
“ Nobody here,” he writes, “ ventures to discuss General 
Avitabile’s conduct. His name is always pronounced 
an undertone. The awe that he inspired when 
--overnor of Peshawur has not yet subsided. It was at 
that time feared that he would seize upon the province. 
When he returned to Lahore and built the little fort in 
which he lives fresh alarm was excited. It was then 
feared that he would invite over the English and from 
the ramparts of his fort fire down on the natives. These 
reports, which were only whispered about, shew what an 
impression he had made on the minds of the people.” 
Meanwhile the hero of all these rumours had lost 
no time in placing his resignation in the hands of the 
Khalsa, and though at first (according to the English 
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newspapers) there was some talk of detaining Ventura as 
his hostage at Lahore for the twenty-seven lacs he was 
reported to be taking out of the country, both General 
were eventually allowed to retire from the Sikh service 
without difficulty. 

Avitabile did not tarry on the hill tops for long. 
Calcutta claimed him for his last few weeks in the East 
and the grandees of Chowringhee vied with one another 
in civilities to the time-expired veteran at Spence’s 
Hotel. Among the papers at Agerola is still preserved 
the invitation from Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron, wife of 
Macaulay’s collaborator in the Penal Code and well 
known later as an amateur photographer and the hostess 
in her Freshwater home of Tennyson, Garibaldi and Sif 
Henry Taylor. Mr. R. N. Cust, still living, who met 
Avitabile across the dinner table, describes him as a tall 
dignified old man, worn out and grizzled, quiet in speech 
and courtly in demeanour. The passport given him by 
he Italian Consul-General at Alexandria supplements 
these details with more exactness. ‘Height 1 metre 
80 ; hair, beard, greyish ; eyes, brown ; face, oval.” 

On the 15th of December he left Calcutta for Suez 
inthe P. and O. Bentinck and on the 18th of February 
1844 he landed at Naples, with his fellow passengers, 
Prince Alexander Lieven, Sir Jasper Nicolls, lately 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and Monsignor Borghi, 
Bishop of Agra. At home honours and rewards await- 
ed him. He was confirmed in the grade of General and 
made a Knight of San Ferdinando e del Merito, an order 
which half a century earlier had been worn by our own - 
Nelson. King “Bomba” showed his royal appreciation 
by the gift of a gold snuff-box set with his cipher in 
diamonds. Avitabile responded by presenting Kashmir 
shawls, Persian carpets, Arab horses and—what sounds 
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curiously in these days—two Mahomedan boys, whom 
the King sent to be baptised and educated at the College 

it the Chinese Missionaries at Capodimonte, the same 
nstitution which in 1792 had supplied interpreters to 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China. 

After a brief visit to Agerola, Avitabile set out 
for France. We can imagine him greeting Court at 
Marseilles and congratulating the latter on his domestic 
felicity, which reached its climax on June 3eth of this 
year, when the second Madame Court, zég ‘ Princess 
Fezili Azimdeen,” was formally christened and remar- 

An to him by Archbishop Mazenod. 
From Marseilles Avitabile proceeded to Paris. 
~ where his reception was gratifying in the extreme. 
Some years back he had, together with Allard, Court, 
and Ventura, been created a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour; and Louis Philippe, united as he was by 
marriage to the house of Naples, was most ready to 
favour so distinguished a compatriot of his consort’s. 
He invited him to Neuilly and bestowed on him a pair 
of magnificent Sevre vases inscribed “ Louis Philippe 
P King of the French, to General Avitabile.” Nor was 
his popularity in France confined to Court circles only, 
Although not on the same pinnacle of fame as Allard, 
whose biography had been hawked about the streets 
for a penny, the newspapers teemed with notices of his. 
achievements and two years later a sketch of his career 
occupied the place of honour in the ‘ Livre des Celé- 
bricés Contemporaines.” Facts and dates were provided 
by the General himself, but so many errors crept into 
the text that there is a whole bundle of letters at 
Agerola dealing with corrections for a second edition. 
A hundred copies of the book were paid for and 
undoubtedly supplied; but not one is now to be found, 
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and so rare has the publication become that neither at 
Naples nor at Paris is its existence traceable. i 
But it was in London, naturally enough, that h 
excited the greatest interest. The British public recog 
nised him as the person who had, as it were, macadam- 
ized the road for our armies to enter and leave Afgha- 
nistan, and those who made themselves the medium 
of the nation’s gratitude did the honours nobly. Lord 
Auckland introduced him to Palmerston and to the 
leading statesmen of the day; and he was specially 
invited to Apsley House by the Duke of Wellington. 
What passed on the 2oth of June between the Nea- 
politan magnifico and the greatest Duke in Christendom 
is not recorded ; but the visit was certainly not one of | 
ceremony only. Perhaps the most flattering mark of 
satisfaction he received was the resolution of the East 
India Directors “that his eminent services whilst 
Governor of Peshawur in co-operation with the British 
troops during the Afghanistan campaign fully entitled 
him to some enduring testimonial of the Court’s grate- 
ful sense of his conduct.” He was subsequently 
presented with a sword of honour worth 300 guineas. 
This costly weapon has long since gone the way of the 
General’s other trophies, with the scimitar of Akbar and 
the two-handled sword of Greek construction, dug up 
from a tank near Wazirabad ; but its empty scabbard 
was long exhibited with pride by his surviving relatives. 
In August 1844 Avitabile returned to Naples. 
There are persons yet living who remember the suite of 
rooms he occupied in the Palazzo Calabritto, an immense ` 
and still a fashionable residence, in one of whose à 
numerous apartments the British Consulate was housed 
in the last half century of the Bourbon regime. Here 
in this sunniest of cities, with its laughing lazzaroni and 
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pestering ciceroni, its pulcinello, its sbirri, its delightful 
bay, its fiery mountain, he passed a few short weeks ; 
but always long enough for his equipage to become a 
Byeitcnown figure in the Toledo, then the finest and 
liveliest street in Europe; of which the Neapolitans 
have made a proverb that “ Whenever God Almighty 
feels dull, he hires a window in Toledo.” What a 
contrast to the dreary promenades round the bastions 
of Wazirabad with his free and easy comrade Court or 
the drives at Peshawur in the mule carriage of the last 
century, which seemed to tired Lieutenant Fane a 
vehicle of surpassing comfort ! 
' Naples, however, had but a passing attraction for 
“Him. “Paolo Avitabile d’Agerola, Generale,” as he 
now invariably styled himself, was as devoted to his 
native mountains as Warren Hastings to the Daylesford 
of his fathers. With his riches he might be king of the 
country around, having the whole valley in his hands to 
do it good or ill. He had hated idleness all his life long, 
and a new ambition now settled on him, that of castle- 
building. Levelling, altering, upheaving, he was happy 
again, subduing the earth to his will. Many stories are 
told of his indefatigable ardour. He first built himself 
a pleasure house at Portici. His energies then took 
root at Castellamare, where he was evidently influenced 
by the example of a Dugald Dalgetty, who like himself 
had drifted early to the East and returned home, so the 
saying went, laden with riches and infamy. This was 
Catello Filosa or Filose, who began life as a runaway 
sailor and ended it as general “dans le Mogol” anda 
millionaire. The details of his strange career are little 
known and he himself always made a mystery of them. 
Dying in 1820 atthe age of 75, he left his memorial 
behind him in the two turrets known as the Towers of 
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the Great Mogul which overhang the town and may still 
be seen ratherthe worse for time on the hill above the 
admiralty dockyard. Belowon the beach is the litt] 
square named California, where one bright summer day 4 
parcel of urchins playing among the rubbish of some dis- 
mantled houses brought to light a shower of golden pieces. 
Tradition has it that the story of this Eldorado first 
filled Catello’s boyish mind with wild fancies of making 
a fortune cote qui coûte and settling down in his old age 
as the uncrowned king of his native city by the sea. 

The house-hunting Avitabile did not have to cast 
about long for an eligible situation, At the rise of the : 
road out of Castellamare to Gragnano are two little hills , 
known as Salaro and Varano. For years their slopes“ 

‘dad been thick with vines and orchards. On the crest of 
Salaro a ruined convent dating from the Angevin kings 
struggled bravely to show its head through the surround- 
ing plantations. Here was a position any connoisseur 
might envy. Behind you the mountain; below the 
refulgent sea, and at your feet a city full of life and 
prosperity. Without delay the purchase deeds were 
made out in the name of Avitabile. Salaro was trans-‘ 
<rmed into pleasure grounds; the Angevin ruin into 
a stately house, replete with every comfort on the true 
oriental plan. The metalled road still runs between 
the two opposing hills. Visitors may still admire the 
trim alleys, the terrace with its alluring prospect, the 
palatial stables reduced alas! to cowsheds, the painted 
halls, the garden seats, the statues. A southern room 
is always pointed out as the General’s favourite apart- 
ment. It leads out into a long avenue between trellised 
vines, down which the lord of the mansion is said to 
have sallied forth each day on horseback. Within, on 
the drawing-room floor, a coloured mosaic represented 
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him in full uniform mounted on a snow-white Arab. 
The ignorant peasantry had many tales to tell of the 
horse and its master. It was whispered by gaping 
yokels that Avitabile when in India had sold his king 
for a fabulous sum to the English and fled for his life 
across the border on this mysterious steed, in whose 
ear he had only to whisper to make it run like the wind, 
The tessellated pavement has long since disappeared 
and the name of the Belvedere Avitabile with it. But 
the ghost of the General and his phantom charger still 
haunt the house on the Castellamare hill, now turned 
into a caravanserai for tourists. 

p But stories blacker than those of the magic horse 
came to be circulated about the satrap in his retire- 
ment. They are such indeed as it is painful to mention. 
There is no printed proof, no written evidence ; but who 
is the resident in the neighbourhood that has not heard 
them? It was suddenly rumoured that in the palace he 
had reared, the semi-eastern Signor concealed a harem 
and had emissaries in the villages round to keep it sup- 
plied with intjates. The General’s ways were certainly 
‘more than men could account for, and this report, 
whether exaggerated or not, produced the worst of im- 
pressions. It had been easy enough for a despot like 
Ferdinand I. to set morality at defiance ; and Dumas in 
his Corricolo (the raciest book ever written about Naples 
and the Neapolitans) did no mofe than echo the popular 
feeling when he passed off the royal indecencies with a 
sneer as part of the royal prerogative. But there was 
all the difference in the world between the peccadillos of 
a king and the vices of a subject. The Bishop of the 
diocese exerted his influence and Avitabile, if local 
information goes for anything, was asked to transfer 
himself and his failings elsewhere, 
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It may be that this scandalous story is but an inven- 
tion, and that the neighbours of the General in his old 
age did too much “envy and malice” him. At any rate, : 
and whatever the reason, he seems to have tired of the 
habitation at Castellamare and to have set his heart on 
constructing another, greater and grander, at Agerola. 
The country was again ransacked for workmen. Their 
sphere of operations was a vast site with a magnificent 
outlook at the extremity or punta of San Lazzaro. To 
this spot, well named Bel Sito, Avitabile repaired day 
after day from the paternal house at Acampora, eager 
to direct, suggest, superintend. So great was the mili- 
tary spirit in him, that he mustered his working ei 
like a little army, telling them off by companies wit 
the regularity of a machine. Severe was the task 
which their commander had set them. Not only did the 
ground need levelling, but the whole side of the cliff 
had to be shored up and buttressed before even the 
foundations could be laid for the great king’s palace. 

To English eyes the building has something of the 4 
air of a fo: jress. Its hallmark is solidarity,—solidarity 
enough to stand a siege or resist a tempest. The por- 

„tr's lodge with its greeting of “ beata solitudo ” bespeaks 
some home of ancient peace. But the bare bleak house 
is very different from its motto. You have half a 
mile of slope to climb, up a winding ramp, past tiers 
of ragged kitchen gardens. Every bend of the road 
seems haunted by battalions of spectres, by the tramp 
of that phantom brick-bearing army still working like 
fiends under a demon taskmaster in outlandish clothes ~ 
and still more outlandish head-dress. Two sentry 
boxes to this day guard the threshold of the mansion. 
The doorway is barricaded by a back broken iron grille 
that grates rustily on its hinges. At each corner of the 
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parade-ground stand the stone kennels for giant watch- 
‘dogs, who in their intervals off duty drew Avitabile the 
Magnificent round these ramparts in a little chariot. 

_~ And now let us mount to the topmost storey, up the 
stairs half blocked with rubbish, but underneath it all so 
firm and stable, The stucco, stained and peeled, has every- 
where crumbled; but the walls, if battered, are tough 
and well nigh bomb-proof. You pass flight after flight 
of cracked floors and gaping ceilings to find yourself at 
last on a loggia or open terrace. Half the pavement has 
fallen in and you pick your way across an avalanche of 
lebris. The railing round has been so often struck by 
rhtning that the bars are all torn and twisted. At one 
end a disconsolate tower raises its head out of the ruin. 
Swallows and bats haunt this upper world of desolation 
and bird-nesting boys are the only human beings besides 
ourselves that have ever pried into its recesses. 

Persevere to the summit and the prospect will 
idore than reward you. The sky is the sky of 
taly; but the horizon is the horizon of Switzerland. 
here are the caves and rocks and romantic soli- 
des which inspired so many of Salvator’s landscapes ! 
here is the cluster of villages in the lap of the 
mountain, which was more to Avitabile than all the 
kingdoms of the orient! And when arrived here at 
last pray what was the end of his homesick dreamings ? 
Descend the stair and look once again into the first 
floor chamber. In one part of the wall you can just 
distinguish the paint of a fresco. Arms; guns, trophies, 
a flag, the laurelled fasces and the imperial eagle. The 
scription above has gone. Was it the same, we 
wonder, as that which adorned his palace at Lahore? 
“La Mort ne surprend point le sage, Il est toujours 
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prét a partir.” Did he remember it on that Holy 
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Thursday when he lay down to rest in his Italian castle 
and was taken out before nightfall, black, dead, stinking 
and intestate ? 

The last chapter of Avitabile’s life is a strangi 
mystery, more like the finale of an overwrought melo- ` 
drama than a passage from real life. Now that the 
villains in the piece have passed away, the tale may be 
told without fear or prejudice. As heard by the 
enquiring Englishman, this is the manner of it. 

General Avitabile determined, they say, to marry, 
either of his own accord or at the instigation of his 
relatives, who wished by a mariage de convenance to kee 
his money in the family. The lady proposed was hig 
young niece Michela, daughter of his eldest brothér 
Giuseppe, and no beauty, as her portraits testify. : 
For such a union a papal dispensation was in the 
first place necessary. Meanwhile the girl was sent for 
a year to complete her education in the convent of San 
Marcellino at Naples ; and at the end of the time, the 
dispensation having arrived, she was duly married t 
her wealthy uncle. From the first Michela did no 
take kindly to her new condition. She had given h 
heart elsewhere—to the village notary Luigi Acampora, 
a typical ġel uomo of the South, with dark handsome 
clear-cut features. The friendship between the two 
went on even after the ill-assorted marriage. Vague 
suspicions reached the ears of Avitabile, who was heard 
to mutter that if he caught them at their tricks he would 
shoot them like a pair of pigeons. 

Fof the present, however, he could think of nothi 
but his passion for building. Morning after morning 
at daybreak his tall figure was to be seen on the white 
horse riding to his beloved castle. By nature taciturn, 
he now hardly spoke to anyone save contractors and 
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workpeople. Sometimes he would leave Agerola for 
days together with a single attendant and return as 
suddenly. The peasants delighted in spreading tales of 
mystery about him. The castle was a veritable Hall of 
Eblis There was a room in it heaped with money of 
different countries, which he would ladle out by the 
spoonful into the lap of any complaisant village girl who 
took his fancy. The vaults were filled, according to some, 
with treasure ; according to others, with women. The 
one servant he kept had had his tongue slit in two to 
prevent him from informing against his master. Half 
gre and half Don Juan, there was nothing that was not 
elieved about the General. In secret his relations 
1éver ceased to pray for his early death, each one 
$ pecting at least a million out of his splendid income. 
He, meanwhile, as silent as the Sphinx and as busy 
as a slave-driver, was up early and late seeing to every- 
hing with his own eyes, descending upon the work- 
zangs at the most unexpected of moments. 

Then on a sudden he took it into his head to 
nove into the castle, in order, as he said, to be nearer 
his hobby. Only two storeys were fit for occupation 
it such short notice, and the elaborate system of hot 
water pipes, still discernible under the main staircase, 
ras not even in working order. Such rooms as were 
yabitable had to be temporarily warmed by pans of 
dhot charcoal, which had previously burnt out their 
umes in the open. The General with one man-of-all- 
vork, a native of Pizzo, who had been bred a tailor 
ək up his quarters in a spacious apartment on the 
es floor or primo piano nobile. From one window he 
ould see the whole bay of Naples, from another the 
Gulf of Salerno. Little did he imagine how soon he 
sould look on them for the last time. 
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On the evening preceding his death he had par- 
taken, according to the usual custom in Holy Week, 
of a dinner, in which the Paschal Lamb was the prin- . 
cipal dish. Next morning he had engaged himself 
to start at five for Naples with the local apothecary 
Gennaro Lauretano, whose signature he wished to 
attest before his bankers, in order that he might send 
him down to draw his moneys and sign his receipts 
whenever occasion demanded. Five o'clock chimed 
and six o'clock; but still the General tarried. Gennaro 
grew more and more anxious. At seven o'clock he 
ran to the Castello to see what was the matter 
The doors were shut and no one stirring. He bun 
into the General's room. In a corner stood a Still 
smoking brazier, filled overnight, not with live coals, 
but fresh black pestiferous charcoal. Fumes filled the 
whole apartment. Avitabile was in bed. ‘‘ Gennaro,” 
he gasped, “they have poisoned me. Salvamz e vedrai 
chi è il Generale Avitabile. Save me and you will see 
what the General Avitabile can do for you.” Away flew 
the poor man home as fast as his legs would carry him 
and returned with every emetic and antidote that hi 
little shelves could boast of. But it was too late. Noth- 
ing remained but to summon the Agerola priest, who 
arrived in time to administer to the dying man the 
last sacraments of the Church which he had so long 
neglected. Avitabile could still speak. He again feebly 
repeated that he had been poisoned. At two o'clock he 
expired in great agony. The confusion round his death- 
bed can be imagined. His wife was at oem 
the workpeople at their homes for Holy Week. Those. 
that came to the house were told that the General was 
dying and ran away. The servant had disappeared, no 
one knew where. 
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The stories told about this man, whose name is well 
known and who died only a few years ago in the 
neighbourhood, form a fitting pendant to the ghastly 
cene in the death chamber. After cooking and 
serving his master’s dinner, he laid hands on every 
valuable he could find and packed them up into 
convenient bundles. With three of the largest of 
these he crept out of the gateway. Where better 
can he deposit them till he returns than at the foot of 
the medieval stone Christ which still looks wistfully out 

`of the wall opposite the church of San Lazzaro? He 
lances furtively around him. Yes, there is no fear. 
I] is still in the starlit piazza. Only one hurried 
jourtiey more and he will come back again through the 
wicket gate with the rest of the glorious plunder. But 
mark! a face at the window down the road is stealthily 
watching him. Sharp-eyed Salvatore feels sure that 
Domenico has not left the General alone at dead of 
night for nothing. He marks his every movement. No 
sooner is his back turned than he runs to the statue, 
emoves the bundles and disappears with them down 
he mountain to Amalfi, In less than the time he had 
‘allowed himself, Domenico is back panting with another 
sackful. Maledictions on the eavesdropper who has 
forestalled him! This is indeed the judgment of God 
for those who dare to desecrate his holy image. He 
crosses himself in shivering fear and vanishes like a 
ghost into the darkness. 
| As might be expected, every effort was made at 
Agerola to hush up the truth about the General’s dying 
oments. Both the local doctors certified the death 
lo be due to natural causes and effectually prevented 
iny search for poison in the body by injecting it, 
ccording to the method of the times, with arsenic, The 
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magistrate of the place took no steps to hold an enquiry 
and was subsequently dismissed for negligence. 

But the rumours of foul play were too strong to be 
stifled. Anonymous letters found their way to Naple 
and a special officer was sent down to investigate. 
Alas for justice under the Bourbons! The vast result 
of his exertions was the arrest and imprisonment of two 
persons on a charge of theft. They had been head- 
men of the workgangs and it was proved against them 
that they had despoiled the house of certain articles a 
few days before the final catastrophe. Not for long did ~ 
they languish in confinement. One was released on th 
ground that his prison-labour had been of service i 
repairing the King's villa at Ischia; the other benefit- 
ted by a pardon on the royal birthday. It was even 
whispered that King Ferdinand had not been altogether 
averse to the removal from his path of such a local terror 
as Avitabile, whose fabulous feats of drilling his hewers 
of wood and drawers of water had been reported at 
Court in a greatly exaggerated manner. 

That the General was a person who bulked largely 
in the public eye is shown by the references to his deat 
in contemporary newspapers. The Journal of the T 
Sicilies for 31st March printedat the head of its very 
first column the news of his fatal seizure from “apoplexy ” 
and promised a biography, which it never published. 
A. fortnight later, the Zèwes correspondent, writing from 
Caserta, the seat of the royal palace near Naples, re- 
produced the news with additions in a corner of his 
budget of information: “General Avitabile, so well 
known as the Governor of Peshawur and for his grea 
wealth and building mania at Castel Mare, died a few 
days since of apoplexy in the splendid mansion which 
he had just completed. When pressed by a friend lately 
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to make a will, he said he would do so, as he felt he had 
but ten years more to live. On the tenth day from that 
. he was dead intestate; and his relatives, with whom he 
twas not over-friendly, came into a large and almost 
unexpected division of spoil.” 
Like many another of a journalist's prophecies, this 
parting shot about the family windfall was anything but 
a true one. The tragedy of the death was soon for- 
gotten in the comedy of the inheritance. So many 
sot disant cousins asserted their claims to the dead 
man’s goods that “ Avitabile’s cousins” came to be the 
aughing-stock of the province. Suits after suits were 
launched in the courts and dragged on for years. The 
atk of the fortune found its way into the pockets of 
the lawyers and very little into those of the innumer- 
able claimants. He who endeavours to trace out the 
final adjudication of the case from the state achives at 
Naples will find himself completely baffled. References 
, and cross-references, all ending in the one word ‘“ad- 
, journment,” lead him on from one cumbrous volume to 
another till the infuriated attendants refuse to help him 
further and he retires from the task in despair. The 
“nephews at Agerola labour under an extraordinary 

delusion that vast sums are still lying unclaimed in 
England and Peshawur. If questioned for long about 
their ancestor, they believe that 27 signor inglese must 
be on the track of the millions himself. 

The fate of the Castle is told in a few words. It 
was never inhabited again and never finished. During 
e year of disorder, 1860, it was occupied by brigands 
and sacked in the name of law and order by the Guaraza 
Mobilie. But nothing short of dynamite or an earth- 
quake can ever demolish it. There it stands visible 
for miles around, gaunt and erect, a sort of ghoulish link 
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between the quick and the dead. Manya hotel specu- 
lator has hankered after it. Once a Berlin syndicate 
went so far as to pay the stipulated purchase money of 
sixty thousand francs into Meuricoffre’s bank at Naples. 9 
But the sixteen heirs could never come to an agreement. 
It would seem as if the building were haunted and 
bewitched by the dying breath of its owner, the curse 
of the fatal eredità Avitabile. 

Yet if he had only wished, Avitabile might have 
left a better souvenir to posterity than a broken-down 
castle in an out-of-the-way Italian village. It has been 
often said that every man can write oze book—the story 
of his own life. Had Avitabile chosen to ply the pen 
in his retirement, we might have had a volume © 
reminiscences which would have bracketed him with 
Major Gahagan for romance and Barry Lyndon for 
adventure. By a singular fatality none of the white 
men who ate for so long the alien salt of the Sikh 
Maharajahs, took their courage in their hands to write 
for the public, excepting the Irish American Harlan ; 
and his effort at fame was a bombastic narrative, soon 
forgotten. The Gardner memoirs consist of notes, con- 
versations and anecdotes pieced together and published 
long after the lifetime of the narrator. Wildly exciting 
as they are, they record nothing of the vie intime of 
the other Europeans in Runjeet Singh’s service, more 
especially of the Frenchmen and Italians, who always 
held aloof from their English and American brethren. 
What we have never had and what no one but an old 
Punjabi could now tell us, is the inner history of this 
cosmopolitan family, how its various members fared and 
felt and fought with one another, what the Generals 
thought of their captains, what all thought of their 
short, ugly, one-eyed, inscrutable Maharajah. Let us 
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suppose that Avitabile had given us a chapter ol 
his life on the frontier, of the unwritten annals ol 
Fort Peshawur, where morning, noon and night there 
-was always something doing, from a durbar to a riot 
from the unkennelling of a dead-alive fakir to the 
impaling of an infidel beefeater, from the purchase of < 
new slave to the visitof a strange sahib. With wha 
gusto would he not have described his reception o 
Dr. Henderson, surely one of the most extraordinary 
products of the Company’s service, a genius wandering 
mad, who turned up one day in his camp more skeletor 
, than man, and after being treated like a brother was sen: 
+ on his way again clothed most ill-fittingly in a new suit 
`of the General’s—only to die later on of cholera a: 
Loodiana while under arrest at the hands of his owr 
Government. That Avitabile’s heart genuinely warmec 
towards this eccentric wayfarer is shown by the magni 
ficent donation he sent for the erection of a tombstone 
And what of the guests, more distinguished still, whc 
knocked at the doors of Avitabile House on their way 
through the postern-gate of India—Yussuff Wolff anc 
Sikander Burnes and Macnaghten, the great Elchee | 
It was at a grand entertainment Avitabile gave in honou: 
of Macnaghten’s arrival that a private letter from Burne: 
conveyed to the assembled Englishmen the first intelli. 
gence of the gallant capture of Khelat by their Bombay 
comrades and of the fall of their old enemy Mihrat 
Khan, sword in hand, within the walls of his own fortress 
The old “Volpe” rose to the occasion and, bidding the 
gentlemen charge their glasses, drank to the victors, ¢ 
toast received, as may well be imagined, with a Britisk 
three times three. The walls of the ‘“Ghorkhatra” never 
echoed to so loud a shout before or after. Those were 
the days of feasts and fireworks and nautches, civilities 
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in which the pleasure-loving General excelled. “ His 
nautch girls,” says a British officer who evidently appre- 
ciated them, “are a very good corps and strongly 
recommended by him in every way.” 

And now the revels are over and we pass with 
Avitabile into his own little sanctum, most curious, most 
comfortable, decorated from floor to ceiling with the 
loves, of Hindoo deities. There in the corner stands 
the writing desk which has followed him everywhere in 
camp and where he has penned the many letters which 
now come to life again in the pages of his faded letter 
book. As the volume lies open before us, we seem to 


l 


be contemporaries of the writer. Fifty thousand nee 


are ready to go to-morrow to the dzex heureuse catssé © 
Wade at Loodiana and the elephant to carry them must 
start betimes on its journey. Why is Moonshee 
Suleiman waiting so long to take his last instructions ? 
Suddenly he enters and with him a dusty trooper from 
up the country. Ventura Sahib has sent him with a 
letter and his Excellency must please see to it at 
once, as the missive is more than urgent. Run, Peri, 
run for your master’s new glasses. What is there in 
those few hasty lines that his colour should change so 
quickly? A laconic letter indeed, but full of mean- 
ing ; for it announces the death of John Palmer at 
Calcutta. Holy San Gennaro! There will be little 
sleep for Avitabile to-night. If only he knew that 
his precious investments were safe! In future he will 
forswear baboo and banker and trust only to Company’s 
paper, the small profits and quick returns with which 
the phlegmatic Englishman is so easily contented. 
Even should the dead man’s mortgagees play him false 
there are innumerable means of replacing the lost 
money. The Koochee Kheil tribe in the Khyber has 
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been more than usually troublesome last winter and a. 
heavy blackmail will soon bring them to reason. Woe 
betide the headmen who are slow of payment! Exe- 
cution Bastion outside the Kohat gate of Peshawur city 
still keeps up its name to-day as the summary sepulchre: 
of those who defied the omnipotent orders of the 
terrible Abu Tabela. But gone alas! is his historic 
house and all its glories! Gone is that wonder of Pesh- 
awur, half caravanserai, half fortress, with its courtyards: ` 
choked with armed men, with its bluebeard towers that 
kept concealed the lights of the harem. How little do- 
we know of its many secrets! In his last years of ease 
p at Agerola, Avitabile had wild moods of talking, letting 
thé” corners of dark things peep out and then shutting 
them up again with a look behind him, as if his me- 
mories of Peshawur were both strange and fearful. 
Into the ears of old Vanacore, the architect, he used to 
pour mysterious confidences, how at first he never slept 
twice in the same room, but shifted his bed nightly and 
had a fleet horse waiting saddled at all hours under the: 
private gate of his palace, ready to carry him away post- 
haste whenever the power of his name and the guns of his. 
fortress should cease to terrorize the scowling fanatics- 
that chafed and rioted in the bazaars below him. 

But if we know little of the real Avitabile at 
Peshawur, we know even less of his life at Lahore.. 
Sixty years of the Pax Britannica have long swept 
away the residences of the French generals from the 
capital of the Land of the Five Waters. They stood 
outside the imperial city in the ruins of old Lahore, 
conspicuous among that sea of broken walls, tumbling” 
towers, rent domes, solitary arches. Each house bore 
over its gateway the name and titles of its owner, in 
French, Punjabi, and Persian. On the road to the: 
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far-famed Shalimar Gardens was the palace of Avitabile, 
occupying a site known as Budhu-ka-awa or the brick- 
kiln of Budhu. Close by rose the mansion of Court, 
while far away to the left a vast domed tomb which 
the Emperor Jehangir had reared to Akbar’s favourite 
wife, Anarkali, had been converted into a residence 
by Ventura and Allard. In the grounds of this mau- 
soleum Ventura had built himself a superb habitation. 
On the walls of the entrance hall between a noble 
range of pillars was painted the reception of the two 
generals at the Court of Lahore, introducing more than 
a thousand figures. The room adjoining was lined - 
from top to bottom with gilded mirrors, like the a 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, producing when illu- 
minated a most dazzling effect. 

Anarkali’s tomb was used after the British conquest 
as a church. To-day the squat outlines of the modern 
secretariat hide its stately proportions and it serves the 
purposes of a mere lumber room. Near it is the resting 
place of Allard's infant daughter, whose little domed 
monument adorns, and gives a name to, the “ Kuri Bagh ”' 
or “Girls Garden.” Who that has seen her little grave 
-can forget the charm of the simple French inscription? 
“Cigît Mlle. Marie Charlotte, née le 12 Novembre 
1826, décédée le 5 Avril 1827, fille de Monsieur 
Allard de Saint Tropez, Chevalier de la Légion 
d'Honneur, général de cavalerie. Lahor le 14 Juillet 
1827.” Marie Charlotte has at least her name in our 
memories: but where is the monument to her father 
who died twelve years later at Peshawur and was 
buried here by his-little one’s side ? a 

Every one who knew Allard in the flesh is agreed that > 
he was the most amiable and attractive of all these soldiers 
of fortune. We forget the strut of the turkey-cock 


i boulevards. “If I had 150,000 men’ 
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and think only of the kind fatherly figure with the 
splendid beard which Miss Eden has hit off so amusingly. 
“Allard,” she says, “wears an immensely long 
- beard that he is always stroking and making much of; 
and I was dead absent all the time he was there because 
his wings are beautiful white hair and the middle of his 
beard quite black. He looks like a piebald horse.” In 
Avitabile’s letters he is always “le cher Allard,” “il 
caro amico.” How often must the two have sat together 
over the latest European gazettes, sent on by the oblig- 
ing Wade at Loodiana, big with news from the Paris 
’ writes Avitabile, 
“instead of 150,000 rupees I would soon give a lesson 


= tthe sapient ministers of Louis Philippe.” Although 


Allard was nominated chargé daffatres for the Bourbon 
King at the Sikh Court, he always, like a true soldier of 
Napoleon, remained faithful to the traditions of the 
Empire. It was impossible for him to forget the rallying 
cry of “vive l'Empereur” and the campaigns he had 
served with Marshal Brune, whose aide-de-camp he had 
been and at whose side he had stood after the fatal day 
of Waterloo when his unfortunate patron fell by the 
hand of an assassin at Avignon. The Indian cuirassiers, 
his special pride, were a turbaned edition of the steel- 
clad horsemen of the Garde Impériale. The Francese 
Compo marched to arms under the Gallic eagle and the 
tricolour, writ large with the name of Guru Govind 
Singh, the Sikh Judas Maccabæus, mighty in prayer 
as in battle. All the regular troops used the French 
words of command. Victor Jacquemont, the well- 
known naturalist, who was Allard’s guest in the Punjab, 
was astonished to hear his guard-of-honour manceuvre 
to the well-known sounds of ‘ Peloton, halte, front; à 
droite alignement ; reposez vos armes; formez les 
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faisceaux.” The very ceiling of his bungalow was 
painted in native style with his old friends the eagle and 
the tricolour. Had he paid a visit to Avitabile he _ 
would have been struck by his gallery of many- 4 
coloured frescoes, in which the incidents of the East 
were combined with the souvenirs of the West. Here 
was Runjeet Singh in all his glory; there Napoleon, 
and a portrait of a nameless European lady, whose 
identity we would fain discover. Over the doorway two 
inelegant angels held scrolls in their hands with French 
and Latin inscriptions. One was La Fontaine's couplet 
of Death and the Sage ; the other wasan Ovidian distich . 
which has great force in its application to the career of 4 
these free-lances in a foreign land “ Donec eris felix 
multos numerabis amicos Tempora si fuerint nubila solus 
eris,” In the gardens outside, a little summer-house 
known as Avaki Patu gave a magnificent view of the 
city and neighbourhood, right away to the minarets of 
Jehangir’s tomb at Shahderah. Close to each General’s 
house we see the cantonment of his brigade and the lines 
of gunsheds bristling with cannon. In the distance 
gleams the wide plain of Meean Meer, the review ground 
of the army proudly saluted by the Sikhs as the Khalsa, 
Here were held the Potsdam parades and the pageants 
rivalling the Field of Cloth of Gold with which the Lion 
of Lahore was wont to entertain his friend and ally the 
British Governor-General. The face of the country is 
still what it was, but where are the brave palaces of 
those who drilled into shape these fire-eating legions? 

And if our memory of Runjeet Singh’s generalis- 
simos is short, what of the thirty lesser Feringhees who 
officered his regiments and to whom Allard and Avitabile 
were as Tritons among minnows? These minor command- 
ants and adjutants were surely as strange a medley of men 


t 
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as ever picked up the crumbs from a great king’s table. 
There were hirelings from every nation of Europe; the 
Greek Hest, hacked to death in the streets of Lahore, 
and his countryman Hureleek; Vochen the Pole and 
Moevius the Russian; Spaniards like Hommus and 
Hurbon, whose genius engineered the earthworks at 
Sobraon and who is memorable as the only European 
officer to actually serve in arms with the Sikhs against 
the British. Prussia sent Dottenweiss and Henry Stein- 
bach, author of an indifferent book on the Punjab, who, in 
spite of exchanging the service of Runjeet Singh’s 
successors for that of Gulab Singh of Cashmere, was 
always at the end of his resources and never ceased to 
æportune Avitabile for money to escape homewards, 
His note of hand for 2,000 francs is still waiting pay- 
ment at Agerola, with these words inked across it— 
“saved by me Luigi Acampora, notary,” who not only 
inventoried the dead man’s papers but married the dead 
man’s widow. Avitabile himself did not lack compa- 
triots in the Punjab; Alvarine, who lies buried at 
Lahore, and Bianchi, “ Bartolomeo Bianchi, native of 
Domodossola in the province of Novara” as is inscribed 
on the first page of the Generals note-book. From 
Vienna hailed Francis Canora, heir to a property in 
America, who served the Sikh guns for seventeen years 
and fell a victim to the treachery of his own men at 
Hazara. From France came a group of mzlztazres, 
all men of strange adventure and none more so than 
Benoit Argoud, reddest of republicans, whose father 
had died fighting for the Emperor at Wagram. A 
first class soldier and the best drill master in the 
Punjab, his fiery temper and love for the bottle lost him 
every position he obtained. Crossing the Balkans 
as a Turkish spy, he served first Runjeet Singh and 
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then Dost Mahomed, quarrelled with both and joined 

a caravan of Afghan smugglers, from whom he learnt 
every secret route and bypath of the mysterious Khyber, - 
Bolan and Black Mountain. Of a different stamp was “À 
Mouton, ex-captain of Spahis, who, after narrowly 
escaping summary execution with his wife during the 
mutinous times of Sher Singh, survived to fight side by 
side with Englishmen in the Crimea. Then there was 
Dubuignon, picked up by Ventura from the service of 

the Begum Sumroo and married by him to his own 
sister-in-law. After the downfall of the Sikhs, he put 
aside the sword for the ‘#a/amdan and sat down in peace 

as a merchant at Loodiana. There was Ventura’s aide gi 
de-camp Auguste Delafont, sent in the nick of time 

staff officer to Wade, for whom he kept the peace be- 
tween the Khalsa contingent at the front and Wade’s 
own impatient sepoys. There was Monsieur Amise, 
known as Musa Farangi, of whom all that is remem- 
bered is that he dared to desecrate the tomb of Jehangir 

at Shahderah and was found next morning on the | 
platform of the sarcophagus, huddled up face downwards 

and at the point of death. The others are but fleeting q 
shadows; the Facieus, father and son; De PUst; «< 
Jervais ; poor De la Roche, killed by a fall from his 
charger; anda singular character named Boeuf, long 
thought to be a mythical personage only introduced 
pour rive as an antithesis to Mouton. Last came a 
handful of English-speaking men of all conditions, blue 
blooded as well as mongrel. Some were of gentle birth 

like Van Cortlandt, and Foulkes, and Macpherson. 
One, the murdered Matthew Ford, had long held 
the King’s commission and boasted relations at 
Simla of the high-sounding name of Ponsonby, for 
whom Avitabile long strove to recover the arrears 
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of the dead man’s pay. There was Campbell, an old 
servant of the Company, who once raised Shuja-ul-Muik 
a Hindustani Regiment and whose daughter still lives in 
sfar-off Cabul. There was Carron, a secret agent of the 
British : and other adventurers, whose adventures no man 
has yet recorded—Fitzroy and Barlow and Martindale 
and Gordon. At the opposite end of the scale was the 
Eurasian Jacob Thomas, an unworthy son of George 
‘Thomas, ‘ Jarge Behawder,” the runaway Irishman who, 
had it not been for his devotion to the wineflask, might 
have become the Emperor of his own India. And what 
_manner of man was the commandant whom Burnes 
found at the mouth of the Khyber? Leslie aéas Rattray, 
ras-Fida Mahomed Khan, looking in his Afghan 
deshabille more like a dissipated dervish than a military 
man. This wastrel had an extraordinary history, which 
he wrote out and gave to Burnes, but which perished 
with the latter. What a curiosity, too, must have been 
Colonel ‘ohn Holmes, at whose murder a long list of 
dependants put in claims for compensation, including no 
less than ¢wo mothers ? 
Nor would the tale be complete without a mention 
„of Martin Honigberger, a native of Transylvania, who 
“spent five and thirty yearsin the East, fifteen of them 
as court physician at Lahore. Prince Soltykoff hits 
him off amusingly in one sentence: “Il y a figurez vous 
chez les sikes un docteur portant une longuissime 
barbe et un uniforme en satin jaune brodé d'argent.” 
Though a doctor and nothing but a doctor, he 
was compelled by the Maharajah to superintend a 
{gunpowder and gunstock manufactory, and repeatedly 
pressed to accept the government of a province. By 
nature the most humane of men, he must have chafed 
exceedingly at having to concoct the intoxicating 
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cordial with which his imperious master gradually 
drank himself to death, a veritable liquid fire distilled 
from Cabul raisins and sugared with powdered pearls. | 
To Avitabile Honigberger owed his introduction ats 
court, and with Avitabile he lived for three years in 
his house, the Samman Burj, at Wazirabad, curing him 
of a variety of ailments, from a sprained ankle, all but 
mortified by native treatment, to a contraction of the 
muscles of the face, which his long crooked nose rendered 
the more noticeable. This nervous disorder the good 
doctor ascribed to immoderate indulgence in champagne, 
which affected the brain; and when he heard of his. 
host's subsequent death in the autumn of his life in Italy, 
he at once put itdown to the same cause. “The 
pleasure which he took in seeing people hung up by the 
dozen” must be attributed, he says, to the same mental 
affection. Without impugning the good faith of the 
doctor, it is but justice to Avitabile to state that no one 
else accuses him of over-devotion to drink. At Agerola, 
where his failings were the talk of the neighbourhood, 
we hear nothing of the bounding of the champagne 
cork, q 
The real clue to Avitabile’s insensibility to suffer-~ 
ing as well as to his whole character must be sought 
in his rude bringing up and early environment. He 
was from first to last “un homme de montagne,” rough, 
hard, brutal, obstinate, indefatigable. All the polish 
and manners he ever acquired were but skin-deep ; 
the zxzfarimatura as his countrymen would call it, the 
flour in which the meat is wrapped to make the pasty. 
When quite young, he was caught by the Napoleonic 
idea of “la gloire,” a conception thoroughly in keeping’ 
with the Neapolitan love for effect, profusion and glitter. 
This explains the pomp and parade with which he 
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surrounded himself wherever he went; the grand air 
of his Indian bungalows, rich with frescoes and spandrels ; 
the purple and fine linen; the effeminate: Afghan 
Favourites lounging perpetually behind his chair; the 
showy entertainments lavished upon his guests; all so 
many appeals to fame, all so many bids for notoriety. 
His one ambition in his Italian retirement was to build 
palazzo after palazzo, each more imposing than the 
other, calculated solely to impress his neighbours and his 
generation. By such display and dazzle would his name 
live after him: they would be his commemorative sign- 
. boards, his short-cuts to posterity. But side by side with 
his aggressive ostentation are found simple touching 
traits, the love of nature, the affection for home, which, 
however obscured at times, lie deep in the heart of every 
highlander. When at the summit of his power in India, 
he longs for a sight of the dear valley where the 
mountains look on Agerola and Agerola looks on the 
sea. Scattered in his diary are to be found stray com- 
ments on the beauties of nature jotted down with 
evident delight on his journey from Naples to Lahore, 
“He limits himself to a line a day on a few small leaves 
- of cartridge paper; but this stolid jumble of dates and 
places occasionally surprises us with the most naive of 
observations. Arriving at Peshawur on the last day of 
January 1827, he records the name of his host Pir 
Mahomed Khan (brother of the Afghan chief who then 
held the fortress) and then across the page breaks out 
into the only exclamation he allows himself on first 
entering India: ‘La primavera è cominciata, alberi son 
fioriti, tutte sorte di fiori.” ‘‘ Spring has come in ; trees 
Pa in blossom and every sort of flower.” The follow- 
ing week he visits the once splendid Wazir Bagh, the 
gardensof delight of the ambitious Wazir, Futteh Khan, 
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and expatiates in one line on the “delicious spot, the 
lovely view-and lovely flowers.” Nor were these the 
only occasions when his rough heart could relax its 
hardness. Sir Richard Burton, surely the most original § 
Englishman of last century, whose star and glory are of 
another magnitude to Avitabile’s, relates that when 
passing through Egypt on his celebrated pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he was in some way mistaken for the famous 
Governor of Peshawur; and that a party of Indian 
Mahomedans travelled a long way to see him, relying on 
the well-known liberality of Abu Tabela towards the 
poor and distressed. ` . 
Alla Kerimast ! “God is beneficent,” as Avitabile 4 
himself would have said, in that He has given the present 
writer an opportunity of conversing with one who 
has seen the General in the flesh. The veteran war 
correspondent, Sir William Howard Russell, the hero 
of nine campaigns and four score years and five, can 
distinctly remember seeing him in his retirement at 
Naples; and though from the belief that he spoke 
no other tongue but Italian, he did not venture to 
address him, he was still able after sixty years to vividly * 
recall the man whose name was then in everyone's - 
mouth, as he sat opposite him at a hotel table over- 
looking the Castello dell’ Uovo. Neither handsome nor 
ugly, he was a man of striking appearance ; tall, broad- 
shouldered, dark-complexioned, with grizzled moustache 
and drooping whiskers, strangely unkempt for one who 
had been a soldier, and eyes of extraordinary brilliancy. 
One eyelid drooped, doubtless from the effects of the dis- 
figurement treated by Dr. Honigberger ; the nose was 
large and Jewish ; the face pitted with small-pox. Stout, 
but not bloated, he seemed overburdened with flesh as 
he walked leaning on a stick and the arm of a soldierly 
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_ attendant. His head he carried slightly bent forward, 

\ but there were no signs of ill-health about him. His 
voice as he raised it to call for the waiter could not fail 
‘to be remembered; resonant and rough, but in every 
way commanding. 

This pen portrait may be compared with the painted 
| likenesses that exist at Agerola. One is a small and 
| indifferent picture, taken by an unknown artist, perhaps 

in Persia, in the days when Avitabile was colonel and 
khan in the Shah’s service. It is now in the possession 
of Don Paolo Avitabile, namesake and nephew of the 
General, to whom he is supposed to bear a striking 
esemblance. On the back it bears the following note 
iñ the clearest of handwritings: “ Dear brother, as soon 
as this picture is finished, you will have made for ita 
frame like that of the picture of the King of Persia, 
your affectionate brother Paolo Avitabile.” It repre- 
sents him at the age of about thirty, with a long 
| clean-shaven rather melancholy face, bushy black hair, 
arching eyebrows and natty whiskers. He wears a 
French uniform with dark blue sleeves and a red 
genes gold lace epaulettes and two decorations, evi- 
dently Persian. The whole has a certain family like- 
ness to the pictures one knows so well of the French 
republican Generals Kléber, Hoche and Desaix. 
The other portrait is an enormous full length can- 
_ vas, begun during his lifetime and finished after his 
death. Its painter was a certain De Folco of repute, 
who charged the heirs the exorbitant sum of 24,000 
francs, as is testified by his receipt, still in existence. 
MT his picture is in wretched preservation and once fell 
with a crash from its frame, which has long since been 
discarded. The artist has represented his subject stand- 
ing, with his horse held behind him by an Indian 
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attendant, while another turbaned figure waits at his 
side. Avitabile is in full uniform with a perfect con- 
stellation of orders. His face is stern and set, his 
moustache grizzled, his hair whitening. 
In striking contrast to this state picture is the sketch 
of the ‘Chevalier General,” dashed off by James 
Atkinson in 1841. He is taken seated, with a dancing 
girlin his lap and a table by his side, on which he 
rests his elbow to read a paper. Our hero is bearded 
like the pard. He wears his favourite tasselled cap, blue 
uniform coat and capacious trousers. This grotesque 
production, which has never been published, is to be 
found in Atkinson’s original sketch-book where it 
labelled “le Chevalier General Avitabile, Dane ! 
reading dispatch from Lahore, regarding the Revolution, 
January 2oth 1841.” 
Vet another likeness is to be seen in Colesworthy ` 
Grant's pen-and-ink cartoons of local celebrities, pub- . 
lished at Calcutta in 1844. Avitabile is here made out as | 
a portly personage with hooked nose and superabundant 
whisker. Gorgeous in a cocked hat and richly ES 





tunic, he points with outstretched arm to a distant 
scene, covered with trains of artillery. a 
Peace be to his ashes! The visitor to Agerola who 
pauses before his last resting-place in the church of San 
Martino at Acampora can follow him, though he knows 
it not, from the cradle to the grave. For the wall of | 
the church is one with the wall of the house adjoining, 
which is the ancestral home of all the Avitabiles. The 
room where the General was born is separated by but 
a few feet of masonry from the grave where he li 
buried. A great marble slab marks the spot with a bust 
in basso-rilievo. The epitaph, in spite of some mortuary 
magniloquence, is not ill-chosen. After enumerating 
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his various orders, “of the Legion of Honour ; of 
San Ferdinando e del Merito; of the Durani order 
(of Afghanistan); Grand Cordon of the Lion and Sun 
‘and of the Two Lions and Crown of Persia and of the 
Bright Star of the Punjab” it concludes: “To Lieute- 
nant-General Paolo Avitabile, born the 25th of October 
1791 at Agerola, where he died the 28th of March 1850. 
Naples, First Lieutenant; Persia, Colonel; Lahore, 
General ; Pisciavor, Governor. Uomo di somma gloria 
e fortuna.” 
There is a story told of a strange lady who visited 
Agerola not long after the General’s death and spent 
,hours with a heavy heart before his monument. Can 
‘it-have been the Begum Peri, flown hither from the 
East, or the nameless heroine of the Lahore portrait ? 
We too have lingered over long in the sacred precinct. 
The church is darkening as we leave it. A carele 
sexton has leant a dusty ladder against the tomh 
obscuring the niche with its graven e 
the sunset pours a flood of light on the ~w 
it. “ A man of matchless glory and fortuñe.” Wher 
‘famous or infamous, Avitabile lies irí his long rest at 
last. Here after all his land faring and seafaring, his 
triumphs and his dangers, his loves and his hates, 
Scapigliato, the old Volpe, has come to his own again for 
ever. 









Juzran James Corton, 
(Madras Civil Service), 





Art. H.—LAYS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
].—MARATHON, 


All hail, divine Athena, 
Child of a mighty sire, 
Who wreckest ancient cities 
To glut Thy heart’s desire ; 
The Virgin our Protectress, 
Who warrest in the gate 
With golden spear and aegis, 
The Guardian of our state. 


We bow before Thy portals, 
We raise the song on high, 
Bestride the prancing horses, 
And drag the galley nigh: 
> clear-eyed queen immortal 
Who gazest evermore 


Across the hills and valleys 
‘Of Thine unconquered shore. 


T hine was the art that moulded 
That glorious ship of old 
Which sailed through unknown waters 
To win the Fleece of Gold: 
Thine was the hand that guided 
Its course amid the waves : 
Thy wisdom watched and warded, 
As still to-day it saves. 


Thou lovest war, great goddess, 
To manifest Thy might ; 


LAYS OF ANCIENT GREECE, 


Against all lawless violence 
Thou standest for the right : 

Thou breathest steadfast courage, 
As calm and deep and true, 

As stern and still and godlike, 
As Thy clear eyes of blue. 


The love of all Thy children 
Enfolds Thee like a shield, 
Who learn from Thee to suffer 
All chance by flood and field ; 
Relying on Thy succour 
When mortal counsels fail 
To strengthen the weak-hearted 
To stand and to prevail. 


As Thou didst spur to valour 
Neath Ilium’s windswept wall 
The kings who called upon Thee 
To work that city’s fall, 
What time the gods together 
Came down to war with men; 
So in the hour of danger 
We called on Thee again. 


Once more, O Heavenly Wisdom, 
The hearts of men were stirred, 
And Victory flew hither 
At Thy constraining word ; 
Once more has Hellas trodden 
In dust the pride and boast 
Of Asia’s gathered myriads, 
For Thou wast with our host. 


To Thee the smoking altars 
Throw high their grateful flame, 
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Through all Thine ancient city 

Rise anthems to thy name: 
All hail, Eternal Pallas, 

Behold us as we meet 
Rejoicing in Thy mercy 

To worship at Thy feet. 


Hail too, Thou King of Terror, 
God of the golden flute, 
Lord of the spreading forest, 
Too long have we been mute : 
No altars have we builded 
No hymns addressed to Thee, 
Guardian of fair Arcadia, 
Lover of fount and tree. 
Yet Thou didst spring to aid us 
In that mysterious hour, 
And in our sorest need didst hear, 
Filling our foemen’s hearts with fear, 
Shuddering dread to feel Thee near 
In all Thy magic power. 


Henceforward through all ages 
Thou sharest in the feast 

The draughts of wine and honey, 
The flesh of fattened beast ; 

The smoke wreaths curling upward 
Above Athena’s shrine 

Clasp in the air the column fair 
That rises now from Thine : 

And on the floor of heaven 
Her smile shall bid Thee know 

How well Her sons remember 
Thine aid against the foe. 
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He smiled at those strange tidings 
À smile of princely scorn, 
Holding Ionia helpless 
As is the babe newborn : 
A few short moons, and swiftly 
Would his avenging hand 
Layall her pride in ashes 
Aad darken all her land. 


But at the name of Athens 
He deigned to ask aloud 
If any there had knowledge, 
Amid his princes proud, 
Concerning this new people 
Beyond the western waves ; 
That he might send and make them 
For evermore his slaves. 


Then answered one, and told him 
Of Hellas and her isles, 
Of Phoebus with his arrows, 
Of Hermes and his wiles : 
Of every hallowed mountain, 
Of every sacred spring, 
Of all the bygone heroes, 
And each long-buried king. 


Up rose the king Darius, 
Full stately and full slow, 
Called for his golden quiver, 
Called for his royal bow : 
He shot a flying arrow 
High in the silent air, 
Then smote his hands together 
And spake a solemn prayer. 
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Ten years have passed and faded 

Since the Milesian spoke 
Calling on the Twelve Cities 

To spurn the tyrant’s yoke ; 
They rose in eager answer, 

And loud across the sea 
They cried upon all Hellas, 

To help them to befree. 


A mournful silence brooded 
Upon Eurotas’ banks, 
No heroes sprang to battle 
From Sparta’s iron ranks ; 
Arcadia sent no succours, 
Boeotia raised no hand, 
From the Corinthian harbours 
No ship put forth from land. 


In Hera’s far-famed stronghold 
There were great thoughts of heart, 
Two cities, and two only, 
Chose then the nobler part : 
From Athens and Eretria 
Those stalwart rovers came 
Who wrapped the towers of Sardis 
In clouds of smoke and flame. 


Fast sped the news to Susa, 

By Fate’s decree to bring 
On all the coasts of Hellas 

The wrath of the Great King. 
He sat in all his glory, 

Who reigned on earth alone, 
Surrounded by his satraps, 

High on his royal throne. 
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“Thou King of earth and heaven, 

Give ear and witness ; I, 
Sole ruler of all Asia, 

Whose words may never die, 
Do vow to burn to ashes, 

Upheld and helped by Thee, 


The city of this people 

That wrongs my reaf and me.” 
Then bade he one beside him 

Three times in every day 
To whisper him remember 

The prayer that he did pray : 
Thrice as he sat at table 

To give the warning :—“ Sire, 
Remember the Athenians :” 

To keep awake his ire. 


And so forlorn Ionia 
Heard along all her coasts 
The thunder of his captains, 
The tramp of vengeful hosts : 
The fierceness of his anger 
Was mightily outpoured ; 
Her maids were borne to bondage, 
Her sons were slain with sword. 


Shrill rose the wail of anguish 
From many a captured isle ; 
From Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
Laid barren mile by mile : 
His galleys watched the coastline 
And held each harbour mouth, 
While hand in hand the spoilers 
Swept down from north to south. 
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At length the daily warning 

Breathed in the Great King’s ear 
A mighty army gathered, - 

To bring his vengeance near : 
From all the six score provinces 

That owned his sovereign sway 


Hinjegions drew together 
Le appointed day. 
For eighteen moons those squadrons 
Came marching to the shore 
Where the stream of the White Syrians 
Flows past those ramparts hoar 
Raised by the seer who vanquished 
Mycenae’s wisest son, 


And slew him with fierce sorrow ` 
Of old in Colophon. - 


The satrap Artaphernes 

Led Western Asia’s bands 
From Tarsus in Cilicia 

To Mallus’ golden sands : 


From Susa’s royal ramparts 
Datis the Median came, 


Bringing the flower of Persia’s power 
From many a land of fame. 


Six hundred galleys mustered 
To bear that swarming host 
Over the whispering ocean 
To land on Athens’ coast : 
There were the keels of Hellas 
From Lade’s silent shores, 
And, worked by swarthy mariners, 
The Tyrian sails and oars. 
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From six and thirty nations 
The best were gathered then, 
The foot were five score thousands, 


The horse were thousands ten: 


Till at the word of Datis, 

With shouts of warlike glee, 
Mid strains of martial music 

The fleet put out of 
The sea nymphs gazed in wonder, 

With faces pale and wan ; 
Swift o'er the gleaming waters 

The East wind bore them on: 
King Zeus withheld His thunders, 

Smiled bright the God of Day, 
Poseidon grimly watching 

In peace and quiet lay. 


They skirted sea-girt Samos, 


Where reigned the sumptuous king 


Who sought in vain to purchase 
Fate’s favours with a ring: 
And first on marble Dia 
That great armada swept, 
To harry all the headland 
Where Minos’ daughter wept. 


Thence to the sacred island 

Chained in the changing deep 
With adamantine fetters 

To shield fair Leto’s sleep ; 
Inviolate and holy, 

The birthplace of the Twain, 
Giver of light to mortals, 

Bringer to birth through pain. 
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And even the barbarians 

When those still peaks they saw 
Shrank from all deeds of violence, 

And worshipped in their awe : 
Unsullied stood His temple, 

Uninjured dwelt Her shrine, 
While the invader’s incense 

ifted across the brine. 


Vet He, the son of Leto, 

Gave forth a portent dread : 
The solid earth was shaken, 

He veiled His face o’erhead : 
In gloom and murky darkness 

His suppliants went their way, 
Cleaving the lurid waters 

That scarcely broke in spray. 


Poseidon looked upon them 

From steep Geraistus’ height, 
Nor raised as yet His trident 

To whelm them in His might ; 
But in Carystus’ quarries 

The toilers quaked to view 
That line of gliding galleys 

Stretching across the blue. 


For six brave days Eretria 

Held out against the foe, 
Fighting for life and freedom, 

Till traitors laid her low : 
A curse upon the cravens 

Who took the Median gold, 
And swayed by filthy lucre 

Their name and honour sold! 
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Home of the old Abantes, 
What wailing filled thy shore 
As onward to Aegilia 
The Persian galleys bore 
That dismal band of captives, 
Linked each to each with ghains, 
To perish far from Hellas L 
On Asia's burning pl#ns. 


Thence over against Marathon 
Their vessels they did bring, 
Down the Euripus channel 
Led by the ancient king : 
Between the famous marshes, 
Beside Charadrd’s flow, 
They pitched their proud pavilions 
And bade their trumpets blow. 


Now in the Violet City 
Was tremor-and affright, 
The gates by day were guarded, 
The watch-fires flared at night : 
From all the Attic borders 
With faces white with fear 
Lone shepherds left their flocks unfed, 
Farmers forsook their fields and fled, 
Sailors swarmed inland in their dread 
To snatch at shield and spear. 


Pheidippides the runner 
To Sparta sped in haste ; 
He ran by fount and forest 
By mountain wold and waste : 
His heart was sore and heavy, 
But gallantly he ran ; 
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Until at length his flying feet 

Echoed on high Parthenium’s seat, 

Where, in a haze of golden heat, 
He met the great god Pan. 


Pheidippides the runner 
Stood still and shook with awe, 
Whe tering vest and heaving breast, 
Jalf doubting if he saw ; 
But knowing well within him 
If he had seen aright, 


Come weal or woe to friend or foe, 
His doom was endless night. 


Clear spake the Lord of Terror 
To whom the Arcadians pray : 
“ Bear thou my word to Athens 
Upon thy homeward way ; 
Bid them be strong, and fear not 
To face the unequal fight ; 
The gods who live for ever 
Will battle for the right.” 


Then to the unfenced city 

By proud Eurotas’ stream 
Pheidippides the runner 

Sped on as in a dream : 
Upon his face the glamour 

That evermore doth dwell 
On them whose eyes are opened, 

Whom the gods love too well. 


He stood before the Ephors 
And told his tale of fear, 
The fulness of the peril, 
How sore it was and near ; 
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They heard him, and they answered 
In straight-flung words and few, 
As is the wont of Spartans 
In all things that they do. 


“ Help will we send to Athens,’ 
Two thousand Spartan sw#rds, 
With Allies and with Heloty 
To march behind thew lords : 
Yet move we not to battle, 
How keen soe’er the cause, 
Till the moon attain her fulness, 
According to our laws.” 


Back, on his latest journey, 
Pheidippides went forth ; 
With eyes alight and shining 
He hastened to the north : 
With sinews more than mortal, 
Filled with the strength of Pan, 
The well beloved of heaven, 
Swift as a hart he ran. 


Meanwhile the lords of Athens 
Were locked in high debate, 
Which were the truer wisdom, 
Which were the will of Fate ; 
To hold the ancient city 
Upon its rocky height, 
Or go forth valiantly, and meet 
Their foes in open fight. 


Then rose the son of Cimon, 
Sprung from a noble race, 

He who had ruled as tyrant 
Beside the coast of Thrace ; 
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Who in his love for Hellas 
Had cast away a crown, 

And dwelt a simple citizen 
In his dear native town. 


He was the sternest foeman 
\ The Great King ever knew ; 
H was the voice that prompted 
To cleave the bridge in two, 
Whereby the King Darius 
With all his famished host 
Might perish in the wilderness 
Of Scythia’s icy coast. 


Now mid the doubting generals 
He spoke with purpose high, 
And bade the men of Athens 
Go forth to do or die: 
To save the virgin city, 
High on her lofty rock, 
And trust the fate of Hellas 
To battle’s iron shock. 


He pointed to their temples, 

Then out across the plain, 
And called them forth in fury 

To slay or to be slain ; 
By all the gods in heaven, 

By children, hearths and wives, 
To make the mighty venture 

At hazard of their lives. 


He spoke with bitter mockery 
Of Persia’s hireling bands, 

The sweepings of the nations, 
Though countless as the sands : 
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Should Hellenes quake and shiver 
Behind a wall of stone 

In terror of mere numbers, 
Afraid of those alone ? 


Not so had fought their fathers, 
Who, with a reckless joy, 
Dared all the might of Asia 
On the broad plain of Troy ; 
They gave the foe the rampart 
And camped upon the shore, 
Binding their race for ever 
To fight in open war. 


LA 


Callimachus the Polemarch 

He called upon by name 
To save the Violet City 

From slavery and shame ; 
And silence every traitor 

Who darkly schemed to bring 
The sunny land of freedom 

Under the ancient king. 


“ Behold,” he cried, “ Callimachus 
If we go forth to fight 
The gods who live for ever 
May aid us of their might: 
If here we bide in leaguer 
Behind our scanty walls 
We die of want and hunger, 
Die, and the city falls. 


But, if we win, our Athens 


Holds the first place in Greece; 


Our shores are freed from rapine, 
Our city dwells in peace ; 
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Our ships sail forth unhindered 
Across the sapphire sea : _ 
Our council is divided, 
The answer lies with thee.” 


Then, having mused in silence 
« While one might count a score, 
The Polemarch Callimachus 

Gave forth his vote for war : 
And all the nine Strategi 

Each yielded up his sway, 
Bidding the son of Cimon 

Take order for the fray. 


The army marched on Marathon 
Straightway at his decree, 

And lay upon the mountains 
Over against the sea : 

Nine thousand brazen hoplites, 
Of every tribe the flower, 

To stake the hopes of Hellas 
On one immortal hour. 


Even as they chose their station, 
Guarding to left and right 
The roads that led to Athens, 
Came marching through the night 
A slender line of warriors, 
Whose clear and martial tramp 
Was lost amid the cheering 
That rose from all the camp. 


The heroes of Plataea, 
One thousand spears in all, 
Drew to the aid of Athens, 
With her to stand or fall : 
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Bound by the ties of honour, 
Unstayed by selfish fears, 
They came to pay on that great day 

The debt of former years. 


Four days and nights the Hellenes 
Clung to that mountain side, 
Looking upon the Median camp 
Spread out in all its pride: 
There six and thirty natfons 
Had all their flags unfurled, 
Servants of one dread master, 
The lord of half the world. 


Dark in the Autumn evenings 
The drifting smoke arose 
From all the myriad camp-fires 
That lighted their repose : 
So thick across the heavens 
Zeus spreads his murky cloud, 
Ere through the quaking universe 
His ‘hunder peals aloud. 


There rose an ancient temple 
To fair Alcmena’s son, 
To honour through all ages 
His mighty labours done : 
And here the Grecian leaders 
Met on the fateful night, 
Urged by the son of Cimon : 
To force the foe to fight. 


“Too long,” said he, “ we tarry, 
While danger hems us in; 
The traitors in our city 
Plot still their dastard sin : 
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That mor itrous army lingers 
Upon Euripus’ shore 

Till some concerted signal 
Shall open wide the door. 


And therefore on the morrow 
, Ourselves will take the field ; 
Bid all the host be ready 
With spear and sword and shield : 
Onward; ye sons of Hellas, 
Across the sloping plain, 
Strike home for life and freedom, 
And heap yon shore with slain.” 


The sixth of Metageitmon 
Beheld that bold descent ; 
The Medians poured to battle 
From every ship and tent : 
“ Whom the gods doom to slaughter 
They fill with madness first,” 
Muttered the Persian captain, 
Watching that onset burst. 


The Polemarch Callimachus 
Raised both his hands on high, 
And vowed to the chaste Huntress 
Who lights the midnight sky 
That on her smoking altar 
In triumph he would lay 
An ox for every spoiler | 
Who died upon that day. 


Under the royal standard, 

The Persian and the Mede, 
Datis and Artaphernes, 

Sat each upon his steed : 
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And, waiting in fierce anger 
To have his heart’s desire, 

Stood the old king of Athens, 
With eyes of sombre fire. 


Loud cried the sons of Hellas 
Above the battle’s roar: , 

“ Thine own Hipparchus waits thee 
On Hades’ dusky shore : 

Know that the Violet City 
Hath no more need of thee; 

Thou who wouldst break to bondage 
The spirits of the free.” 


On came that sweeping crescent 
Flashing in armour bright ; 
Callimachus the Polemarch 
Commanding on the right: 
Then stretched the tribes in order, 
According to their rank ; 
The hoplites of Plataea 
Closing the other flank. 


The wings were strongly marshalled, 
The centre weak in power ; 
Leontes and Antiochis, 
Alone, against the flower 
Of the barbarian legions 
Moved in a cloud of dust, 
Led by the son of Neocles 
And him men call the Just. 


Now, massed in thick battalions, 
Gathered the Median host, 
Pressing amid the tumult 
Each to his wonted post : 
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The Persians and the Sakae 
Holding the pride of place, 
The centre of the army, 
The guerdon of their race. 


The subject nations crowded 
« To right and left of these, 

And many a barbarous warcry 
Rang out upon the breeze : 

No thought took they for order 
When that great fight began ; 

Nor sorrowéd for their absent horse, 

Looking to whelm that little force 

Charging upon its headlong course, 
And crush it man by man. 


But, as the waves of Athos 
Break on each iron rock, 
So broke the ranks of Asia 
Before that sudden shock : 
To right and left the nations 
Went down before the charge, 
As the long spears drove inward 
Through breastplate and through targe. 


Alone where in the centre 
The native Persians fought 
Was stark and stern encounter, 
And deeds of arms were wrought ; 
The Hellene line was halted, 
Its onward rush was stayed, 
By flights of countless arrows, 
By axe and shield and blade. 
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As turns in wrath the lion, 
When bearing off his prey, 
To face the shouting shepherds 
And scare their dogs away, 
So, while the subject nations 
In panic terror fled, 
The Sakae and the Persians ” 
Stood firm amid their dead. 


~High rose the whirling’ scimetar, 
‘ And fell, and rose again, 
Fast flew the whistling arrows 
As thick and close as rain, 
And step by step the hoplites 
Were driven from their post, 
Back up the sloping ridges 
And further from the coast. 


Yet, while the foe was pressing 
The centre’s broken ranks, 
The wings paused in their triumph 
To fall upon his flanks : 

Right glad were then the fliers 
To hear the Paean swell, 

And turned to meet their comrades 
Amidst the bloody mell. 


They clashed awhile together, 
Till not a wicker shield 
Nor proud tiara flaunted 
Above the stricken field : 
And underfoot lay trampled, 
In mire and dust and gore, 
The pennons of the Sakae 
That never sank before. 
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Strong men were hewn in pieces, 
Striving to strike a blow, 

The weak were crushed and mangled 
In writhing heaps below : 

There was no thought of quarter, 
Of mercy, or of gain, 

In that tremendous slaughter 
Upon the central plain. 


Swiftness, ‘and skill in shooting, 
And strength of single might, 
Availed not in that struggling mass 
Pressed in too close for fight : 
Till a great shout of triumph 
Burst from ten thousand lips, 
To see the swarming myriads 
Fly shrieking to the ships. 


Then formed the bravest foemen 
A close and serried ring, 

Around those haughty satraps, 
About the ancient king : 

And hewed their desperate passage 
Amid the whirl of flight 

Out to the furthest galley, 
One moving wall of might. 


Slowly, with shields together, 
The baffled plunderers drew 
Back to the stretch of sandy shore, 
Back to the ocean blue, 
While, from the prows behind them, 
Fell in a steely sheet 
The arrows of their archers, 
To cover their retreat. 
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The rest were striving vainly 
To cut their cables free, 
And bear their shattered legions 
To safety on the sea. 
The Hellenes rushed upon them 
Ere they could leave the shore, 
And hand to hand they mingled 
In a Homeric war. 


Full fiercely raged the battle 
Along Euripus’ coast. 
There died the great Callimachus, 
Still standing at his post ; 
Pierced through and through with weapons. 
He stood his ground withal, 
Though reft of life and spirit 
His body might not fall ; 
So many were the javelins 
They held him on his feet : 
By Theseus, for our Polemarch 
It was an ending meet. 


Then rose the din of conflict 
Higher and ever higher, 
While the Athenians shouted 
And called aloud for fire, 
To burn the alien galleys 
That would have thrown the brand 
Upon the walls of Pallas 
With sacrilegious hand. 


The valiant Cynaegirus, 

The brother of the bard 
Seized on a Persian vessel, 

And grasped it firm and hard : 
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All round him rocked the battle, 
Vet loosed he not his grip, 

Till his right hand swung severed 
Still holding fast the ship. 


There also fell Stesileus, 
~ One of the deathless Ten 

Who led the line of battle, 

Those more than mortal men : 
Struck by a random arrow 

Sped by a nameless hand, 
He sank amid the corpses 

Upon that fatal strand. 


Then rang aloft the death-cries, 

As through those masses vast, 
All wedged in wild confusion, 

The thrusting spear-points passed : 
Small fence that day the linen 

That wrapped the archer’s breast, 
Down went the glittering head-dress, 

Down went the embroidered vest. 


An offering to Hephaestus 
The winds of heaven bore, 
From séven stately galleys 
Left blazing on the shore : 
The camp, with all its treasure 
Of slaves and silk and gold, 
To the victorious Hellenes 
Yielded its wealth untold. 


Tharsippus the Athenian 

Burst from the battle’s heat, 
To bear the glorious tidings 

To Pallas’ ancient seat : 
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All in his bloodstained armour, 
With heart on fire he sped 
Fast to the south o’er hill and vale, 
Bade the astounded archons hail, 
Told in quick gasps his wondrous tale, 
Then reeled, and fell doven dead. 


Down from the steep Acropolis 
Echoed the trium#h shout ; 
From every keep and stronghold 
The folk came hurrying out : 
From every crowded hilltop, 
Along each swarming street, 
Swelled high the song of victory, 
Poured fast the stream of feet. 


They thronged the towering temples, 
They lit the soaring fires, 
They blew the joyous clarions, 
They smote the sounding lyres : 
To Pallas, queen of battles, 
To Arcady’s great king, 
The choirs of youths and maidens 
Made haste their praise to bring. 


Out on the purple ocean 
Faded that mighty fleet, 

When, high on Mount Pentelicus, 
For craven eyes to greet, 

A brandished shield caught hastily 
The last ray of the sun, 

Nor scaped, though swiftly lowered, 
The eye of Cimon’s son, 
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He smote his hands together 

To see that sight of shame ; 
Fast at his urgent summons 

His conquering captains came : 
“ Lo there,” he cried, “ the token 

That I have feared before ; 
Now must we quickly hasten 

To guard Phalerum’s shore.” 


He stationed Aristides 
To watch amid the slain, 

Where the night shades fell darkening 
Upon the fatal plain : 

Though wearied from the struggle, 
His victor army pressed 

Hot-foot across the mountains, 
Obeying his behest. 


So, when the fell barbarians 
Had rounded Sunium’s steep, 
The host that fought at Marathon 
Its watch and ward did keep 
Beneath the walls of Athens, 
Facing Phalerum’s bay, 
In serried line of battle 
All ready for the fray. 


No further heart for conflict 
Was left in all the fleet, 
Nor durst they draw to landward, 
Those dreaded ranks to meet ; 
They turned their prows together, 
And beat to open sea, 
Owning the might of Athens, 
The rampart of the free. 
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They touched at sad Aegilia, 
Resolved at least to bring 
The captives from Eretria 
Before the angry king : 
They left the golden image 
Of Phoebus at His fane 
In Delos the Inviolate, 
And passed across the main. 
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They knelt, that woeful Zompany, 

Before the Great King’s throne, 
Token that one more city 

Had stooped his sway to own: 
In wrath remembering mercy, 

He spared, and bade them go 
To dwell in Ardericca, 

Where the pure waters flow. 


Ho, king, who takest tribute 
Of water and of earth, 
Ask thou thy fallen legions 


How much those gifts be worth. 


Dost miss some haughty faces 
From those around thy feet ? 
Dost still remember Athens 
In sitting down to meat? 


Farewell, ye Median satraps, 
Lash if ye may with whips 
The shrinking sons of Asia 
To man again your ships : 
A welcome here awaits you, 
Far keener than before, 
If once again with Hellas 
Ye dare to meet in war. 
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Lead hither Epizelus, 
Stricken with endless night, 
Who saw the Hero Theseus 
Come striding through the fight ; 
He saw him cleave a Persian 
Through helm and skull and brain, 
“His brazen club down-swinging ;-— 
And sees no more again. 


Pour fth the free libation, 
Then fill the goblet deep, 
And drink to those who triumphed 
And sleep the swordsman’s sleep : 
Rising anew at midnight 
To mingle in the fray, 
Where spectral forms encounter, 
And ghostly horses neigh. 


Out on the plain of Marathon 
Rises against the sky 
The mound that marks their restingplace, 

Whose fame shall never die : 
Crowned with the tribal pillars 
Bearing the sacred name 
Of every fallen hero 
Who scorned to live in shame, 


Long as the sculptured pictures 
Adorn the temple wall, 
Long as the votive offerings 
Are brought in festival, 
Shall live the praise of Athens, 
The bulwark of the free, 
Queen of the sparkling islands 
Set in the sapphire sea. 
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While to the Virgin Goddess 
We tune the gladsome lute, 
While the sweet strains rise upward 
To Him who made the flute, 
While still the flaming torches 
Are passed from hand to hand, 
Shall live their glorious memory 
Who died to save our land. 
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Art. IL.—TRE DEATH OF AKBAR: A TERCENTENARY 
STUDY.* 
FTER completing a reign unexampled in the annals 
of India for prosperity and splendour, Akbar died 
in October 1605. Consequently in last October fell the 
Tercentenary of his death, a solemn historical occasion 
worthy of due celebyation. But modern India was, it 
seems, indifferent to that great name on this occasion, and 
the date was allowed to pass by without even a thought 
being given to that great Emperor. In these days when 
there is so much talk amongst Indians of an united India 
and of national movements, it is very significant that 
Indians themselves should have made no movement to 
celebrate on such an occasion the memory of the illus- 
trious monarch who did so much in his time to unite all 
Indians and ruled beneficently over all his subjects,— 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Parsis, Buddhists, and tried 
to bring them together. Shivaji, it would seem, ap- 
pealed to some better than Akbar, and there have been 
celebrations in his honour, not only among the Mahrathas 
but also among the Bengalis. But with all due 
deference to the memory of Shivaji, for whom | have 
the greatest respect which I have shown on many occa- 
sions, I would say that after all he was but the hero of 
only a section of the Indians; while Akbar ought to 
appeal to all Indians alike, as he worked more than 
other rulers for the union of all the peoples under his 
sway. 
It would have been in the fitness of things if the 
present rulers of India, who have succeeded in the 
course of events by a wise Providence to the heritage 
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at illustrious mediæval ruler, had celebrated the 
pry of their most illustrious predecessor. Surely 
man was here who would have plunged with his 
ae into the work, who has given unmistakeable 
fs that he possesses the historic imagination, to whom 
Works of Akbar and his descendants, the magnificent 
bhals, have throughout his career in India appealed as 
t had appealed to no other English ruler, who in short 
‘best fitted to do justice to the ggcasion. But some- 
‘or other Lord Curzon missed the occasion and the 
centenary of Akbar has been allowed to pass by un- 
embered, unsung, even unrecorded. People were too 
z with the present to bestow thought on the past, 
1 on sucha splendid past as the times of Akbar. 
that present was indeed worthy to eclipse even so 
ious a past. All India, and particularly all Bombay, 
busy preparing to receive the Prince of Wales who 
be the future Akbar of this land. All thoughts 
hopes were centred on this heir of the ages, and 
ar may find some consolation that he was forgotten 
vour of one who may prove greater than even 
self, ruling over a vaster, happier, and more powerful 
ire. Something also is due to the unsettled state 
hich Lord Curzon found himself at the end of his 
and to the circumstances which rendered all his 
ements, even his departure, uncertain. 
But if the State was too much preoccupied with other 
ers which rightly demanded its attention, at least our 
red Asiatic Societies, within whose province this 
ect specially lies, should have, I venture to think, 
ed in the matter. I had looked forward to our elder 
r of Bengal, the mother of Asiatic Societies in the 
id, taking the lead in this Tercentenary celebration. 
as indeed done as much as, and probably much more 
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memory of their most illustrious predecessor. Surely 
the man was here who would have plunged with his 

- whole heart into the work, who has given unmistakeable 
proofs that he possesses the historic imagination, to whom 
the works of Akbar and his descendants, the magnificent 
Mughals, have throughout his career in India appealed as 
they had appealed to no other English ruler, who in short 
was best fitted to do justice to the gecasion. But some- 
how or other Lord Curzon missed the occasion and the 
Tercentenary of Akbar has been allowed to pass by un- 
remembered, unsung, even unrecorded. People were too 
busy with the present to bestow thought on the past, 
even on sucha splendid past as the times of Akbar. 
But that present was indeed worthy to eclipse even so 
glorious a past. All India, and particularly all Bombay, 
was busy preparing to receive the Prince of Wales who 
is to be the future Akbar of this land. All thoughts 
and hopes were centred on this heir of the ages, and 
Akbar may find some consolation that he was forgotten 

„in favour of one who may prove greater than even 
himself, ruling over a vaster, happier, and more powerful 
empire. Something also is due to the unsettled state 
in.which Lord Curzon found himself at the end of his 
rule, and to the circumstances which rendered all his 
movements, even his departure, uncertain. 

But ifthe State was too much preoccupied with other 
matters which rightly demanded its attention, at least our 
learned Asiatic Societies, within whose province this 
subject specially lies, should have, I venture to think, 
moved in the matter. I had looked forward to our elder 
sister of Bengal, the mother of Asiatic Societies in the 
world, taking the lead in this Tercentenary celebration. 
It has indeed done as much as, and probably much more 
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than, any learned body to preserve and illustrate Akbar's 
name and work in literature. By its scholarly edition 
in the original Persian of the Akdarnana, that great 
monument which Abul Fazl, his fdus Achates, has raised ! 
to his great patron’s name and fame, more lasting than 
those marble mausolea and palaces by which Akbar 
expressly desired to commemorate his reign to posterity, 
and still more by its worthy translations of that great 
work into the language most widely spoken on this earth, 
it may be said to have done enough to celebrate the 
memory of that great monarch. The labours, stil] un- 
finished, of that ripe scholar Mr. Beveridge, a past Presi- 
dent of that Society, on the purely historical part, and of 
Colonel Jarrett, and that late prince of Persian scholars 
the erudite Henri Blochmann on the what we may, for 
want of a better term, call the constitutional part of the 
singular work of Abul Fazl, have made him speak and 
write English much better than he writes Persian,* and 
rendered his work an English classic for all those who 
care for his great theme, and for many more who do not, 
but read him for diversion and even amusement. But 
for some unexplained reason this Society, having its 
headquarters in the capital city of India, Calcutta, has 
missed the occasion. Nor has our Society done any- 
thing. At one time I had hoped that we might hold a 
symposium in honour of the Tercentenary of Akbar, 
where our members could make their literary offerings 
in the shape of contributions, illustrative of certain as- 
pects of his life, character, and times. But the change 
in our Honorary Secretaryship last October, and sull 
more the Royal visit, forbade the fulfilment of this hope. 





* “Abul Fazl’s style seems, at least to Western eyes, to be quite detestable 
being full of circumlocutions, and both turgid and obscure, He is often prolix, and 


often unduly concise and darkly allusive.”—Beveridge, preface to Akdar- Namah, tr. 
Vol, I, 1902. 
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Still it is not too late ; and we might hold one or more 
meetings for this object. and even devote a special num- 
ber of our Journal to papers relating to Akbar. 
Meanwhile I offer this paper as a slight contribution 
to the discussion of a subject intimately connected with 
Akbar, namely, his death, on which sufficient light has 
not yet been thrown and which remains as yet obscure and 
unelucidated. This would appear somewhat strange to 
anyone who remembers that of Akbar’s reign we have 
more and fuller historical accounts, and those too by con- 
temporaries, than of any other reign in Indian History. 
There is the great work of Abul Fazl, which, with 
its lavish details, lays bare before us nearly all aspects 
“of the court and camp of Akbar, and even enlightens us 
with minute accuracy about his kitchen and stables. 
There are the elaborate histories of Nizam-ud-din and 
Abdul Kader Badaoni, which are so important for the 
different standpoints of their authors to that of Abul 
Fazl. Then there is the curious composite history of 
the millennium, the Zarikk-i- Alf, in which both these 
authors collaborated with others to produce a record of 
the thousand years of the Hegira which came to a con- 
clusion in Akbar's reign. But all these famous contem- 
porary chronicles were written before the close of Akbar’s 
life and reign, and therefore do not record the very close. 
Their authors predeceased Akbar by several years, 
Abul Fazl was murdered in 1602. Badaoni died 
in 1596 and Nizam-ud-din a year or two earlier still, 
circa 1594. (Blochmann in Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1869, Pt. IL, p. 143). In these famous writers, 
therefore, there is necessarily no account of his death. 
Failing therefore the guidance of such authors, 
especially the conscientious and sober Nizam-ud-din, we 
have to fall back upon other contemporaries of inferior 
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worth and reliability among Akbars countrymen and 
co-religionists. But we find in these a different account 
of his death from that given by Europeans, one of whom 
at least was a contemporary and in India; and it is hard 
to reconcile these Persian and European accounts of 
his death. | - 

I shall bring together first the accounts to be found 
in Persian works. At the head of these stands the 
elaborate story of Akbar’s last days and moments which 
his son, the Emperor Jehangir, gives in his autobio- 
graphical memoirs which go under various names and 
forms suchas “ Wakiaati Jehangiri,” “ Tuzakh-i-Jehan- 
giri,” and the like. The Imperial author did not NEES y 
sarily write these memoirs with his own hand; and it 
“seems very probable that the Emperor kept two or more 
memoir-writers to whom he gave directions as to the 
events they were to record and a general expression of his 
opinion on the various subjects to be noticed ” (Professor 
Dowson, in Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI., p. 255). 
In that form of these memoirs which goes under the 
name of “ Tuzakh-i-Jehangiri” and “ Tarikh-i-Salim 
Shahi,” and which was translated by Major David Price, 
a great Orientalist and original member of our Society at 
its foundation in 1804, Jehangir relates with all the 
details and circumstances favourable to himself the story 
of Akbar's end. It is very long, but it will be given here 
shorn of many details with which we are not here con- 
cerned. He introduces his account with these remarks 
which naturally put us on our guard against implicitly 
believing everything that he says or has bade another 
say in his name: “With regard to the circumstances 
of my father’s last illness and the means by which the 
duplicity and hostile designs of some turbulent ameers 
became known to me on that occasion, I may remark 
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that the influence of my predominant fortune was finally 
triumphant, and without the slightest effort of human 
skill God Almighty placed the Empire of Hindustan at 
- my disposal. The story of the events of which it fur-- 
nishes the recital are among the extraordinary things of 
the age in which we live, and the particylars may be 
learnt with sufficient accuracy in the following relation.” 
He then proceeds to the main story. “ On Monday, 
the nineteenth of the former month of Jemady of the 
year 1014 (16th September 1605 A..),during a paroxysm 
of his complaint, the inmates of my father’s harem pro- 
-posed to him, previous to his taking a particular draught— 
b the Noush-i-jann or life draught—to eat of some fruit 
and other delicacies presented to him. The effect of 
this indulgence was a violent indigestion and as his anger 
was at the same to a violent degree excited against 
Amin-ud-din, whom reproaching in severe terms for his 
gambling propensities, this combined with the previous. 
malady, produced results so unfavourable, that the whole 
of the ensuing day was passed in complete abstinence- 
mot a morsel passing his lips. This was on the 
Tuesday. On the next evening, which must have been 
Wednesday, they administered to him the before-men- 
tioned draught in some broth. Another day he spoke 
in terms of displeasure to Hakim Ally, one of his phy- 
sicians, who endeavoured to appease him by assuring 
him, that things done under the influence of alarm were 
always unavailing, and that his constant solicitude was 
the application of such remedies as were best calculated 
to relieve him. My father, however, not less for the 
purpose of tranquilising the alarm of his attendants. 
than that of sustaining the remnant of life, consented 
to eat of some rice and vetches dressed with oil 
(the Indian dish called Archery). But such was the 
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debilitated state of his” bowels, that what he had 
eaten could not be digested and a violent dysentery 
was the result. Hakim Muzafar, another of the physi- 
cians, now pronounced that his brother physician had 
grossly erred in his prescriptions, particularly in allowing 
melon to his patient at the commencement of the attack. 
From a just repugnance to take away from any man his 
reputation, and perhaps from a disposition to forgive, 
I determined that Hakim Ally should not be trodden 
under foot, at a me malicious suggestion or an accu- 
sation on the part of Muzafar actuated by mere jealousy. 
“Tf,” thought I, ‘God's destiny and the blunders of 
the medical class did not sometimes concur, we should 
never die.’ This much on a feeling of discretion and 
kindness, ] confessed to Hakim Ally ; but in the bottom 
of my heart all confidence in his skill was extinguished. 

“ During the last ten days of his illness, I attended 
my father as usual for two or three quarters of time 
in the latter part of the day ; and this ] continued to do 
until Tuesday, the 14th of the latter Jemady, when 
he became so greatly reduced that I remained with him 
from the time at which his medicine was administered in. 
the morning for the remaining part of the day. While 
he was yet in a state to discriminate, he advised me on 
one occasion to keep away from the palace ; at all events 
never to enter unattended by my own guards and retainers: 
and it now occurred to me that it would be prudent not 
to neglect such advice; that at such a crisis it behoved 
me in my intercourse with the palace to employ the most 
guarded circumspection. One day I entered the citadel 
accordingly attended by my own retinue. The very 
next day, without consulting their sovereign, they dared 
to close the gates of the citadel against me, and actually 
brought forward the ordnance on the towers. On 
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Thursday, the 16th, perceiving the pretence of alarm under 
which these men were screening themselves, I discontinued 
my visit to the palace altogether ; and I then received by 
~ Mokurret Khan, a note from Man Singh expressing on 
his part the expectation that I would concur in their 
views. How deeply my feelings were aggnised at the 
thought of being excluded from the sight of my father, 
during the period in which I thus abstained from enter- 
ing the castle of Agra, I for some time withheld myself 
from communicating to any man, reigning myself entirely 
to the will of God. Having with the advice of my truest 
friends discontinued my visits to the castle, I sent my 
son, Parviz, with an apology to my father, stating that 
ae prevented from attending that day by a severe 
pain in my head. My father, lifting up his hands in 
prayer for my health, sent Khwaja Weissy to entreat 
that if possible I would come to his presence, for that he 
had no longer any hope of life, particularly under the 
violent paroxysms of his complaint. ‘Alas!’ said he, 
‘what a time is this that thou hast chosen to be absent 
from my person, when thou knowest that, on my demise, 
the succession to the crown is without dispute !’” 
Jehangir then describes the intrigues that were going 
round the deathbed of Akbar for bringing about the suc- 
cession of his grandson, his own son, Prince Khosro, to 
the exclusion of himself. Raja Man Singh, the brother- 
in-law of Jehangir and maternal uncle of Khosro, and 
Mirza Azaz Khoka, were the principal persons in these 
intrigues. The latter asked the sick monarch as regards 
his wishes about Khosro. To this he replied: “The 
decree is God’s decree and of him alone is the sovereignty. 
For my part with one mind I retain a thousand 
hopes. Surely, in giving a loose to such language in my 
presence you have abandoned me to the jaws of death, 
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Nevertheless it may happen that I have still some portion 
left in this life. If however the awful crisis be at hand— 
if the hour of departure be arrived—can I have forgotten 
the military promptitude, political sagacity and other 
qualities indispensable to the successful exercise of 
sovereign power, which at Allahabad I witnessed in 
Selim Shah ? Neither do I find that the love and affection 
which I have ever borne him has for a moment been 
diminished. What if, through the misguidings of the Evil 
One, he should, for ar¥instant, have been led astray from 
his filial duty, is he not my eldest born, and as such the 
heir to my throne : to that throne which by the institutes 
of my race belongs to the eldest son and never descends 4 
to him who is in years younger? But the six months wide 


territory of Bengal I bestow upon Khosro.” “ Having 
received these assurances from my father’s lip, ” continues 
the Royal author, “the specious hypocrites repaired 


in numerous groups to my presence, in such throngs 
indeed that people had scarcely room to breathe. The 
chief intriguers seemed penitent of the part they had taken, 
and acknowledging their folly, cordially resolved on yield- 
ing to me, without further opposition, every proof of sub- 
mission and allegiance. ... My father sent me one of 
his dresses, with the turban taken from his own brows, 
anda message, importing that if I were reconciled to 
live without beholding the countenance of my father. 
that father, when I was absent, enjoyed neither peace 
nor repose. The moment I received the message, I 
clothed myself in the dress and in humble duty pro- 
ceeded into the castle. On Tuesday, the 8th of the 
month, my father drew his breath with great difficulty ; 
and his dissolution being evidently at hand he desired 
that I would despatch someone to summon every ameer, 
without exception, to his presence ‘for I cannot endure,’ 
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said he, ‘that any misunderstanding should subsist 
between you and those who, for so many years, have 
skared in my toil and been the associates of my glory.’ 
- Anxious to comply with his desire, I directed Khwaja 
Weissy to bring the whole of them to the dying 
monarch’s sick chamber. My father, aféer wistfully 
regarding them all around, entreated that they would 
bury in oblivion all the errors of which he could be 
justly accused, and proceeded to address them in the 
following terms, arranged in coupl&ts. 


“t Remember the repose and safety which blessed my reign, 
The splendour and order which adorned my court, O 


remember, 
b- + Remember the crisis of my repentance, of my oft revolving 
beads, 
The canopy which I prepared for the sanctuary of the 
Kaabah ; 


Let the tear of affection shed rubies over my dust, 

In your morning orisons turn your thoughts to my soul ; 

Let your evening invocations irradiate the gloom of night, 

Do not forget the anguish, of the tear-flowing eye, 

When the chill winds shall visit your courts like the 
autumnal blast, 

Think on that cold hand which has so often scattered gold 
among you.” 

“ He added the following stanza of four lines : 

“Didst thou see how the sky shed around its flower-like 
fascinations ? 

My soul is on the wing to escape this rage of darkness, 

That bosom, which the world was too narrow to contain, 

Has scarcely space enough to inspire but half a breath.” 


“Here I perceived that it might indeed be this 
mighty monarch's latest breath and that the moment 
was arrived for discharging the last mournful duties of a 
son. In tears of anguish I approached his couch, and 
sobbing aloud I placed my head at my father’s feet. 
After I had then passed in solemn sorrow,thrice round 
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him, the dying monarch, as a sign auspicious to my 
fortune, beckoned to me to take his favourite scimitar, 
Futteh-ul-Mulk (the conquest of empires), and in ney 
presence to gird it round my waist. Having so done 
and again prostrated myself at his feet, I renewed my 
protestations of duty. Sonearly was I indeed exhausted 
in these paroxysms of sorrow, that I found at last 
the utmost difficulty in drawing breath. On the evening 
of Wednesday when one watch and four sections of the 
night were expired, my father’s soul took flight to the 
realms above. He had however previously desired me 
to send for Miran Sadrjehan, in order to repeat with him ~ 
the Kalma Shahdat (the Mahomedan formula of faith A 
there is no God but God, etc.) which he said was his wish 
to the last moment, still cherishing the hope that the 
Almigbty disposer of life might yet bestow some pro- 
longation. On his arrival I placed Sadrjehan on both 
knees by my father’s side, and he commenced reciting 
the creed of the faithful. At this crisis my father 
desiring me to draw near threw his arms about my neck 
and addressed me in the following terms :— 

“ My dear boy (4aéa) take this my last farewell, for * 
here we never meet again. Beware that thou dost not 
withdraw thy protecting regards from the secluded in 
my harem-—that thou continue the same allowance for 
subsistence as was allotted by myself. Although my 
departure must casta heavy burden upon thy mind, let 
not the words that are past be at once forgotten. Many 
a vow and many a covenant have been exchanged: 
between us—break not the pledge which thou has 
given me—forget it not. Beware! Many are the claims 
which I have upon thy soul. Be they great or be they 
small, do not forget them. Call to thy remembrance my 
deeds of martial glory. Forget not the exertions of 
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that bounty which distributed so manya jewel. My 
servants and dependants, when I am gone, do not thou 
forget, nor the afflictedin the hour of need. Ponder 
word for word on all that I have said—do thou bear all 
in mind, and again forget me not!’ 

“After expressing himself as above #he directed 
Sadrjehan once more to repeat the Kalma, and he 
recited the solemn text himself with a voice equally loud 
and distinct. He then desired the Sadr to continue 
repeating by his pillow the Surfh Neish and another 
chapter of the Koran, together with the Adilah prayer, 
in order that he might be enabled to render up his soul 
with as little struggle as possible. Accordingly Sadr- 
Jehan had finished the Surah Neish, and had the last 
words of the prayer on his lips, when, with no other 
symptom than a tear drop in the corner of his eye, my 
noble father resigned his soul into the hands of his 
Creator. The venerated remains of my father were 
now laid on those boards equally allotted to the prince 
and the pauper; whence after being bathed in every 
description of perfume, camphor, musk, and roses, a 
shroud for his vestment, a coffin for his chamber, they 
were conveyed to their last repose. One foot of the 
bier was supported on my own shoulder, the three others 
by my three sons, until we passed the gate of the castle 
Hence my sons and the principal officers of my 
household, alternately bearing the coffin on their 
shoulders, proceeded all the way to Secundra where all 
that was mortal of the renowned Akbar was consigned 
to the care of heaven’s treasury. Thus it was, and thus 
it will be, while this lower world continues to exist.” 

(Autobiographical Memoirs of the Emperor 
Jehangir, Tr. D. Price, 4to, pp. 70-78, London, Oriental 
Translation Fund, 1829). 
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There is another contemporary account of the death 
of Akbar, which is also pretty minute and confirms the 
account given by Jehangir. This was written by one 
who was in the service of Abul Fazl and later an official 
of Akbar’s Court, asort of Lord Almoner, Asad Beg, 
and occursin his history of the times, “ Wakiat Asad 
Beg.” He was dismissed from his service at Court by 
Jehangir on his accession, but was afterwards favoured 
by him and honoured with the title of Peshrau Khan. 
He died in 1631. ‘Elliot and Dowson, Historians of 
India, Vol. VI, p. 150.) Asad was not present during 
the last illness of Akbar. 

“As I, Asad, wandering in the wood of evil destiny 
had started for the second time as envoy to the found 
southern provinces, Bijapur, Golconda, Bidar, and the 
Carnatic, I was not present when that peerless sovereign 
departed this life. When the question of my embassy was 
in agitation, the Emperor was also projecting a combat 
between the elepaants, Chanchal and Giranbar. His 
Majesty now at rest ordered’me not to depart till I had 
seen the elephant fight ; but Fate had ordained otherwise 
and I was not sorry for it, for as I shall relate, His Majesty 
had cause for severe anger at that elephant fight which 
came off after my departure. A few days after I had left 
Agra, His Majesty had been taken somewhat ill, and in 
a short time was very much broken down. While he 
was in this condition the combat of the elephant 
Chanchal with the elephant Giranbar, belonging to the 
Royal Prince, came off. While the fight was going on, 
an angry dispute arose between the servants of Prince 
Selim and Sultan Khusru and both overstepped the d 
bounds of courtesy. When His Majesty heard of it, 
he became exceedingly angry, vexed, and enraged, 
and this so much increased his illness, that the chief 
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physician, one of the most skilful of his time in the 
healing art, could do nothing more. During the 
Emperor's illness the weight of affairs fell upon the 
Khan-i-Azam, and when it became evident that the 
life of that illustrious sovereign was drawing to a 
close, he consulted with Raja Man Singh, ®ne of the 
principal nobles, and they agreed to make Sultan Khusru 
Emperor. 

“They were both versed in business and possessed 
of great power, and determined fto seize the Prince 
(Selim), when he came, according to his daily custom, 
to pay his respects at Court, thus displaying the 
ypature of their mind, little considering that the sun 
cannot be smeared with mud, nor the marks of the pen 
of destiny be erased by the penknife of treachery. He 
whom the hand of the power of Allah upholds, though 
he be helpless in himself, is safe from all evil. The 
next day that chosen one of Allah, not dreaming of the 
treachery of his foes, went, as was his wont, to pay his 
respects at Court, and entered a boat with several of his 
attendants. They had reached the foot of the tower 
and were about to disembark, when Mir Zian-ul-Mulk 
of Kazwin arrived in great agitation and jumped into the 
boat. He brought word of the hopeless state of the 
Emperor, and of the treachery and perfidy of those evil 
men. The boat returned, and His Royal Highness with 
weeping eyes and a sore heart, re-entered his private 
palace so that through the endeavours of that faithful friend 
and sincere well-wisher, the arrow of those perfidious 
enemies missed its mark, When the raw attempt of those 
wretches had thus been brought to light, and the lofty- 
flying Phoenix had escaped their treacherous snare, and 
the curtain which concealed their intentions had been 
torn, they were obliged to throw off all dissimulation. 
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“ At this time the breath was still in the Emperor’s 
body, and all his servants and officers were assembled 
in the audience-room in great distress and agitation. 
The Khan-i-Azam and Raja Man Singh sat down, and 
calling all the nobles together, began to consult with them 
and went sq far as to say, ‘ The character of the mighty 
Prince Sultan Salim is well known, and the Emperor's 
feelings towards him are notorious, for he by no means 
wishes him to be his successor. We must all agree to 
place Sultan Khusru wpon the throne.’ When this was 
said Sayyad Khan, who was one of the great nobles and 
connected with the Royal house, and descended from 
an ancient and illustrious Mughal family, cried out, ‘ Of 
what do you speak, that in the existence of a Princé“ 
like Salim Shah, we should place his son upon the 
throne! This is contrary to the laws and customs of the 
Chagatai Tatars and shall never be” He and Malik 
Khan, who was also a great Chief and well-skilled in 
business, with others of their opinion, rose and left the 
assembly.” i 

After describing how these machinations were foiled 
and the accession of Prince Salim was settled, Asad pro- 
ceeds: “ As soon as the Prince was relieved from all 
anxiety as to the course affairs were taking, he went with 
the great nobles and Mir Murtaza Khan at their head, 
without fear, to the fort, and apprached the dying Em- 
peror. He was still breathing, as if he had only waited 
to see that illustrious one. As soon as that most for- 
tunate Princé entered, he bowed himself at the feet of His 
Majesty. He saw that he was in his last agonies. The 
Emperor once more opened his eyes, and signed to them 
to invest him with the turban and robes which had been 
prepared for him, and to gird him with his own dagger. 
The attendants prostrated themselves and did homage ; at 
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the same moment that sovereign, whose sins are forgiven, 
bowed himself also, and closed his life. A loud lamen- 
tation arose on all sides, and groans and cries ascended 

'~from the world and race of men, and the voices of the 
angelic cherubims were heard saying, ‘ God created him 
and to God he has returned.’ When the Emperor 
Akbar died groans arose from earth to heaven. 

“ After that sad occurrence the gracious Emperor 
Jehangir had all his confidential servants and faithful 
friends perform the obsequies of tlre deceased sovereign, 
with all the ceremonies due to his rank. When they had 
> gone through the funeral rites préscribed by religion and 

D tradition, and had arranged the royal corpse in all state, 
the Emperor, in great pomp with weeping eyes and a 
sad heart, took the foot of the bier of the deceased king 
upon his shoulder, and carried it as far as the door of the 
public reception room; from thence the great nobles, 
each anxious for the honour, relieving one another in 
quick succession, carried His Majesty as far as the gate 
of the fort. Thence the nobles and ministers, and cour- 
tiers, and imams and all his servants and troops, followed 

a . . 

the bier with heads and feet uncovered.” 

From this account it seems that Asad Beg must 
have seen Jehangir’s narrative which it follows closely. 
Jehangir circulated his memoirs among his friends and 
courtiers and it is likely that Asad Beg also was among 
these. He was at first in disgrace with the new 
monarch, but in the end succeeded in pleasing him 
so far that a title was conferred on him. In his 
chronicle he shows that he was anxious to please 

j. Jehangir, and it may very likely have been one of the 
means by which he regained favour. We might, there- 
fore, safely dismiss this account as being merely an echo 
of the ‘‘ Wakiat-i-Jehangiri.” 
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There is a third and a short account of Akbar’s 
death in the “ Takhmila-i-Akbarnama.” This work 
is, as its name implies, a continuation of the great 
work of Abul Fazl, who had recorded the history of 
forty-six years of Akbar’s reign when he was murdered. 
Inayutulla, at the Emperors command, wrote the 
account of the last four years, and this is usually found 
bound up with manuscripts of the Akbarnama of Abul 
Fazl. (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 103.) In this 
work Inayatulla says “On Monday, the 12th Aban, 
corresponding with the 2oth Jumada awwal 1014 Hijra 
(September 1605), an illness insinuated itself into the 
frame of the Emperor and he became indisposed. | 
Hakim Ali, who was the most skilful of physicians, was” 
summoned to attend. After considering the symptoms, 
he refrained for eight days from administering medicine, 
in the hope that His Majesty's vigour of constitution 
would overcome the disease. On the ninth day, the 
debility and symptoms appeared to be aggravated, so the 
physician resorted to the remedies of his art; but they 
produced no good effect for ten days. The complaint | 
in the bowels increased, and the limbs lost their power. 
It then became evident that recovery was hopeless, and 
that the collar of the world was in the clutches of the 
Fates. On the 9th Azur, when the age of His Majesty 
had reached the period of 65 lunar years, he bade adieu 
to life in the capital of Agra, and took his departure to 
the paradise of love. On the following day his sacred 
remains were borne by men of all ranks in stately and 
becoming pomp to the grave and were interred in the 
garden of Bihishtabad.” (7akhmila-i- Akbarnama, apud 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 115.) 

The great and famous historical work of Ferishta 
who was also a contemporary of Akbar, beyond whose 
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reign it does not go very far, as it stops at 1612, touches 
slightly on this subject and says that the death of Akbar 

~was due to his grief at the death of his favourite son, 
Prince Daniel. “On the 1st of Zehuj (8th April) 
the Prince Daniel died in the city of Burhampore owing 
to excess of drinking. His death, and the cjrcumstances 
connected with it, so much affected the King, who was 
in a declining state of health, that he every day became 
worse, till on the 13th of Jemadi Sani, in the year 1014, 
he died after a reign of fifty-one years and some months.” 
(tr. Briggs, Vol. II, p. 280.) 

These are all the contemporary Mahomedan accounts 
of Akbar’s death that are to be found now. In fact 
they reduce themselves to one account, namely, that 
of Jehangir. Now Jehangir in spite of his prolixity 
of detail and of circumstance, does not mention exactly 
what disease it was precisely that attacked Akbar. He 
says that indigestion was the complaint, but that could 
not have lasted so long, and besides it ought to have been 
amenable to the skill of’ the court physicians. And 
here is another difficulty. Hakim Ali, the physician, 
seems to have grossly blundered or worse. And stranger 
still, Jehangir says he took no notice of it. Here is a 
royal physician who, when his imperial master is seriously 
ill, refrains for full eight days from giving him any 
medicine! And the Emperor’s son takes no notice of his 
incompetence or criminal folly. And the reason 
Jehangir gives shows that he carried his good nature 
to excess. “ [f thought I,” says he, “ God’s destiny and 
the blunders of the medical class did not sometimes 
concur we should never die.” He actually said so to 
the physician and pardoned him! There are here many 
grounds for suspicion. Jehangir evidently was very 
complacent to the man who nearly killed his father! 
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Mr. Talboys Wheeler indeed suggests that Jehangir 
actually- employed Hakim Ali, the court physician, to 
poison Akbar, and says that he was capable of such a 
crime (History of India, Vol. IV., Pt. I., p. 188 n). This 
is too much. Jehangir was an indolent voluptuary, but 
he was nob a determined murderer. He needlessly 
opposed his father, but it was not in him to go to the 
length of murder. Had he the strength of character 
and determined will of his grandson, Aurangzib, he 
would have been a parricide like him. But his weak 
good nature is clearly portrayed in all his actions, and 
was such as to keep him from so foul a crime. 

Moreover, there was no motive for such an unnatural 
crime on the part of the pleasure-seeking Prince. 
During his father’s last illness there was a formidable 
intrigue going on for passing him over in the line of 
succession and putting his son, Khosro, on the throne 
after Akbar’s expected death. Akbar was old, nearing 
seventy, and in uncertain health, after the death of Prince 
Daniel, Jehangir’s brother and rival. Jehangir, if he 
would have his way to the throne made smooth and clear, 
would have removed not the dying monarch, whose end . 
was but the question of months, but his own son whom 
Akbar was known to prefer to him as his successor, At 
least he would have been more likely to benefit by 
the death of his son than of his father. But such deter- 
mined villainy, we think, lay not in him. What he says 
about his own disposition to forgive his son Khosro 
seems quite true, and is in conformity with his general 
character. This son’s conduct at a later time during his 
own reign reminds him of his conduct during his father’s : 
illness and he says :—‘ He refrained through folly anda 
false sense of shame from recurring to the only remedy 
by which he could have been saved from ruin. Fer, as I 
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stand in the presence of God, had the unhappy Khosro at 
this moment of returning shame and remorse, presented 
himself before me, not only would his offence have been 
overlooked, but his place in my esteem would have been 
higher than anything he had previously enjoyed. Of 
this he had already experienced the strofigest proof, 
when after his implied conduct during the illness of my 
father, which I must have suspected to have risen from 
hostile views and motives of the most dangerous 
nature, yet on his bare expression of repentance 
and a returning sense of duty, I freely banished from 
my mind every favourable impression.” (Wakiat, p. 70.) 
This is true; he forgave the intrigue in favour of 
“Khosro’s accession, and not only Khosro but the other 
intriguers also. Such a man could not have been an 
accessory to his own father’s murder. 

What then was Akbar’s illness, the course of which his 
son describes minutely without alluding to the cause? 
The Mahomedan accounts we have seen throw no light 
on it. But there are two European accounts which clear 
up the mystery. Unfortunately of Akbar’s court and 
times we have no contemporary account by any Euro- 
pean travellers who have left a detailed narrative behind 
them. The full and interesting European accounts of the 
Mughal Court begin some years after Akbar’s death, with 
Sir Thomas Roe’s narrative of his Embassy to Jehangir's 
Court. Had we possesed a narrative like Bernier’s and 
Tavernier’s, or even like Mandelslo’s or Thevenot’s for 
Akbar’s reign, we would have, a good criterion for judg- 
ing the Persian historians of that reign, as we possess in 


these travellers’ accounts a criterion for the reigns of the 


son, grandson and great-grandson of Akbar,—Jehaagir, 
Shah Jehan and Aurangzib. The Catholic priests who 
were invited by Akbar to his court from time to time 
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had nearly all left before his death, and can therefore tell 
us nothing about it. 

But there is an European account of Akbar’s death ~ 
which was written only a few years after and published - 
in 1631, and which may be said to be almost a contem- 
porary narnative. It was written by Peter van den 
Broecke, the first President of the Dutch Factory at 
Surat, who came to India ten years after Akbar’s death. 
He became Director of the Dutch tradé in the East 
in 1620 and was an,important personage (cf. Foster, 
Embassy of Roe, Vol. Il, p. 408). He very likely 
visited the Mughal court to obtain privileges for his 
nation when Sir Thomas Roe was there. (Anderson | 
“English in Western India,” 1854, p. 19.) He wrote 
with the other Dutch factors at Surat, an account of 
Mughal history from Humayun down to 1628. For the 
later years this account has the value of a contemporary 
authority, as the authors were at the time in India. 
Probably some of the information was supplied by the 
Mughal’s Viceroy at Surat and other high officials with 
whom the Dutch came into contact. This chronicle was 
published by the famous Dutch author, Johannes 
De Laët in his Latin work on India called “De 
Imperio Magni Mogolis sive India Vera, commentarius 
e variis aucotorilus congestus:” published at Leyden 
in 1631 by the famous printers, the Elzevirs, This 
dainty volume is excessively rare and therefore not 
much consulted by modern writers, who have however 
much to glean from it. Sir Roper Lethbridge wrote 
several years ago about a copy which he had used in 
these terms: “The fact that it does not appear to 
have been consulted by any of the modern writers on 
Indian subjects is to be explained by the difficulty of 
procuring a copy of the book. The most careful 
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enquiry in England and India has failed to discover a 
second copy, either in the market or in a library, and 
-consequently I am justified in assuming that the copy 
-used by me is at present practically unique.” 

I was long hunting for this work of De Laét, and but 
lately succeeded in procuring a copy of this wery scarce 
book. Probably only a very few copies were printed by 
the Elzevirs, and this accounts for the great difficulty in 
‘procuring one.” The copy in my possession is one of the 
two copies that are said to exist in Jndia. On communica- - 
tion with Sir Roper Lethbridge, he has kindly requested 
me to collaborate with him in publishing a translation 
for the Hakluyt Society. This work deserves to be 
Known for the excellent topographical account that it 
contains of the Mughal Empire when it was at its zenith. 
On account of the great rarity of the work, and also on 
account of the fact that it is in Latin, it is almost 
unknown. 

The fragment of Mughal History occupies the tenth 
and last section of the book and forms a large part of the 
whole. De Laët thus speaks of its authorship: ‘“‘ Nostratum 
observationes, et imprimis insigne illud Historic Indice 
fragmentum humaniter nobis communicavit insignis 
vir Petrus van den Broecke, qui aliquot annis Surattæ 
hæsit et negotia Societatis Indicæ Orientalis cum fide 
adminstravit.” “ The observations of my countrymen 
and especialiy the fragment of the history of India, have 
been communicated to us by the well-known Peter van 
den Broecke, who was for several years a resident at 
Surat, and conducted the affairs of our East India Com- 
pany.” This he says in his preface to the very kind 
reader—præfatio ad humanissimum lectorem. The frag- 
ment was originally written in Dutch from which De 
Laét translated it into Latin. As he says in the separate 
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preface to this section :—‘ Fragmentum nos e Belgico, 
quod è genuino illius Regni Chronico expressum credi- 
mus libere vertisse servata ubique Historie fide.” “We~ 
have translated freely—though everywhere we haved 
preserved faithfulness to historical truth—from the Dutch 
this fragmènt which we believe is based on a genuine 
chronicle of that kingdom.” From this we think it 
very probable that Van den Broecke had access to the 
original chronicle in Chagatai and Persian which was 
kept by the Great Mughals of their doings. Manuci, 
the court physician of Aurangzib, as we shall see 
presently, had also access to it and embodies informa- 
tion obtained from it in his memoirs in Portuguese a 
The Persian courtly chroniclers, from whom chiefly ou 
account of Akbar’s times and those of his immediate 
successors are derived, suppressed whatever they liked, 
especially whatever they thought was not flattering to 
the sovereign, The “Akbar Nama” of Abul Fazl is 
an illustration of this, who suppresses unscrupulously and 
without hesitation, everything that does not tend to the 
credit of his patron, and consequently his work is a 
picture in which there is all light and no shade, and 
therefore not a trustworthy history. His work, however 
valuable from other points of view, has not much value 
for a just estimate of Akbar’s reign and character. His 
object was to present to posterity the most favourable 
portrait of his imperial patron to whom he owed 
everything. 

But European observers had and could have no 
motive in suppressing all adverse information. Hence 
we find them copying from the genuine chronicle : 
everything they found important without regard to 
its bearing on the King’s character. Hence we 
find in van den Broecke, the following account of his 
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death, which is very likely taken from the court chronicle 
—e genuino tllud Regni Chronico, as de Laët calls it :— 
“Tandem Rex (Akbar) Myrze Ghaziæ Zianii filio 
qui Sindæ et Tattæ imperaverat, ob arrogans verbum 
quod ipse, forte exciderat, iratus, cum veneno e medio 
tollere decrevit: et in eum finem medico suf mandavit, 
ut binas ejusdem formæ et molis pillulas pararet et earum 
alteram veneno inficeret: hane Gaziæ dare proposuerat, 
medicam ipse sumere; sed insigni errore res in contrarium 
vertit, nam Rex quum pillulas magu aliquamdiu versas- 
set, Ghaziæ quidem innoxiam pillulam dedit, venenatam 
vero ipsemet sumsit: Serinsque errore animadverso, 
een iam veneni vis venas pervassiset, antidota frustra 
adhibita fuerunt; Itaque Rex salute nondum desperata, 
Xa-Selim, invisenti Tulbantum quidem suum imposuit, 
cinxitque illum gladio patris sui Humayonis, sed 
extra palatium operiri iussit, neque ad se ingredi ante- 
quam convaluisset: Obiit autem Rex duodecimo post 
die anno Mahometano 1014 postquam annos 60 felicis- 
sime imperasset.” ‘At length, the king being angry with 
_ Mirza Ghazi, the son of Ziani (Jani) who had been Gover- 
nor of Sind and Tatta, on account of some overbearing 
words he had accidentally let fall, determined to get him 
out of the way by poison : and he ordered his physician 
with this objéct to have ready two pills of the same shape 
and size, into one of which poison should be put. He 
had intended to give this to Ghazi, and to take the harm- 
less pill himself ; but by an extraordinary error things 
turned out quite in the contrary way, for the King mixed 
up the two after he had kept them for a time in his 
hands, gave the harmless pill to the Ghazi, and himself 
rook the poisoned one. Afterwards when the error was 
found out when already the poison had begun to act on 
his blood, antidotes were administered but to no purpose. 
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The King, therefore, before all hopes of his recovery 
were given up, put his own Tulbant (turban) on the head 
of Sha Selim and girded him with the sword of his~ 
father Humayun, but he ordered him to be shut out 
of the palace, and not to come near him till he should 
recover. “The King, however, died on the twelfth day 
after this in the Mahomedan year 1014 (A.H.), having 
ruled most prosperously for 60 years.” 

There is evidently a misprint here in de Laét’s 
excellently printed volume: 60 should be 50. Akbar's 
reign fell short by a few months of a half century; though 
according to the Mahomedan reckoning, which is lunar, . 
he reigned for nearly 52 years. Akbar himself had 
adopted the solar reckoning with the ancient Parsi 
Calendar in his reign.* 

This account of van den Broecke as given by 
de Laét is not generally kaown, and it is certainly 
Startling. It upsets the common notion that Akbar 
was a good ruler scorning everything base. That he 
was such for the greater part of his rule no one who 
knows his history will question. But those who have 
fully studied his history know, what is not generally 
known, that in the latter part of his reign Akbar 
degenerated, and during his last years he was hardly 
the good and great monarch of his best days. 
But this is a subject on which we should not 
like to dwell, especially on the occasion of his 
Tercentenary. His degeneration is very pathetic and 
shows that however great as he was, he did not 
escape for very long the defects of his age and environ- 
ment. That may be treated on another occasion, as for 
historical truth it is very necessary that we should know 


* See my article in the Calcutta Review, January 1897 : ‘ Akbar and the Parsis,” 
PP. 103-106. 
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Akbar as he really was at all times and periods, in his 
zenith as well as nadir. Let it suffice here to say that 
van den Broecke’s account appears to me to be probable, 
and it is only of probabilities that we can speak ; cer- 
tainty is out of the question. The Dutch writer was 
mostly copying’ from the court chronicle and we had no 
reason to invent the story if he did not find it there. 
He had nothing to do with the politics of the Mughal 
court and had no side to take, either Jehangir’s, or 
Khosro’s, or anybody else's. Moreover he did not write 
for the Indian or indeed any public at all. His histori- 
cal fragment was written for the private information of 
is employers at home in Holland, and when he came 
to know that de Laét was writing a description of real 
India as he called it—‘ Descriptio Indiæ Vere,” he 
called his work—he communicated it to him for publica- 
tion. If he was misled in his account, he was misled 
in good faith. If the account is invented, it is certainly 
not by him. How could he have invented such a cir- 
cumstantial story as this* He must have found it in 
India. Now there isno Persian source from which he 
could have taken it, except the court chronicle which he 
professes to have used, for no Persian history that is 
known to us contains such an account. The account 
bears primé facie signs of being true. 

That the Mughal court chronicle is the source of 
Broecke’s information receives confirmation from the 
fact that Manucci, who had undoubted access to it, has the 
same story to account for the death of Akbar. Manucci 
was for forty-eight years at the Mughal court of Shah 
Jehan and Aurangzib, under the latter of whom he was 
court physician. He wrote his memoirs in Portuguese, and 
on these manuscript memoirs Catrou has based his history 
of the Mughals so important for a right understanding 
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of that period as the only trustworthy European account. 
For the reign of Akbar it is particularly valuable as Catrou 
uses also the accounts written by the Jesuit priests at, 
Akbar’s court. Manuccis memoirs are hitherto known ; 
only through Catrou’s work. But recently Mr. Irvine, 
late of the Indian Civil Service, has discovered a greater 
part of these memoirs in the original in two or three 
libraries in Venice and Paris, and is at present, I learn, 
engaged in editing them in four volumes for the Indian 
Government (Buckland, Dict, Indian Biography). 
He has given a brief account of his interesting discovery 
before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1903. 

Catrou thus gives Manucci’s account: “ One day 
when the Mughal was hunting in the environs of Agra¢ 
he lost sight of his attendants, and being much fatigued 
sat himself down at the foot of a tree, which afforded a 
welcome shade. Whilst he was trying to compose 
himself to sleep, he saw approaching him, one of 
those long caterpillars, of a flame colour, which are 
to be found only in the' Indies. He pierced it 
through with an arrow, which he drew from his quiver. 
A little time afterwards, an antelope made its appearance, 
within bow shot. The Emperor took aim at it, with the 
same arrow with which he had pierced the caterpillar. 
Notwithstanding the antelope received the shaft ina 
part of its body, which was not susceptible of a mortal 
wound, the animal instantaneously expired. The 
hunters of the prince, who opened the beast, found the 
“flesh black and corrupted, and all the dogs who ate of it 
died immediately. The Emperor knew from this 
circumstance, the extreme venom of the poison of the 
caterpillar. He commanded one of the officers of his 
suite to get it conveyed to his palace. It was on this 
occasion, that the Emperor created the office of 
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poisoner, an office till then unknown to the Mughal 
Government. By the instrumentality of this new 
officer, Akbar quietly disposed of the nobles and the 
Rajas whom he believed to be concerned in the con- 
spiracy of Mustapha. Poisoned pills were compounded for 
him, which he obliged them to take in his presénce. The 
poison was slow in its operation, but no remedies could 
obviate its mortal effects. This pernicious invention 
proved fatal to its author. Akbar carried always about 
him a gold box, which was divided into three compart- 
ments. In one was his betel, in another the cordial 
pills, which he used after a repast; and in the third were 
she poisoned pills. One day it happened, that he took 
JP one of the poisoned pills and became 
himself a victim to its fatal power. He immediately 
felt himself struck with death. He, in vain, made 
trial of all the remedies prescribed for him by the 
Portuguese physicians. His illness was a lingering one, 
and he died in the year 1605.” (History of Mughal 
Dynasty, pp. 133-4, ed. 1826). 

It is evident that Catrou, who wrote his history 
‘in 1715, did not copy from de Laët this account; but 
that both took from a common source, the one which 
they avow, the Mughal court chronicle. Their accounts 
of Akbar’s death supplement each other. Catrou knew 
of de Laét’s work which he thus mentions in connection 
with the very source we are discussing: “I had no 
reason to doubt the existence in the archives of the 
Mughal Empire, of an exact chronicle, in which the 
principal events were narrated at length. It is from 
memoirs drawn from the chronicle, that Jean Laét has 
composed his notice of the Mughal States. He speaks 
of it in the following terms: Nos fragmentum e 
Belgico quod genuino illius Regni Chronico expressum 
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credimus libere vertimus, I had, moreover, the most 
convincing evidence attainable in such matters, of the 
veracity of the Mughal chronicle, of which I possessed 
a translation in the Portuguese tongue. M. Manucci 
assures as that he has caused it to be translated with great 
care from the original lodged in the palace written in 
the Persian language. The Venetian does not appear 
to have been sparing of expense that he might be 
enabled to transmit to Europe exact documents of the 
Empire in which he resided. He has procured portraits 
to be painted at a great charge, by the artists of the’ 
harem, of the Emperors and the eminent men of the 
Mughal Empire.” It is interesting to note that thes 
paintings have been discovered in the Library of 
St. Mark, at Venice by Mr. Irvine. 

So much, therefore, about the authenticity of the 
accounts of de Laét and of Manucci as given by 
Catrou. No reasonable doubt can be thrown on it 
and on the fact that they are based in the chronicle 
of the Mughals themselves. ` The Persian writers have 
suppressed its narrative of Akbar’s death, as they justly 
thought it to be very damaging to the memory of that 
great monarch. But historical truth demands that we 
should know it, however much we may regret the 
necessity of bringing it into notice. All the accounts of 
Akbars death, as Sir R. Lethbridge says, have been 
derived either from the narrative of Jehangir himself, 
or from other sources almost equally interested in 
maintaining the good reputation of the Imperial family. 
(Calcutta Review, Vol. LVII., p. 200.) Nearly all 
modern accounts,—Elphinstone’s, (p. 531), Mr. Keene's | 
(History of Hindustan, p. 59, 1885), Malleson’s (Akbar, 
pp. 41-4, 1890), Count de Noer’s (Vol. I], p 425),— 
follow Jehangir’s or Asad Beg’s story we have given at 


ina 
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the beginning. Only Mr. Talboys Wheeler rejects it 
and follows Catrou. But not having seen de Laét’s 
accouiit he makes the mistake of supposing that Jehangir 
aused him to be poisoned. Count de Noer says in a 
note (Vol. II, p. 425) that Mr. Wheeler should not have 
given credence to the poison story. But beyond saying 
that it is “ palpably correct,” which it certainly is not, he 
advances no ground for disbelieving it. He, indeed, says 
“it deserves no refutation.” It stands, indeed, in 
great need of refutation if it can be refuted. But 
de Noer wasa very enthusiastic admirer of Akbar, and 
he naturally refuses to believe anything derogatory to 
be consistently high character which he has imagined 
Ex hero. Moreover, the second volume of his work 
was published posthumously from his papers by his 
Secretary, Dr. Gustav ven Buchwald, and we must 
make allowance for this, while finding fault with his 
beautiful panegyric rather than history. An instance of 
the want of care in this part of the work, is afforded by 
the fact that Mr. Wheeler’s authority for his statement 
is not Tod, as is said in de Noer’s work, but Catrou. Mr. 
Wheeler refers to Catrou in the passage referred to 
in the second volume of de Noer. 

A third European account of Akbar’s death is that 
by the celebrated English traveller, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
who came to India and was at Agra in 1628-29. He 
wrote at almost the same time as van den Broecke, with 
whose account his very closely agrees. 

‘Ecbar taking distaste,” says Herbert, ‘against 
Mirza Ghashaw (the Viceroy of Tutta’s son, and formerly 
high in his favour) for speaking one word which 

bE cbar ill interpreted, no submission will serve his turn, 
no less than his life must pay for it. To which end the 
„King’s physician was directed to prepare two pills of 
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like shape, but contrary operation; Ghashaw must be 

trusted with them, and bring them to Ecbar; who 

(imagining by a private mark he knew the right) bids, 
Ghashaw swallow the other. Ghashaw ignorant of hol 
deceit, by chance light upon the best, so as Ecbar by 

mistake was poysoned, Too soon the miserable Mogol 

perceives his errour, and too late repents his choler ; but 

(for shame concealing the cause) after fourteen days’ 

torment and successless trial to expel the poyson yields 

up the ghost, in the 73rd year of his age, and 52 of his 

reign ; and with all possible solemnity in Tzekander 

(three course from Agiay) in a monument which he had 

prepared, that great Monarch was buried.” (Herbert 
Travels into Africa and Asia the Great, p. 75, ed 

1665). 

The Mughal court chronicle’s account of Akbar's 
death, as given by De Laét, Mannuci, Catrou and Herbert 
receives confirmation from another and an independent 
source. In the chronicles of Rajputs it is stated that 
Akbar died of poison. Akbar came into great and con- 
stant contact with the Rajputs, with whose great ruling 
families he allied himself by marriage. They certainly * 
ought to know the truth about his death. Tod thus 
relates the story in his chronicles of the Rajputs of 
Mewar: “If the annalist of the Boondi State can be 
relied upon, the very act which caused Akbar’s death 
will make us pause ere we subscribe to these testimonies 
of the worth of departed greatness ; and disregarding the 
adage of only speaking good of the dead, compel us to 
institute, in imitation of the ancient Egyptians, a pos- 
thumous inquest on the character of the monarch of the 
Mughals. The Boondi records are well worthy od 
belief, as diaries of events were kept by her princes, who 
were of the first importance in this and the succeeding - 
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reigns ; and they may be more likely to throw a light 
upon points of character of a tendency to disgrace the 
Mughal king than the historians of his court, who had 
very reason to withhold such. A desire to be rid of 
the great Raja Man of Amber, to whom he was so much 
indebted, made the Emperor descend to act the part of 
the assassin. He prepared a majoom, or confection, 
a part of which contained poison ; but caught in his own 
snare, he presented the innoxious portion to the Rajput 
and ate that drugged with death himself. We have a 
sufficient clue to the motives which influenced Akbar to a 
deed so unworthy of him, and which was more fully 
eveloped in the reign of his successor ; namely, a design 
the part of Raja Man to alter the succession, and that 
Khosro, his nephew, should succeed instead of Selim. 
With such a motive, the aged Emperor might have ad- 
mitted with less scruple the advice which prompted an 
act he dared not openly undertake, without exposing the 
throne in his latter days to the dangers of civil conten- 
tion, as Raja Man was too powerful to be openly 
assaulted.” (Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 351—2, ed. 1829.) 
» This account agrees in the main point with the other 
accounts ; but differs in the details as to the person who 
Je to be poisoned and why. These were not matters of 
fact but of opinion, and opinions may vary. But whether 
Akbar intended to poison Raja Man Singh, his Rajput 
wife’s brother, or any other noble, it is pretty clear that he 
unwittingly poisoned himself. This, let it be repeated 
once again, isa very melancholy conclusion to which to 
come to, and I wish I could avoid coming to it. But 
cape it cannot be helped. It is melancholy to reflect 
Ahat Akbar after all did not escape the dangers of his 
| high and irresponsible position as an unconstitutional 
autocrat. 
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About the exact date of Akbar’s death there is not 
much doubt. All who chronicle it have given dates 
which, zz¢ery se, agree except Jehangir, who puts it te 
days later; but he is evidently mistaken and his a) 
throughout are somewhat confused. Inayutulla, in the 
work above quoted, “ Takmila-i-Akbar Nama, ” gives 
the date as 12th of Jemada-i-Akhir or the latter Jemada 
of 1014 of the Hijra era. Ferishta has the 13th of the 
same month. This difference of a day does not matter 
much. Muhamad Amin in his “ Anfan-l-Akbar ” gives 
the 12th (Elliot, VI, 248) and agrees with these. Abdul 
Baki says that Akbar died on 23rd Jemada-i-Auwal or the 
first Jemada. Here “ Auwal” is evidently a mistake 
“ Akhir.” The year 1014 commenced on oth May À 
(Sewelland Dikhshit, Indian Calendar, p. CXXXIV, 
Table XVI,) from which the 12th Jemada-i-Akhir would 
be r2th and 13th October 1605, as the Musalman day 
commenced at sunset. 

The duration of Akbar's reign was from Rabi-ul- 
Akhir, 963, to Jemad-i-Akhir ro14, that is, 51 years 
and 2 months. These are lunar years, which are equa] 
to 49 solar yearsand 7 months. According to English" 
reckoning he reigned from March 1556 to October 1605. 
(Cf. Table of Akbar’s regnal years in Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. V, p. 246. Sewell and Dikhshit, op. cit. p. CXXXIIL) 
Akbar, therefore, missed his Jubilee of half a century by 
only 5 months. But he might have celebrated his 
Jubilee according to the original Jewish or Biblical 
reckoning, and I believe French reckoning too—at the 
commencement of his fiftieth year, ze, when he had 
completed his seven weeks of years, 7 x 7=49. (Leviif 
cus, XXV. 8.) 


R. P., KARKARIA, 





Art.—IV. FROM PEKIN TO SIKHIM, THROUGH GOBI 
i AND THIBET. 





PREFATORY NOTE. 





Tue following articles, written by the Count de Lesdain, 
describing the adventurous journey concluded in November last, by 
his wife and himself, should be of considerable interest to our 
readers. All rights of republication and translation are strictly 
reserved. ; 

e. VII—From LEANTCHOU To GNANSITHOU. 


PREPARATION FOR TIBET. 


O“ the 5th of May we started again for the town 
of Yung Thrung, from which we proposed to 
make an expedition into the desert to look for another 
lake, marked on some maps, of which the inhabitants 
of the country professed complete ignorance. From 
this lake we intended to go to Moming, and thence to 
Gnansithou, all the while remaining inside the Gobi. 
In this latter town, almost on the borders of the North- 
ern Kansuh, we should complete our caravan and buy 
the necessary provisions for our crossing of Tibet from 
north to’ south. All the route was entirely new, and 
crossed only country unknown to Europeans. 

We left Leantchou in rain, a light spring rain which 
would last all day, and we reached Yung Thrung in 
two days. Our road crossed valleys formed by water 
courses in the mass of loes, pebbles, and earth brought 
down from the great southern mountains. Some im- 
portant passes are to be found in this chain, which all, 
more or less, lead towards Sining fu. One of them 
is inhabited by some people called Sifins who havea 
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bad reputation and gave some trouble to the explorer 
Bonin. 

On the 8th of May we left Yung Thrung, early, 
hoping to reach Ni- iang pou before night, and plunged dd 
into a mountain defile, following the banks of the river 
Tatto (great river) which does not deserve this pom- 
pous name. All day long we travelled northward, 
cutting across ridges of hills running from east to west, 
all uninhabited, and containing, J think, many minerals. 
Towards the middle, of the afternoon, at a place called 
Hosipou we found a long broad plain fairly well culti- 
vated and covered with farms. The great wall again 
put in an appearance there, in the shape of a moderate 
mound of earth, and all the dwellings had lofty pee 
abundantly fortified with stones and pebbles. Having 
marched another seven miles we reached Ni-iang pou 
just as the sun was setting. 

Ni-iang pou is a picturesque little town on the right 
bank of the Ta Ho, with no great commerce or in- 
dustry. It serves as a rallying point for the farmers and 
peasants scattered over this remote corner of China. _ 
A worm-eaten wooden bridge, on which no heavy load 
dare pass, leads up to it. Opposite the town, on a cone- 
shaped hill stand a large number of small red and white 
pagodas dedicated to the genii of the desert, the wind 
and the rain. Beyond Ni-iang pou lies the bare desert, 
sinking perceptibly towards the north, in which the 
Ta Ho apparently disappears. The mountain ends at 
Ni-iang pou, but one chain extends towards the north- 
west, of which I shall speak again. 

I wished to follow the course of the Ta Ho and 
enquired what became of it. Accordingly, leaving on 
our right a road which leads to Tchong fen, we set out 
across a dry and barren country, the soil of which, 
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being made of pebbles, was firm under foot. I had 
been informed at Ni-iang pou that a series of villages, 
named Tien sou Kiang and Tchung ning ou had been 
built on a stretch of fertile alluvial ground in the heart 
of the desert about 20 miles to the north. We soon 
beheld them, twinkling in the distant mirdge, since 
nothing blocked our view and the day was clear. 

Nothing is more curious and interesting to the tra- 
veller than to find flourishing life and prosperous cultiva- 
tion where he only expected the barrenness of the Gobi. 
These villages are far from poor, and would be rich 
but for the sand hurricanes which from time to time 
“estroy some of their fields and rob them of the profits 
of their labours. The water of the Ta Ho is skilfully 
used for the irrigation of the field, and herds of cows 
and camels feed peacefully around. 

In answer to my question about the Ta Ho, the 
inhabitants of Tien sou Kiang assured me that the 
river did not run on towards the north, but on the 
contrary took a turn to ‘the east, and not far from 
Tchong fen joined the streams which pour into the lake 
Tching trou rou, I decided to verify this statement, 
and the next day reconnoitred the country to the 
north. 

The Ta Ho did in fact change its course and took 
a turn to the east, which would enable it to reach 
Tchong fen, but its volume was very much reduced, a 
large portion of its waters being drawn off for cultiva- 
tion, and a great quantity being lost in the porous 
ground which here took the place of the gravel in the 
desert. In places there were great impassable stretches 
of mud, from which flowed little streams which united 
later on to form again the bed of the river. I saw 
no trace of a lake, except a pond made by human 
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hands and used for watering and bathing animals. As 
I returned to Liensen krang a terrible sand hurricane 
broke out. Immediately on all sides columns of whirl- ~ 
ing sand rose in the air dragging after them all the 
small objects which they encountered. It was soon 
impossible to see even two or three yards ahead, and 
as the wind still grew in violence our only course was 
to stretch ourselves on the ground with cloaks over our 
heads. I admired the patience of the Mongol horses. 
Accustomed from their, youth to these natural hardships, 
they only turned their backs to the wind and from time 
to time shook their ears when the pebbles struck them, 
though the violence of the wind now and again drove « 
them some paces forward. This hurricane lasted for -~ 
about 20.minutes. Then the sky became clear, while 
large masses of sand and dust could be seen travelling 
southwards. According to the inhabitants it was one of 
the feeblest hurricanes that one could experience. I 
shudder at the thought of what the others must be like. 
These hurricanes are called’ “houranes” in Chinese 
Turkestan, where they cause fearful damage ; so at least _ 
the explorers who have experienced them assert. 

Two days later we were back at Ni-iang pou and 
continued our march westward, leaving the bed of the 
Ta Ho tothe south. Our road was crossed by many small 
torrents and river beds, all making for the Ta Ho. In 
these days they are only rarely filled with water during 
the rainy season, but the deep impression they have 
made in the land and the ravines that they have dug out 
prove beyond question that the rainfall, now very feeble 
over all this district, was formerly heavy. This observ- 
ation applies not only to the route which we were then 
taking, but generally to all the north of Kansuh and the 
south of the Gobi. 
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We continued marching westward for two days. 
now rising slightly towards the north and again inclin- 
ing perceptibly towards the south. The country is by 
no means barren, and the abundance and quality of the 
pasturage increased as we advanced. The grass was 
high, there was plenty of good water in the wells- 
There were large herds of cattle, horses, and camels’ 
handed over to the inhabitants of this district for the 
summer by the city traders of Kantchou and the sur- 
rounding country. The peasants who live on these 
wide plains, crossed by high ridges, and marked on the 
map as sandy desert, do not indulge in agriculture 
but are content with the modest profits which they make 
by acting as cattle drovers. There are but few cottages, 
since ten men can overlook a wide stretch of ground. 
In the evening of the second day we reached the little 
ancient garrison town which bears the name of Sia- 
krou and which in olden times was built up against 
the great wall. To the north of this town is an 
immense stretch of grassy plain. i 

From Sia-krou I had suddenly decided to make 
for Kantchou fu, for we had heard much talk of the 
importance and prosperity of that city. The road to 
it which follows the old great wall in a gentle down- 
ward slope is one of the largest in Kansuh. It passes 
many large villages and small fortified towns. The 
country is well cultivated and seems fertile. 

Before reaching Kantchou we crossed the sandy 
bed of the river Edsin Gol, which is very broad, and 
found ourselves suddenly in a very fertile district, abun- 
dantly watered by various tributaries and affluents of 
the river, very populous and full of life. As we ad- 
vanced, the high walls of the town rose before us with 
a curtain of trees in front of them, and tall trees 
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overtopping them from inside. The first sight of the 
town is very pleasing, but unfortunately it does not stand 
a closer examination. In fact, while this town has the 
great advantage of being very shady, it pays for it by 
being built on the site of an ancient marsh and during the 
rainy season it becomes a collection of unhealthy swamps. 
Even during the dry season there are sheets of water, 
sometimes of considerable size, inside the walls on all 
sides, and the inhabitants may be seen angling in the 
pools created by the rains at their very doors, a spectacle 
as amusing as it is uncommon. No house in Kantchou 
is conceited enough to hold itself erect. The ground is 
too soft to bear the weight even of slender mud walls 
for many years, and the buildings, which are incessantly 
being rebuilt, change their position at once, as if afflicted 
‘by perpetual earthquake. This state of affairs causes no 
anxiety to the inhabitants, who live in peaceful happi- 
mess sheltered by roofs which may come down on their 
heads at any minute. Four hundred years ago Kantchou 
occupied a much better position, but popular superstition, 
‘so powerful in China, moved it in consequence of some 
‘disaster, and erected it again in this unsuitable spot. 

We spent some days in Kantchou, during which I 
took the opportunity of increasing the number of mules 
and horses that we should require for our crossing of 
Tibet. I recruited them right and left as chance offered. 
The mules of Northern Kansuh, although moderate in 
‘size, have extraordinary staying power, and can cover 
long distances under a load of 200 pounds on scanty 
nourishment consisting almost entirely of dry straw. 
‘The price of the best of these pack mules seldom 
exceeds 40 taels. The horses are even cheaper, and, 
excluding fast amblers, excellent mounts can be obtained 
for 20 or 30 taels. 
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Han, one of our men, was suddenly taken ill, and 
profited by the seizure to indulge in his favourite secret 
vice of opium. - Unluckily for him, as | made my round 
one night I discovered this, and informed him that he 
must either go back to Leantchou at once or give up 
smoking. He assured me that he was only smoking 
because he was ill, and that opium acted upon him asa 
sedative. He might as well have said an anesthetic, for 
the man seemed absolutely senseless. I left him behind 
us at Kantchou for some days after our departure, hoping 
that he would return to Leantchou. He was an idle 
and stupid fellow, and feeble in ‘health, and I thought 
that perhaps the crossing of Tibet would be more than 
he could manage. To reach Moming we plunged into 
a corner of the Gobi desert, instead of following the high 
road explored some years previously by the great 
Russian traveller Obrotchieff. Moming is situated on the 
river Edsin Gol, and commands the stretch of cultivated 
land which reaches to the centre of the desert for some 
hundred lis on the two sides of that watercourse which 
ends in two important lakes, the Sokho Nor and Athum 
Nor. 

The route that the caravan pursued for several days 
was very monotonous. We travelled between the bed 
of the Edsin Gol and the desert. Occasionally we passed 
small hills, the outlying points of more important ridges 
starting from the Gobi, all running from east to west. 

After a six days’ march we reached on the 29th 
May some sand hills, so high that those previously 
described to the north of the lake Tching trou rou were 
not to be compared with them. They extend for seven 
miles in length and a mile or two in breadth from north 
to south. The highest are collected in the south and 
reach a height varying from 150 to 200 feet, 
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was unwilling to burden our caravan on leaving 
Leantchou. 

Unfortunately there is only one shop in Moming 
and that shop has nothing for sale. With great diffi- 
culty we obtained a little rice, and some peas with which 
I had to nourish my mules for some weeks td get them 
into good condition before venturing into the deserts of 
Tibet. As to buying animals, it was hopeless. All the 
mules which people tried to sell me at ridiculous prices 
were nearly 20 years old and hopped on three legs. 
The camels were only skin and bones, and their wistful 
eyes told a long story of privations and ill-treatment. 

I had no other choice, and had to buy five of these 
poor creatures. I hoped that a substantial diet of peas 
and good grass would quickly restore them to condition 
and I was not disappointed in my expectations. 

There is no Kon Kouan at Moming, and as 
the inns were repulsively dirty we calmly took up our 
quarters in the chief temple, to the great astonishment 
and amusement of the ‘inhabitants of the town. On 
reaching it we found opium smokers settled in the 
temple itself, which removed any hesitation or doubt as 
to the profanation of the sacred place. The chief hall was 
lofty and airy, and much to be preferred to any luxury 
in view of the torrid heat which oppressed the town. 

In the course of the two days that we spent here 
Han arrived from Kantchou by the high road along the 
left hand of the Edsin Gol. He brought with him a boy 
of nineteen called Liao Tsang, consumptive in appear- 
ance, feeble, and entirely devoid of those qualities of 
physical energy which all my men, except Han, pos- 
sessed. I wanted to dismiss this rickety gentleman at 
‘once, but he begged so hard, and affirmed so stoutly 
that he was used to hard work, that I took him with us. 
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It was an unfortunate weakness on my part, for we had 
hardly entered Tibet when he began to be a burden to 
everybody, and he died of chest and heart troubles | 
before the end of the journey. 

Moming would be nothing but a village were it 
not for the peculiarity of its situation, as I explained 
before. The inhabitants assured us that for the past 
three years not a drop of rain had fallen in the district, 
and that the lack of provisions and the sorry condi- 
tion of the beasts was due to ‘this fact. But K the 
Edsin Gol the country would be an appalling desert. 

Three high roads meet here, one comes from Re- 
palaraitze, another from Hamil, the third goes to 
Lutchou fu. The road from Hamil passes to the east 
of alow range of mountains which is visible to the 
north-west of the town. 

The evening before the day of our departure heavy 
rain fell for the first time for years, and caused a great 
sensation. Some well-disposed spirits attributed this 
sudden fructifying downpour to’ the fortunate influence 
of our presence, which was very good of them. 

On the 2nd of June we nearly lost the whole 
caravan in less than a quarter of an hour, in crossing 
the Edsin Gol. The bed of this river consists of shift- 
ing sand, constantly moving, whose exact situation is 
accordingly very difficult to determine. The peasants 
and caravan drivers who have to cross it fix wooden 
stakes here and there to mark the passage. Unluckily 
for us the current had carried away half of them and the 
ford was only marked out for the first hundred yards, 
The whole breadth is about 250, and when we reached 
the middle of the stream, which was swift, if not deep, 
we suddenly discovered that our pack mules instead of 
advancing were gradually disappearing under water, 
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our horses began to do the same, and we only had 
time to slip from our saddles into the water, while the 
terrified drivers ran from one animal to another, as. 
far as the shifty sand would permit, vainly striving 
to set them on their legs again. Only the camels 
reached the further bank without much difficulty, since 
their large flat feet did not penetrate into the sandt r 
the liquid mud. The mules, horses, and asses, con- 
tinued to sink. Luckily the river was not more than 
three feet deep, and when the poor beasts had sunk 
up to their stomachs the enlarged surface of their bodies. 
and loads helped to stay their descent into the mud and 
sand, We were all up to the waist in water, obliged 
to take every precaution against being sucked down our- 
selves, while we had to disengage the animals which 
would all have perished without our help. First the 
loads were carried to the. bank, each 100 lbs. requiring 
the efforts of six men, then the beasts were lifted out 
with levers of wood, and all were saved except two. 
This accident gave us six hours’ hard work, and we 
encamped where we were, only a mile and a half from 
the town, since we could not pursue our march. We 
also had to dry all our wet things inthe sun. We lost 
several curiosities in this manner, such as paintings and 
embroidery. Our food had not suffered at all, having 
been on the backs of the camels. 

Our route from Moming to Gnansithou requires little 
description. The country which we crossed, although 
forming part of the Gobi desert from its shape, position, 
and climate, was not absolutely barren, owing to the 
presence of villages wherever there was a small stream, 
ora well to provide water and foster the growth of a little- 
grass. The track was not often trodden, to judge from 
its appearance, and when we had passed the small towm 
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of Rettentze the only travellers we met were an honest 
peasant who was pursuing, at such speed as his donkey 


could compass, his daughter, who had eloped towards _ 


Hoaraitze with a long haired young gallant. 

I would observe that the lakes marked on one of 
the maps of Asia published by the London Royal Geo- 
graphical Society do not exist. A huge sandy basin 
is there instead, and no water is to be obtained in this 
neighbourhood. 

On the roth of June we came in sight of Gnan- 
sithou, which, so far from being an important town, is 
a poor place half buried in the sand which the desert 


winds have heaped against “ss walls, and resembling _ 
Tchong fu in its position and its poverty. Once again | 


~ 


we Had been misinformed, and were to encounter the ~ 


greatest difficulty in equipping ourselves suitably for 
incontesiably the hardest and most dangerous portion 
of our journey. 

For various reasons I did not halt in the town itself, 
but having noticed good pasturages round the village of 
Pow Kankou, I pitched our tents on a threshing floor 
of earth stamped flat, sheltered by tall trees which made 
an excellent camping ground. I was specially anxious 
to avoid the necessity of revealing our future plans in 
any way, and up to that time I had been able to keep 
our Secret fairly well. I was afraid that the prefect of 
Gnansithou might suspect our intention of entering and 
crossing Tibet, and might oppose it. I was still more 
afraid that he would attempt to assist us, and would 
encumber our movements with an escort of rascals. 
Accordingly I thought it wise to have no dealings 
with this gentleman, and to achieve this was obliged 
not to stay in his town In Gnansithou I could 
not have refused to receive him; whereas at Pow 
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Kankou etiquette would forbid him to visit us in our 
humble tent, and I could deal summarily with any 
envoys from him. 

When travelling in China one must take a high line 
to avoid trouble, while in Tibet one must be unostenta- 
tious, and above all try not to attract attention. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Gnansithou I 
had given myself out as a humble merchant in search 
of furs and skins who desired to enter upon the high 
table land of Tibet to obtain them. I do not flatter 
myself that this story was believed by all whom we met, 
but I am sure that it never did us any harm, which is 
more than many explorers under their various disguises 
have been able to assert. 
~ We set ourselves at once to hunt for the necessary 
provisions and animals, I say to hunt for, for a reason- 
able amount of stock could not be found in one place. 
One man could sell us 2olbs. of rice, another 15. 
Under these circumstances it was hard to hunt up the 
thousands of pounds of rice, flour, millet, and peas which 
we needed for our maintenance. Transport animals 
were still more difficult to obtain, and for some days I 
really thought that we should find it impossible that 
year to procure pack animals and to enter Tibet during 
the good season. 

I had been impressed by the fact stated in the 
reports of all travellers that no sufficient nourishment 
could be found on the plateaus of Tibet for beasts, 
which died one after another, and thus imperilled the 
lives of the travellers who had ventured into these 
deserts. Accordingly I had thought out a plan by which 
I hoped to reach my destination safely, even if we 
should find it impossible to get fresh victuals or to obtain 
fresh animals throughout our whole journey. 
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This plan, which was very simple, consisted in sacri- 
ficing the majority, about three-quarters, of the pack 
animals to the safety of the stronger ones, and not re, 
attempt to bring any to our destination except those 
which were absolutely necessary. I reckoned that by 
loading 35 animals with peas for the nourishment of 
twelve others, when the grass failed or was poor in 
quality, and by abandoning these 35 when the provi- 
sions which they carried were consumed, I should about 
double our chances of success. I do not pretend to 
assert that this proceeding was wholly devoid of cruelty 
in itself, but I argued that it was far more inhuman 
and blameworthy to sacrifice the lives of my men to th 
safety of lower animals. 3 

I had fully determined to take camels in preference 
to other means of transport, since they carried pro- 
portionately larger loads and ate less. But I had to 
give up this idea, for it was absolutely impossible to buy 
any of these animals. The few merchants at Gnan- 
sithou who possessed any had sent them out to pasture 
and declined to send for them without receiving the fully 
price before I could even see them. 

Accordingly I had to buy mules, and even asses, 
since there were not enough mules for our requirements. 
So I sent my people round all the. villages in the 
neighbourhood and in six days they managed to buy 
33 pack animals. These, with the 13 mules, 4 horses, 
and 4 camels that I had already obtained on the way 
raised the sum total of our baggage animals to 54. Most 
of them were in good condition and seemed able to bear 
the fatigues and privations of a journey across Tibet. | 
had certainly paid more than their value. Either my 
men had pocketed a round sum or the sellers had really 
forced up the prices. If by chance any other explorers 
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undertake a similar journey I strongly recommend 
them to buy all the animals they may need at Sining- 
fu or at Leantchou, preferably at Sining-fu It will 
‘not cost them more, and they will obtain animals used 
to mountains, precipices, snow, and even to glaciers, a 
combination of invaluable qualities. 

The provisions also took six or seven days to collect 
and were piled up in great heaps round our two tents, 
causing the greatest surprise to the peaceful inhabitants 
of Pow Kankou. We had overgome one of our last 
difficulties by obtaining camel’s hair bags which were 
quite new and in which our provisions ran no risks 

f being scattered along the road, as had unluckily 
-happened in January in the Gobi desert. My men 
spent their time in making loads of equal weight, so as 
not to gall the backs of the animals, and in stuffing the 
pack saddles which in China are always inadequately 
stuffed when bought. Our camp was a scene of great 
activity, especially when the animals returned from 
pasture in the evening, skipping and frisking in all 
directions, with no suspicion as to the sad fate which 
“awaited them. 

When the loads were ready I had them weighed, 
and thus obtained an exact notion of the extent of our 
provisions. We had 6,ooolbs. of peas for the animals, 
80olbs. of rice, 7oolbs. of flour, 55solbs. of millet, 
plenty of salt and sugar, and a little vinegar and Chinese 
wine. It was nothing much to boast about, nor could 
we expect much variety in our menu, but it was enough 
to keep us going, and I relied upon some lucky shoots 
to give us from time to time a good dish of meat. 

It was only on the evening before our departure 
that the mandarin in charge of Gnansithou decided 
to show any sign of life. He sent to me several of his 
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subordinates in succession. I bowed them all out very 
politely and assured them that the pleasure of shooting 
was quite enough to embolden us to face the privations . 
and perils of which they insisted on giving us a fearful 
description. As we were leaving Pow Kankou as early 
as possible the next day I invited them cordially to | 
visit me again in the afternoon if they wished for more | 
details. Whether they returned or not is hardly a | 
matter of history. 

The 25th June was a great day for us. We broke up | 
our camp to move to the assault of the unknown plateau : 
and the huge mountain chains which make Central . 
Tibet practically impassable. I must admit that our first 
day’s march was not encouraging. The animals, esi 
after their stay of nearly ten days amid abundant | 
pasturage, showed one after another an unpromising . 
desire to throw off their loads and to return to the : 
attractive neighbourhood of the deep grass. Some of: 
them had the delicate considerateness to choose the — 
moment of crossing a broad river for the execution of 
this intention, and thus threw the whole caravan intog 
confusion. While our men worked up to the waist in 
water, at saving the sacks, my wife and I had the utmost 
difficulty in preventing the escape of the mules which 
had crossed first. The peaceful and unconcerned camels 
alone retained their dignity on this memorable day. 

When we halted at nightfall we had covered but a 
very little distance though we were almost tired out. 
Our ten caravan drivers pulled long faces at the prospect 
of other marches of this character, for the few miles 
that we had accomplished had in no way reduced they 
spirits of the beasts. I 

In fact the next day we advanced about ten miles 
at the cost of much exhaustion, and, which was specially 
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which no water or grass could be obtained. Our troubles 
had only begun, but at least our baggage animals had 
become more manageable. 

In the morning the sky was clear, and the wind ha J 
dropped The gorge to which I was leading the caravan 
was plainly visible, and we reached it after marching some 
seventeen miles over firm ground rising about one and a 
half yards in a hundred in a gentle and regular slope. 

On reaching the mouth of this gorge we saw a 
charming and unexpected sight. A torrent of foaming 
water fell into a cafion some hundred feet. deep, down 
a bed which it had dug for itself in the loes. Here and 
there the sharply cut banks drew closer together. It, 
could not be seen from the desert, in which it terminated, 
and from a little distance it was imperceptible, buried 
as it was in its steep channel. 

As we went on we found that the gorge widened 
considerably, that the sides of the cafion sank to the 
level of the water, and that an oasis of grass and trees 
had developed in a well watered corner sheltered from 
the wind. We pitched our tent under some over- 
arching trees, beside the torrent, and let the animals 
loose to crop the grass. 

An amusing incident occurred towards evening. 
Some honest peasants from Gnansithou knowing the 
rich pasturage of this oasis, had taken up their abode 
for the summer in a sheltered spot a little to the south 
of that which we had selected, and were peacefully 
watching their herds of mules, asses, and sheep. When 
we arrived they took us for brigands, of whom there are 
plenty in the district, and having no idea of our numbers: 
or of our real business, they bravely took up arms to 
defend their herds which they supposed to be threatened. 
Thus it came to pass that just as our men were beginning 
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were now 6,400 feet above sea level. It was the begin- 
ning of the great climb, and we only hoped we might 
never have to cross more difficult country. As long as 
we followed the course of the torrent marching was 
easy, and we avoided having to climb the surrounding 
ridges. The water was very low, and when we were 
compelled by a rock to cross the stream the animals did 
not sink in further than the knees. Tamed by the 
work of the last few marches the pack animals let them- 
selves be led peacefully and made no further attempts 
to get rid of their loads? 

On 30th June we did not make a long march, only 
eight miles. During the first days of our journey I 
thought it well to halt whenever we reached good 
pasturage in view of the fact that we might afterwards 
have todo without it very often. We followed the 
gorge which I have described, and approached a curious 
rampart of pointed mountains, at the foot of which the 
torrent suddenly turned to the right between two masses 
of rocks. A great number of torrent beds proved that 
the road we were taking must be almost entirely flooded 
and impassable in the rainy season and at the melting 
of the snows. We found it quite easy and very 
picturesque. The water had cut its way across gravel, 
sand, and loes, forming here and there embankments of 
strange shape, fantastic arches, and grottoes of all kinds, 
Some camels must have past over the road a few days 
before, for their footprints were still fresh. 

On the next day we soon reached the end of the 
defile, and a broad wide plain on a gentle slope spread 
before us, instead of the mountains which we had been 
threading for some days. We had crossed a second and 
more important chain which acts as a step towards the 
high ground of Tibet. At once I directed our course 
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their preparations for a meal we were aware of five gentle- 
men armed with long Mongol rifles who ordered us to 
decamp immediately. They had hardly given vent to 
this preposterous command when my people, relying on 
the superiority of our repeating rifles, threw them- 
selves on the unfortunate herdsmen, disarmed them in 
a moment, and began to inflict a sound beating upon 
them. When I thought they had suffered enough I 
intervened, and explain to them briefly wherein their 
mistake consisted, and how thoughtless actions bring 
unpleasantness to those guilty 6f-them. Then I con- 
fiscated the weapons of these- dangerous neighbours, 
promising to restore them when we started again next 
morning. A few minutes later they were on the best of 
terms with my men, and even sold us one of their finest 
sheep. Our road next day after following for some 
time the course of the torrent, traversed a wide desert 
plateau crossed by cañons dry at this season, which in- 
creased in number as we moved south. In the distance 
rose barren mountains ‘and the vegetation on the 
plateau itself was reduced to a minimum, consisting only 
of some bushes which the camels alone could eat. We 
had advanced in front of the caravan and disappeared 
from them for some time while crossing the dry ravines, 
and when at length we found a suitable camping ground 
on the banks of the river near which we had camped 
on the preceding evening, we found that we were alone. 
The caravan drivers, probably fast asleep on the backs 
of their animals, had lost our trail and wandered off. It 
was late in the evening when they rejoined us, exhausted 
by a trying march across this uneven ground cut by 
deep ravines. 

During the last two days we had risen: some 2,600 
feet, and Gnansithou being about 3,800 feet high we 
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towards a dipin the mountain before us, and all day 
long we advanced in that direction over easy ground. 
In the evening we reached a slender stream which had 
been out of sight till then, just as we were beginning to 
despair of finding drinking water. It was perceptibly 
colder, which was not surprising, seeing that we had 
risen more than 3,000 feet on that day. We had covered 
at least 28 miles, and the animals showed signs of 
fatigue. The grass too was very poor and would not 
be sufficient to support them for two days. 

During the night a deluge of rain came down and 
we had to cover our provision sacks hastily with felt and 
oil cloths. In spite of our precautions the downpour 
was so violent that more than a quarter of the sacks were 
soaked and we had to dry their contents in the sun 
next morning before breaking up the camp. 


We discovered some tents, inhabited by peaceful 
Mongols, in the small valleys across the principal chain. 
They were feeding their flocks of sheep, and could be 
seen riding about on all sides on their small ponies. 
They all wore fur cloaks, and so did we, for the wind 
blew with great violence and the thermometer was near 
freezing point. It was useless to try and climb the rocky 
chain which rose before us,and I ordered a deviation 
to the right. After some twelve miles we reached a 
broad valley shaped like a rounded bay, in the middle of 
which we found fairly good grass. Accordingly we 
encamped and received a visit from two Mongols, 
apparently small mandarins, who informed us that 
our camping ground and a river which rose not far 
from our tents were called Ha She Ha. This place 
is apparently often visited, to judge from the remains of 
fires, and it must have some history, for on a rock a little 
to the left before reaching it are the ruins of a tower. 
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This tower commands a magnificent view of the whole 
plain and of the mountains which we crossed, and as the 
day was clear I took advantage of it to make an exact 
plan of the neighbourhood with the help of an eclimeter 
compass. . | 

July 3rd was a very tiring day, we were continually 
crossing ravines from 30 to 120 feet deep, lying cl° = 
together and all running from south to north. Noth 
was more fatiguing for the animals than this perpetual 
ascent and descent which added considerably to the 
distance. The descent was sometimes so steep that 
the loads slipped over the heads of the beasts and we 
lost much precious time in reloading them. 

None the less we rose 1,000 feet, and had still 
to cross two or three deeper ravines before reaching the 
end of the pass for which we were making. 

Having once crossed this pass, and risen 600 feet 
more, we discovered a broad valley turning perceptibly 
to the north. As we saw no other road before us and 
had no intention of climbing the steep rocky sides of the 
mountains, we went down the valley for some fifteen 
miles: The bottom of the valley practically consisted — 
of the dry bed of a great torrent, in the furrows of which 
many heads of “ovis ammon” wereto be found. This 
fact alone would have proved how many of these animals 
inhabited the mountains to the south, even if we had 
seen none ourselves. There were also many skeletons 
of kyans, or wild asses. 

We came suddenly upon a Mongol camp pitched at 
a place called Ta T’chuen, near copious springs and 
pasturages which would have been very fine if the sheep 
had not cropped it as close as a carpet. We were 
hospitably received by ten Mongols wearing Tibetan 
dress, who sold us two sheep. They seemed much 
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astonished at our presence, and could not understand 
why we had made so great a detour from our way 
to Zaidam simply for the pleasure of fixing the site of 
certain mountains and valleys. 

We spent the next two days climbing a succession of 
ridges and coming down into the deep valleys betwee. 
them. It was very tiring work and we made slow pro- 
gress. Luckily there was plenty of grass. At the end 
of the second day we turned northward again, and having 
climbed a small height on the left bank of the river which 
we had been following all day along the well marked 
tracks made by men and animdls, we came upon the tents. 
of a Mongol colony of some hundred souls, skilfully 
hidden in a small valley which was furnished with a spring 
of pure water and rich in pasture. Flags flew on all 
sides, more especially near the dwelling of a petty prince 
who came to meet us and received us as well as he could 
in spite of his astonishment at our appearance. 


. LESDAIN. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


mn 


s p. RECORDS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, Vol. XXXII, 
Part 4, and Vol. XXXIV, Part 1. Part 4 contains a very interesting 
article on the Geology of the State of Panna, principally with 
reference to the Diamond-bearing deposits, by E. Vredenburg, 
A. R CS. 


AFTER a very graphic qescription of the present methods 
of obtaining the gems, methods that are as old as the mining, 
he makes out a very strong case for the working of these 
deposits by the State. “After careful consideration, I am of 
opinion that it is essential, for the success of the enterprise, 
to secure from the very commencement, and for a certain 
number of years at least, the services of a fully qualified and 
experienced European mining engineer, one witha knowledge 
of coal mining, which is the only sort of mining that can 
be compared to the present one.” He concludes with the 
remark that after at most two years of systematic trials 
it could be seen whether the work would be remunerative 
or not. 

Going into the question of the origin of the Panna diamonds 
it would certainly seem as though future investigation should 
be made in the direction of the basic dykes of Bijawur age. 
It would hardly seem probable to find their origin in the 
granite itself and indeed the facts are very much against such 
an origin, Part I contains an article on coal occurrences in the 
Foot-hills in Bhutan by Guy E. Pilgrim, B. Sc. The coal 
itself has been reduced by crushing to such a flakey condition 
that it is exceedingly friable, and it is impossible to dig it out 
except in the form of dust. It is evident from the article 
that it would probably be a waste of money to prospect 
in this direction for coal. It does not appear that, even at 
Darjeeling, where the beds are much thicker and the quality 
much better, the mining of the coal has proved a paying 
investment. 
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REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR 
ISLANDS AND THE PENAL SETTLEMENT OF PORT BLAIR 
for 1904.05. Calcutta. 


THE mortality due to phthisis still calls for remark despite 
th slight reduction in the death-rate due to the same. 
s hisis caused 174 admissions and 100 deaths during the 
year, 21 less admissions and 10 less deaths than in the previous 
year. This slight diminution in the prevalence of the disease 
is probably attributable to the strict segregation of cases which 
is now enforced. It is not due to an improvement in the 
accommodation provided for the convicts. For while the male 
labouring convict population increased by 648, the accommoda- 
tion failed to keep pace with it.” - 

This is plainly shown on page 32. In 1899 there were 
8,734 male labouring convicts and nominal accommodation for 
9,094. In 1904 there were 11,405 male labouring convicts and 
nominal accommodation for 10,517. 

Thus while the male labouring population has increased in 
the last five years by 2,671 accommodation for only 1,423 men 
had been built up to the close of the year under report. To 
this closer packing of the men in barracks, in the opinion of 
the Senior Medical Officér, the increase in phthisis that has 
occurred since 1900 must chiefly be attributed. 





REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE JAILS IN THE PUNJAB, 
1905. Lakore, 


WE can congratulate the authorities on the excellence of 
their work in the conduct of the jails in the Punjab, They 
have the remarkably low death-rate of 16°34 per mille and this 
notwithstanding the appearance of both cholera and plague, 
which owing to prompt precautions were able to make no 
headway. 

Another point calling for praise is the fact that it has been 
found possible to maintain steady discipline concurrently with 
the fewest cases of corporal punishment on record. Other 
facts, such as the decrease in the number of cases in which 
fetters were imposed, and in attempts to escape, as well as the 
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above all redound to the credit of the staff and the efficiency 
of the subordinate establishment employed in the department, 





REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE POLICE OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES, for the year ending 31st December 1905. Allahabad. 


WE learn from the report that the criminal history of the 
ear was largely influenced by the scarcity and high prices 
fn prevailed, and the effect of these was enhanced by the 
~ éccurrence of an unprecedentedly severe outbreak of plague, 
which caused the evacuation of a large number of villages 
and offered strong temptation to criminally-minded persons, 
There was naturally an increase in the offences against property 
and adecrease in offences against the person. An increase 
in the number of cases of murder and culpable homicide is 
noticed, but no attempt at an explanation is made. 
There was a great increase In dacoity, against which 
proceedings do not seem to have been very successful. 
Weare glad to notice that amongst the Bhars of Benares 
a non-criminal section of the tribe is coming into existence, 
the members of which refuse to marry with the criminal families. 
This is a movement which should be encouraged, 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL, 1934-05. Calcutta, 


A VERY well written report considering the amount of 
information that has to be condensed into the few pages that 
form this book. It is a mine of information, though only the 
salient facts from any one department are shown, for fuller 
information it is necessary to go to the special report of that 
department. 

The book is furnished with an excellent map, which would 
be even more valuable and useful if it were mounted on cotton. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE STORY OF MY STRUGGLES. The Memoirs of Arminius Vambery, 
\ C.V.0., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
~—" Budapest. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 2 Vols. 1905. 


“MAN is the writing himself” is an old saying, and no- 
where is it better illustrated than in the autobiography of 
Professor Arminius Vambery, the „great explorer of Central 
Asia and the Mahomedan world. To all genuine Orientals 
the august personality of the great Hungarian scholar is a 
source of genuine pleasure, and to all men of the world the 
psychological development of the great man is a study of great 
interest. The story of his infinite struggles in life through 
which he rose step by step to eminence and popularity through 
the sheer force of a strong will and a stubborn determination 
possesses so much educating value for the young aspirants to 
fame that it can safely be recommended as one of the “ golden” 
books which every student should read and digest as best as 
he can. Coming to the world without any of those accidents 
of birth and fortune which are regarded as means of advance- 
ment in life and which if possessed would surely make intro- 
duction to the world smooth and easy, Arminius Vambery in 
his childhood only found thorns, privation and misery. His 
great great-grand father came from the worthy little town of 
Bamberg, and when the Emperor Joseph II commanded his 
Jewish subjects to take a surname, his grand-father who 
was born in Hungary, took the name of the town of his 
ancestors and was entered as Bamberger. As time went on, 
the “B” became “W,” and his father wrote his name as 
Wamberger, although he made but little use of this registered 
name, for in those days, the orthodox Jews followed the 
Oriental custom according to which the father’s name is the one 
generally used and the family name is merely of official 
importance. Vambery’s father was not only a devout Jew, but 
also a distinguished Talmudist who often spent whole days and 
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nights in study without troubling himself much about mundane 
affairs. Though a profound scholar in his own way, he was a 
simpleton in society and, as such, was unable’to make his two 
ends meet. While musing and cogitating upon the intricacies 
of the Mishna and Gemara, the good man quite forgot that in 
order to live, one had to look beyond the world of books and 
plunge with courage into the busy market of every-day life. 
But his study could not awaken him to the rude realities of 
life. So his wife came to the conclusion that it would be best 
to leave her husband to his books and herself to look after the 
support of the family, But inexpecienced as she was in the 
struggle for existence, she eould not prosper in life. Rapidly 
her poverty increased, and, to crown all, she lost her husband 
and became a widow with two children in the greatest 
distress. 

One of these children was, of course, Arminius Vambery. 
His mother, a young energetic woman of unwonted activity, 
married again in the belief that she would be able to get a 
man’s support to improve her lot and those of her children, but 
unfortunately her second husband, being an easy-going man, 
could not assist her much. At his suggestion, she with her 
children, left St. Georghen, where Vambery was born, and settled 
at Duna Szerdahely. Vambery was then only three years old. 
It was about this time of his life that an accident brought about 
the lameness of his left leg, an affliction for which no cure was 
found, and the great man became lame for life. When other 
children find roses on their paths, Vambery could find nothing 
but thorns, privation and misery. With the increasing poverty 
his mother began to sell leeches which wasa sort of family trade 
of the Fleuschmanns in Duna Szerdahely. But this too was not 
profitable enough to meet the demand of the poor lady and 
her children, Thus the rosy days of childhood of Vambery 
were for him days of suffering and privation. But poverty 
instead of weakening his health and depressing his energy, 
made him very strong to struggle for existence and made him 
acquainted with “strange bed fellows.” While sauntering 
about in search for bread, Vambery came to know the wander- 
ing gipsies, and his first impressions of nomadic life were 
gained through these brown children of the East. 
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Vambery’s elementary education was received in a third- 
rate school, and his mother kept him vigorously at his lessons. 
When he went to bed, his mother put his books under his pillow 
saying “for knowledge will get into thine head over night, right 

. _ough the bolster.” Up to his eighteenth year, his knowledge 
consisted of the Pentateuch with commentary, the Prophets and 
other Biblical stories, besides Hungarian and German reading 
and writing. When he was about ten, the poverty and misery 
cf the family reached a climax, and in order that he might 
not take the bread out of the children’s mouth, his mother 
made up her mind, though with a heavy heart, to send him out 
of the house as an apprentice to a lady tailoress whose son 
he agreed to instruct in Hebrew in return for which she boarded 
him and initiated him in the mysteries of sewing together 

jlight cotton and linen. materials. This engagement proved 
disagreeable to Vambery and he quitted it within a month and 
returned home. Next he got a teachership in the house of the 

Jewish inn-keeper in the village of Nyek about two hours’ 
journey from Duna Szerdahely. This post he kept only for 
six months and then returned to his mother with eight florins 
im his pocket. Living some time at home, Vambery next 
went to Presburg to devote himself to Christian studies and 
entered the Piarists College to study in the first Latin class. 
At the examination at the end of the first term, he succeeded 
in gaining the approbation of his teachers, and was promoted 
to the second. Atthe end of the second year he obtained a 
certificate of “Eminent” and started for the imperial city of 
Vienna in 1845. From Vienna Vambery went to Lundenburg, 
where his uncle was staying, and again came back to Presburg, 
where he got a teachership, besides studying in the third class 
at the college of the Benedictine monks. Within two years 
he finished the third and fourth classes at the Benedictine 
College, and in 1848 when the War of Independence broke out, 
his stay at Presburg became impossible. So he left the town 
in the capacity of family preceptor of a poor Jew, but returned 
to it after a while and became a student at the Protestant 
Lyceum. But difficulties regarding his livelihood having arisen, 
he decided to study for a year and then seek employment 
as a tutor. At the end of the year he left the school and for 
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want of sixteen florins, could not get his testimonials of merit. 

From 1851 to 1856 Vambery became a professional private 

tutor to gain his livelihood and during the interval, studied 

closely the Oriental languages. ln the beginning of 1857. 
he made up his mind to go to the East. In the meantime 

his mother died, and thus the last link with the land of his 

birth wa- broken. 

Wits, ) hundred and twenty florins in his pocket, which 
he could saé from his income as a tutor, and with the necessary 
passports which he got with the assistance of Baron Joseph 
Eötvös, Vambery started in May 1857 for the East. When he 
landed at the Golden Horn opposite Galatta, he became penni- 
less. From Galatta he went to Pera, where he met, with a 
countryman of his who helped him in finding board and lodging. 
The ’first days of his sojourn in Pera passed away in traversing, 
in all directions both the European and the Turkish quarters. 
of the town and conversing with the Turks in the coffee-houses, 
who were greatly impressed by his knowledge of Turkish and 
Persian. Slowly he made friends among the Turks, and in 
autumn, was summoned by the General-Consul of Denmark to 
give him lessons in French. For eighteen months he taught 
the Consul-General and became thoroughly conversant with 
Turkish society manners and customs and the elegancies of the 
Osmanli speech, as his pupil always entertained a company of 
Effendis and Porte officials in the evenings, with whom Vambery 
conversed for hours. Next he was offered the position of 
private tutor in the Konak of the Hussain Daim Pasha, in the 
town quarter of Kabatash, which he accepted with delight, and 
he henceforth became a regular Turk. His master ordered his 
household to address Vambery henceforth as Reshid, ie, the 
valiant, to which the title of Effendi was added for his linguis- 
tic skill. So Reshid Effendi became his Turkish name, When 
this was done, he was able to move in Turkish society without 
any hindrance. Rising step by step he came into the house 
of the Chief Chancellor of the Imperial Divan, Afif Bey, 
whose son-in-law became his pupil for about twelve months 
and where he had daily intercourse with the ite in Porte 
society, Here he made the acquaintance of Midhat Pasha, 

the tather of the Turkish constitution. 
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In 1859 Vambery received an appointinent at the house 
of Rifaat Pasha, the Minister of Foreign Affairs as a teacher 
of history, geography and French, Besides, he taught Turkish 

- to Count Kayserling of the Prussian Legation who introduced 
him to the then Lord Stratford Canning. In the intervals of 
his regular work as a teacher, he edited a Germano-Turkish 
p fet dictionary containing about 140,000 words, which was 

lished at Pera by Georg Kohler, This was the first work with 
which he appeared before the public and also the first German 
book printed at Constantinople. Moreover he began contribut- 
ing to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung and soon became a 
regular correspondent of the Wanderer. It was about this time 
that he was seized with a desire to take a journey to Central 
Asia to find there a few rays of light to guide him through the 
dark regions of primitive Hungarian history. Judging from the 

Relationship between the written and the spoken language 
of the Osmanlis, he hoped to find among the idioms of the 
Central Asian steppes and of the town dwellers on the other 
side of the Oxus linguistic elements which would show a 
relationship with the Magyar language. This was the principal 
object of his risky adventure in Central Asia. 

In 1861 Vambery returned to Hungary (to Pest) from 
Stambul after an absence of four years to prepare himself to 

, Start for Central Asia, In acknowledgment of his literary 
work, the Hungarian Academy of Sciences made him a 
corresponding member of the Institution and placed at his 

_ disposal one thousand florins to enable him to go into 
the interior of Asia to investigate the relationships of the 
Magyar language. To get this help he was greatly assisted 
by Count E. Dessewffy. Within six months he again left 
Pest for Constantinople and in March 1862 left for Trebizond 
to go to Persia. At Trebizond, he was hospitably received by 
Emin Mukhlis Pasha, the Governor, and continued his journey 
to Persia in the company of a small trading caravan, Arrived 

at Erzerum, he enjoyed a good rest under the hospitable roof 
of the military Governor with whom he was acquainted while 
at Pera, and who convinced of the pious motives of Vambery’s 
journey to Bokhara, instructed him for hours in the mysteries 
of the various orders and especially of the Nakish Bendi 


a’ 
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Crossing the Persian borders at Diadin, he arrived on Persian 
soil and reached Tebiis, where he was greatly helped by an 
European merchant. After a prolonged stay at Tebris, he 
started for Teheran, where he lived at the Turkish Embassy 
and recovered from the fatigues of the journey in the coot 
valley of the Shimran mountains, While he was staying there 
the discouraging news that a journey to Bokhara was fraught 
with gigantic and unconquerable dangers came to him. Besides, 
the war between Dost Mahommed and Ahmed Shah made the 
journey viá Meshed and Mero or vid Herat quite impossible. 
Under the circumstances be started for South Persia and reached 
Ispahan in the company of some Tartar pilgrims who were 
then returning to Central Asia after performing the Haj. The 
Turkish Ambassador, Hder Effendi, apprehensive of danger 
to Vambery’s life when in Central Asia, especially requested 
the leader of the pilgrims to take care of him and protect him 
by giving rich presents: he also gave him an authorised 
passport bearing the name of Hadji Mehemmed Reshid 
Effendi with the official signature and seal of the Sultan of 
Turkey. This passport rescued Vambery’s life many times 
when in Khiva and Bokhara. Besides this great help, Dr. 
Bimsenstien, an Austrian by birth who then acted as physician 
to the Legation at Teheran, seemed much concerned about 
Vambery. When he saw him starting on his dangerous 
adventure in Central Asia, he called him into his dispensary 
and gave him three pills, saying “ These are strychnine pills. 
I give them to you to spare you the agonies of a slow martyr’s | 
death. When you see that preparations are being made to 
torture you to death, and when you cannot see a ray of hope 
anywhere, then swallow these pills; they will shorten your 
agony.” With tearsin his eyes, the kind-hearted man gave 
him the fateful globules which Vambery carefully concealed 
in the wadding of his upper garment. 

In Ispahan and Shiraz, he saw the graves of Hafiz and 
Saadi and the many glorious monuments of venerable 
antiquity, especially the ruins of Persepolis, Then he set 
his face towards the Caspian Sea, The journey was extremely 
perilous, and the preservation of his ézcagnito was a tremendous 
mental and physical exertion. During the whole of the 
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journey, he was ever on his guard and never by the slightest 
mistake or neglect, betrayed his identity. In this way, he 
visited Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarkand and was introduced 
into the presence of the Emirs of these respective places. In 
his earlier works, Vambery gave us many exciting and 
critical incidents of his éxcognito in Central Asia, but here 
he entertains us with another more equally romantic 
and exciting. When he went to Khiva, he was accom- 
panied by an Afghan. He was a Kandahari who, during 
the British occupation of 1840, had escaped the English 
| Criminal Law; he had spent some time in the Afghan Colony 
on the Caspian Sea and afterwards had wandered about for 
many years in Khiva He would insist that in spite of his 
knowledge of the languages of Islam, Vambery was a disguised 
European and, therefore, a dangerous spy. At first Vambery 
treated him with every possible mark of respect and polite“ 
ness; he flattered his vanity but all in vain. The scoundrel 
would not be taken off his guard, and one evening he over- 
heard him saying to the head of the caravan: “TI bet you, he 
is a Feringhi or a Russian spy, and with his pencil he makes a 
note of all the mountains and valleys, all the streams and 
springs, so that the Russians can later on come into the land 
without a guide to rob you of your flocks and children. In 
Khiva, thanks to the precautions of the Khan, the rack will do 
its part and the red hot iron will soon show what sort of metal 
he is made of.” Vambery, with infinite self-reserve, managed to | 
show cold indifference to this discourse, But one evening, during 
his passage through the steppe, the Afghan was quietly smoking 
his opium pipe, in the night camp. By the glimmer of the 
coals on his water-pipe Vambery met his dull, intoxicated 
gaze, and a diabolical idea took possession of him. “ This 
man is planning my destruction and he can effect it; shall I 
throw one of my strychnine pills into his dish of tea, which he 
is even now holding in his shaky hand? I could thus save 
myself and accomplish my purpose.” A horrible thought 
no doubt. He took the pill from the wadding of his cloak 
and held it for some time between his fingers close to the 
edge of the dish. The deadly silence of the night and the 
opium fumes which held this man under the spell seemed to 
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favour his devilish scheme, but when in his distraction, he gazed 
upwards and saw the brilliantly shining canopy of heaven, 
the magic beauty of the stars overmastered him ; the first rays 
of the rising moon fell upon him—he stayed his hand, ashamed 
of meditating a deed unworthy of a civilised man and quickly 
hid the fateful pill again in the lining of his dervish cloak. 

After his dangerous adventure with the Emir of Bokhara, 
Vambery commenced his return to Europe in the company of 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca. Leaving Samarkand behind 
he approached the south-west of Persia At Kerki on the 
Oxus, he was received kindly by Rahmet Bi, a trusty chamber- 
lain who afterwards became Minister to the Emir of Bokhara. 
This man seemed to have guessed his éxcognito but following 
the promptings of his kindly feelings, did not betray him, but 
on the other hand, helped with a passport for safe conduct in 
Central Asia. He reached Herat and stayed there for several 
weeks to allay the most trying fatigues of the journey. Here 
he was introduced to Prince Yakub Khan, then Governor of 
Herat but afterwards Amir of Afghanistan and a son of Shere 
Ali Khan, Amir, Prince Yakub, peering into his face, said, 
“Walla au billa Faringi hasti” (this man must be a 
European). This Vambery denied and the conversation was 
then changed. But the ex-Amir Yakub told the story thus 
afterwards: “{ was seated in an upper chamber watching 
@ parade of my troops, and the band was playing on the open 
ground in front of my window. I noticed a man beating time 
to the music of the band with his foot, I knew at once that 
he must be a European as Asiatics are not in the habit of doing 
thus, Later on, when this man came into my durbar, I charged 
him with being a Feringhi which he denied. However, I did 
not press the matter, being afraid that if suspicion had been 
roused against him, his life might not have been safe.” 

From Herat Vambery came to Meshed, where he was 
kindly received by Colonel Dolmage. From Meshed he came 
to Teheran, where Sir Charles Alison, the English Envoy, asked 
him to write an account of his travels and gave him official 
recommendations to Lord Palmerston, Lord Strangford, Sir 
John Sheil, Sir H. Rawlinson, and other political and scientific 
notabilities in London, The Russian Ambassador, M. Von 
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Giers, also urged him to go to St. Petersburg, but Vambery 
did not listen to him. After a stay of three months at Teheran 
he left the Persian capital and travelling vzá Tebriz, Erzerum 
and Trebizond, where his European friends most warmly 
received and féted him reached Pest in May 1864 At home, 
the kind of reception given to him was greatly disappointing ; 
only the Hungarian Academy did all they could to make up the 
neglect of others. So he made up his mind to go to England 
and appear before the London Geographical Society, the best 
known forum of Asiatic travel. Through the intervention of 
his noble patron, Baron Eötvös, he got a loan of a few hundred 
florins from the Library Fund of the Hungarian Academy by 
depositing his Oriental manuscripts, the treasured results of 
his travels and started for London: In the railway carriage 
from Dover to London, one Mr. Smith was so pleased with 
the purpose of his journey that on his arrival in London, he 
took Vambery to Hotel Victoria, engaged a splendid room for 
him, entertained him right royally, found for him a private 
house and paid the first month’s rent for him. After he had 
seen him comfortably settled this kind-hearted man took leave 
of Vambery and never met him again, When he became 
somewhat familiar with London life, he presented his letters 
of introduction to Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; Sir Henry Rawlinson, the great- 
est authority on Central Asian affairs; Sir Henry A. Layard, 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Sir Justin 
Sheil, former Ambassador at Teheran, and Lord Strangford 
the great authority on the Islamic East. All gave Vambery 
a hearty welcome. Under the auspices of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, he gave a lecture on Central Asia at Burling- 
ton House, and through the help of Lord Strangford, got 
Mr, John Murray as the publisher of his Central Asian travels, 
The British Ambassador at Teheran asked him to draw up 
a memorandum on the condition of things in Central Asia 
which he did and was with great kindness received by Lord 
Palmerston, then Prime Minister. Thus he became a great 
figure in England and became introduced to the Atheneum 
and Cosmopolitan clubs where he became acquainted with 
King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales. 
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Having created a name in England and assured his 
greatness in the world, Vambery went to Hungary, and 
through the help of the Emperor Francis Joseph, got the 
Professorship of Oriental Languages in the University of Buda- 
pest, which he still holds. This appointment gave him ample 
time to devote his labour in the journalistic direction. Between 
1865 and 1885 he wrote very largely on political and politico- 
economic questions of Central Asia, Persia, Turkey in English, 
German, French, Hungarian and American periodicals, and 
published (1) Power of Russia in Asia, (2) Central Asia and 
the Anglo-Russian Frontier Question, (3) The Coming Struggle 
jor India, published in «1885, when England and Russia 
were about to wage a war on the Pendjdeh question. After 
the publication of the latter work, Vambery was invited 
by Queen Victoria to dinner at Windsor Castle, where 
he remained one day enjoying the kindness of the great 
Queen and -visiting the objects of historical interest in the 
Castle. After her death in 1901, her son and successor, Edward 
VII, showed him many marks of favour. In 1902 Vambery 
was decorated by King Edward VII by conferring upon him 
the third class (Commander) of the Victorian order on the 
seventieth anniversary of his birthday. The following very 
interesting incident took place while Vambery lived at 
Sandringham: “Atthe time of my visit to Sandringham,” 
says Vambery, “I lived in the apartments of the late Duke 
of Clarence, who was absent at the time and thus I became 
the neighbour of Prince George as he was then called (now 
Prince of Wales). One afternoon, while I was occupied 
with my correspondence, I received an invitation from the 
Queen to join her in the garden; as I wished to wash my 
hands before going down I rang several times for warm water, 
but no one came, At length the young Prince came to my 
door, and asked me what I wanted. I told him, and he disap- 
peared, returning in a few minutes with a large jug in his hand 
which he placed, smiling, on my washstand.” On another 
evening at Sandringham, a gala dinner was given in honour of 
Queen Victoria and Vambery was to take Princess Louise in 
to dinner; King Edward VII took a glance at the assembled 
guests, then approached Vambery saying “ Vambery, why did 
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you not put on orders?” Before Vambery’s reply, the Princess 
Louise (now Duchess of Fife) said: “Why papa, Professor 
Vambery ought to have pinned some of his books on to his 
coat; they would be the most suitable decorations.” 

Besides enjoying the confidence of King Edward VII, 
Vambery is intimately acquainted with Sultan Abdul Hamid 
of Turkey and Shah Nasreddin of Persia. His acquaintance 
with the former dates from the time when he was a tutor of the 
wife of Ghalib Pasha, Fatma Sultan. It was during this 
tutorship that he was particularly struck by a slender, pale 
looking boy who used to sit behind him and hear his discourse. 
He was a brother of Vambery’s pupil and was then called 
Prince Hamid Effendi. In time, this slender, pale looking boy 
became Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey, and invited Vambery 
more than once to Constantinople, for consultation on political 
questions. With the late Shah of Persia, Nasreddin, he was 
acquainted when his Persian Majesty paid his third visit to 
Europe and visited Budapest, where Vambery welcomed him 
on behalf of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in a Persian 
speech. In 1900 when his son and successor, the present 
Shah of Persia, Mozuffaruddin, passed through the capital of 
Hungary, Vambery met him for the second time, nearly forty 
years after his first visit with the young ruler whom he first met 
in 1862 when he was Governor of Azerbaidshan. Before his 
imperial Majesty arrived at Budapest, he several times enquired 
for Vambery to learn his whereabouts, and when he arrived at 
the station of Budapest he looked round enquiringly and said 
“Where is Vambery?” Vambery was immediately called and 
the Persian monarch pressed his hand in the most friendly 
manner and invited him to come with him to the hotel. In 
course of his conversation with the Persian King, Vambery 
suggested the regeneration of Persia on Western models to 
which the King replied: “ Very well, very well, but that will 
take time.” 

The last chapter of the memoirs entitled “The Struggle’s 
End, and yet no End” contains the author’s reflections from 
a careful comparison of certain institutions, manners, and customs 
in Asiatic and European society and hence is the most 
important of all. “These reflections,” says Vambery, “the 
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chief factors of the transformation of my mental life, are 
very possibly shared by many others and explained in various 
ways, but the manner in which I gained my experience was 
rather out of the ordinary, for before me no European or 
Asiatic ever acted so many different parts on the world’s stage 
in two continents, and I will, therefore, endeavour to draw a 
comparison between some institutions, manners and customs 
of society in Asia and Europe. I will reveal a picture of my 
mental conditions when, saturated with Asiatic ways of 
thinking, I made the acquaintance of varions European 
countries, and how, when comparing the two worlds, I 
came to the conclusion that here as there shortsightedness, 
prejudice, prepossession and want of objectiveness prevented 
the forming of sound and just opinions.” The author’s com- 
parison is a delightful reading, showing deep insight into the 
social manners and customs of East and West. With a 
singular courage of conviction, he exposes the defects cf both 
the types of civilisation as found in Asia and Europe. 

Vambery’s is a most successful life, and as it is full of 
bitter and hard struggles, so it is crowned with singular honour 
and renown, We have not read another piece of autobiogra- 
phy which is so candid, lucid, and interesting. The author 
most distinctly points out the steps through which his psycholo- 
gical development took place, without concealing from public 
knowledge the rather undignified fact of his poor early life. 
If there is any man in the modern world, who can be called 
a self-made man, he is certainly Vambery. “ And now the 
evening of my life,’ says Vambery,“ has come; the setting 
sun is casting warning shadows before me, and the chilliness 
of the approaching night becomes perceptible. I sit and think 
of all the dangers, difficulties and troubles of the day that 
is past and in the possession of my two jewels (experience and 
independence) I feel fully rewarded for all I have gone through. 
It has been my good fortune to contribute my mite to 
the enlightenment and improvement of my fellow-creatures, 
and when I made the joyful discovery that my books were 
being read all over Europe, America, and Australia, the con- 
sciousness of not having lived in vain filled me with a great 
happiness,” 
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-HARSA VARDHANA, EMPEREUR ET POETE, by Maurice, L. Ettin- 
ghausen, M. R. A.S. (Ernest Leroux, Paris.) 


| A THESIS presented to the Sorbonne, to qualify the author 
‘for a degree. It will hardly appeal to the public, but will be 
‘appreciated by the specialist. A careful and. scholarly per- 
‘formance, of the general type of French scientific and historical 
imonographs. 

k Te ee CrP ere A N ae EEE 
ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES ON SOUTHERN INDIA, by Edgar Thurston. 
E (Government Press, Madras.) 


MR. THURSTON’s position as Saperintendent of the Madras 
provernment Museum has afforded him facilities of which he 
as taken full advantage to produce an excellent and readable 
ook, copiously illustrated with 40 plates. He modestly terms 
it a farrago, intended to be of use only to those already engaged 
in the study of such questions. But it seems tous that this 
peek should be found of very general interest, and that it 
should secure a wide circle of readers. We can have no 
‘feelings but those of gratitude to all who, like Mr. Thurston, 
labour to establish a better acquaintance among the rulers of 
this huge continent with the ideas, fancies, and beliefs, of its 
various inhabitants, 


HE WRONG ENVELOPE, AND OTHER STORIES, by Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE is really nothing to be said about Mrs. Molesworth's 
latest book, except that it resembles her other successful efforts. 
to cater for the taste of the rather prosaic and unromantic girl. 
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Subha Bibéha (The auspicious marriage), [The Mozoom- 
dar Library, 20, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta.] 


This short story of a hundred and twenty-five pages is 
evidently from the pen of a lady. We know of no male writer 
in the field of Bengalee literature who can so closely and 
carefully observe the minute details of the daily life of Indiari 
ladies of the upper-middle elass. The book is a singular addi 
tion to Bengalee literature. Its plot, 5e en scène, and incidents 
are simplicity itself. There is no science, no book-learning, ana 
but few ethical problems in it from beginning to end ; and it all 
goes in one small volume for the tale concerns but the members 
of a few families related to one another. We can apply to i' 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s remarks about George Eliot's Sz/as 
Marner. The “charm of the piece, the perfection of tone and 
keeping, the harmony of the landscape, the pure, deep humanity 
of it, all make it a true and exquisite work of high art.” 
Though it is a simple tale simply told it betrays in the writer. 
a wonderful faculty to observe an uncommon grasp of the sub 
ject and a marvellous power of observation. There is sufficient, 
internal evidence to make us confident in asserting that th 
work is written by a lady who is the master of a fascinating 
style, and a word-painter of no mean order. It is she, perhaps 
who contributed a few brilliant sketches to the Zédhand. 

Because “the smallest speck is seen on snow” we woul 
like to point out a few blemishes in the work. In Bengal a bo 
—even when he is an only child—is weaned long before he 
eleven. Young men of twenty-five never sleep with them 
mother, and, like Hamlet, seek “metal more attractive.” 
Every house in Calcutta does not possess a garden, and a 
tank. During the rains cow-dung intended to be used as 
fuel is not kept exposed in the yard. Our authoress is, 
perhaps, acquainted with English. But she ought to have 
known that old women of the type of Niru’s aunt do not inter- 
lard their conversation with English words. The character 
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JE Niru's mother is the worst drawn in the book—for she pre- 
seuits a contrast—the “reformed” in her character does not 
hade off gradually and imperceptibly into the “ conservative 
if her, E 
4 We accord the new writer a hearty welcome, and hope- ` 
Jhe will be able to do for Bengal what George Elict did for 
‘great Britain by her exposition of the middle class minds of 
per day. . 
à Chin-Vramana. (Travels in China) by De. Indu. Mâdhab.-. 
Mullick, MA, BL. [S. C Mozoomdar, 20, Cornwallis Street, , 
palcutta.] 


€ his volume of some two hundred: pages embodies the- 
fesults of the author’s observations during his tour in the’ 
k Par East. 
4 The Doctors scientific training has sharpened his power ; 
| dr observation, and sights of sorrow ‘and suffering have not - 
made him a cynic. Little acts of kindness never escape his | 
notice, and he relates touching incidents in touching language 
i he author’s deductions are such as one cannot but.approve, 
| x The author had contributed a series of articles in news- 
| ‘bapers and magazines. Some of these he has collected in this 
folume, No wonder the chain of narrative snaps here and 
- there, and at least one promise of “I will relate hereafter” is 
hot fulfilled. On page 23 he writes of the Tibet expedition ;. 
“but he refers to the Burmese expedition, On page 169 he 
Writes : “I have brought a picture of such a stupa with 
“me, lts representation is given above.” Asa matter of fact 
) the representation is to be found four chaptets back (page 135), 
These are shortcomings which could easily have been avoided, 
9 The most remarkable feature of the work is its language. 
<The language used by the author is the racy, colloquial 
É YBengalee used by the people in ordinary conversation. It is 
“likely to gladden the hearts of men like Mr. Beames and Dr. 
Grierson, who would see Bengalee free from slavery to 
ER But how very dificult : itis to use this plain speech 
| will be evident from the significant fact that the author has 
| 
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not been able to avoid frequent lapses into Sanskritised. 
IBengalee, 
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We are glad to find Bengalée elles detailing the T 
- experiences for the benefit of the reading public, and can’ 
recommend the book to all lovers of Bengalee literature. 


Sochitra Arabyopanyasha (The Arabian Nights Ente 
tainments—Illustrated) by Ramananda Chatterjee, M.A. [The ; 
Indian Press, Allahabad:]. far SE 


if 






The author tells us in the Preface th’ Tit isan ez Fargates g Fa 
‘edition of the Arabian Nights Enter’ .'hments an’..'as such 
can safely be placed in the hands of juvenile reac; ers. And | 
he calls it “ Family Edition.” : However laudable his intention 
might have been—the success achieved ‘Wy the author is 
meagre indeed. We miss the charm of the original as 
preserved in the English translations, which proved fascinating £ 
when we read the book in our boyhood days, F 
None but a master of style should undertake to write {f 
a work of this kind, for, in it, à graphic, expressive, lucid and 
picturesque style is indispensable. Unfortunately-the author's 
is nota finished style, it lacks grace and flow. And juvenile, 
readers will find his rendering difficult to appreciate, | 
The author puts the fact very prominently that the book is 
illustrated. In the Preface he states that to please the readers 
some half-tone pictures have been inserted in the book. Such 
illustrations, we are further told,’ are not to be found in any 
other Bengalee edition ‘of the book. Unfortunately these 
illustrations are neither well executed nor catefully done. On. 
page 213 we read: “The beauty of the prince failed to produce’ | 
pity in the hearts of the two sisters who wrapped the beautiful 
boy up in a cloth and pir him in a trunk which they placed ‘in: | 
a canal to drift away.” In the illustration we find a aoe | 
placing a basket (and noi a trunk) containing a waked (and not 
covered with cloth) baby on what may be water, _ 
We are sorry the first attempt to plats an expurgated — 
edition of the work in the hands of Bengalee boys and giris has 
ended in a dismal failure, 


Meer Kåstm, by Akshoy Kumâr Maitra, [s = Basu sat 
Co, Caleutta.] 


Babu Akshoy Kumar jumped into fame by trying to whites 
wash Shirajah Dowla at the expense of the English. It is idle 
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-o deny that a section of the reading pubic in Bengal delights. A 
nd the English vituperated. Babu Akshoy Kumar caters— 
that section. That members of this section are not in the’ . 
‘arity is evident from the popularity gained by books like 
su Kali Prosanna Banerjee’s “ History of Bengal ” and Babu’ 
2 4: bil Jath Roy’s - orks, Still they are there. And Babu ° 
F4 <shoy: Mumar’s booi are addressed to them.: Babu’ Maitra” 
-Sesses an eminen readable style, and can, like the spider 
3 4. spirs long threads within a very short space, write | 
ai. s on scanty themes. F 
In the prese. : work, though the author has not ben able 

5 ignore the faults of Hindus and” D Mahomedans, his earnest 
Gr rdéavour bas been to paint the English so many “rogues 
| in. grain,” To give one instance. Referring to the burning’ of 
, Omichand’s bouse the author remarks that through fear of the 
t outrage of English soldiers the ladies of his house took leave 
of life, and his nectar-white house was turned to ashes because ‘ 
j “of the mercy of the English. The.insinuation is that the 
ac trage of the English soldiers was so notorious that the ladies 
i the house preferred death to falling into their hands, and 
ithe English burned the hotse. The author quotes Orme as his 
Ks authority. We quote the original and leave it to the reader to 
die cide if the English canbe held responsible for these atro- 
(hiities :— 3 
5 * On the 13th, likewise, a letter was intercepted, wri itten 
M5 Omichund, by the Nabob’s head spy, advising him, to send 
Bed p ~is effects out of the reach of danger as soon as possible: which 
“onfirming the suspicions that were already entertained of Omi- 
i hund’s conduct, he was immediately apprehended, and put 
$ under strict confinement in the fort ; and a guard of twenty 

{anen was placed in his house, that his effects might not be 
. x landestinely removed, His brother-in-law, Hazarimull, who 
| had the chief managément of his affairs, concealed himself in 
i . the apartments of the women, until the next day, when ‘the 
[bow endeavouring to take him, were resisted by the whole 
kf body of Omichund’s peons, and armed domestics, amounting to 
4.300: several were wounded on both sides before the fray 
| ended ; during which, the head of the peons, who'was an 
pi iadan of a bigh caste, set fre to the house,’ and, in order 
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to save the women of the’ family from the dishonour of 
being exposed to sirangers, entered their apartments, and: 


killed, it is said, thirteen of them with his. own hand; after” 


which he stabbed himself, but, contrary to: his intention, not 
mortally,” 


If in writing his H7zstory Macaulay substituted word-paint-. 


ing for poetry and anecdote for philosophy Babu Akshoy 
Kumar has substituted vituperation for veracity and advocacy 
for abstract principles. His imagination, moreover, runs riot. 
in the extract quoted above he speaks of Omichund's nectar- 
white house, [Is nectar white? The Mahomedans, we are 


„told by this hysteric histofian, came to occupy the throne of į 
India swimming over the ocean. This is beyond the poet’s:} 


dreara. e ; . 
‘It isa pity that the slender beginnings of historic research 
in Bengal should be disgraced by bias and violent vituperation. 


Phulasava (the flowery dart) by Bijoy Chandra Mozoomdär 
[Danamayee Press, 20, Cornwailis Street, Calcutta], 


The poeras collected in this volume betray elements of 
poetic power which must be our only justification for consider- 
ing what matter of real value as „poetic literature is to be 
extracted from the somewhat chequered contents of a book 
which contains poems most of which are “clogged with morbid 
sensuousness.” Moreover these ‘poems belong to a distinct 
school which has some followers at least,. There ara fine lines 
in these-poems. But “fine lines and metaphors,” as Buchanan 
puts it, “do net ia themselves make fine poetry, any more 
than carved stones make architecture.” The aim of true poetry 
should be to elevate and ennoble. The work of the true poct 
is to place higher ideals before us than our daily lives permit vs 


to get. And it is here that our author has signally failed. He; 
not only hints at human heat, but delights to treat ‘of passios. | 


And, with him, passion and love are synonymous. He does 


not treat of the love of the chivalrous knights, but paints the’ 


passion of the Bohemian profligate. He does not realise that 


love was given to man “ to lift from earth our low desires.” He 
cannot conceive woman as the divinely purifying-element in | 
human life Nor can he understand that “chivalry to woman } | 
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SA ; 
50 mete romantic echo of the past ;-it is the sign-manuai of ` 
ery noble soul.” With him woman is the toy of desire, the 
beautiful” but fragile plaything of an hour. And his poems. 
leave upon the taste the taint of an unwholesome voluptuous-: . 
ness, 





Lf literature and society act and react on each other then 
the conception, the publication, and the appreciation of books 
like the present work disclose a deplorable depth of degrada- , 
tion in Bangalee literature and Bengalee society, It is with 
considerable pain and disgust that we have marked the growth 
of the new fashion in Bengalee diterature. The poems of 
Balendra Nath, some of the later productions of Rabindra Nath,’ 
many poems of Govinda Chandra and Bijoy Chandra are true 

pes of the products of the new. school, They would bring 
tack the women of: Byron ;—women without any sign of divine 
Tuition about them ;—-women ‘who are merely warm, weak. 
utd foolish; women who never exercise the slightest control 
over men, except the sensuous control of passion s—women 
who- are neither reverenced nor obeyed, with them the’ 
nome is not the highest and noblest expression of human life. 
And they would leave men and women to sink or swim as they \ 
Hin the great seething whirlpools of sensüal temptation. 
wonder they turn poems which would otherwise have 
rkled with a crystal purity into poerns brilliant only with | 
488 iridescence of corr upt conception, | 

3 The evil influence exerted by poems of this | kind on the ` 
Sinds of half-educated women ‘and immature youths can be. 
sasily imagined. Such poems are a, danger and a disgrace, 
es ‘pecially when they have free access to young women whose 
À perfect education has not sharpened their intellect sufficient- 
Ty : to make them distinguish the good fram the bad. 
| To the poets of this “Fleshly Schoo! of Poetry” we would : 
| ‘ee ommend a study of Tennyson who, brought up in the 
fs sloistral calm of clerical life, shunned the fleshy aspect of love 
and leaped upon the desecrator of human love with “a bitter 
“wrath, and with words like the sword-fiash of an avenging. 
langel,” We would further agk them to remember Carlyle’s 
wards: “Thou shall not prate even to thyself, about thése , 
‘secrets known to all?” 
i 
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